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Basic Principles of Classical Political Philosophy (2 Oct 61) Lecture 1 

T/hat I mean is the thought of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and the medieval 
political philosophers. It is a historical thing, but I shall not treat it from a 
historian*s point of view,. I will e plain first the point of view. You all have 
heard and are hearing every day of the crisis of our time, I plan to start from 
that crisis, and I think that without our awareness of it we lack the incentive for 
the 3eriou3 study of classical politics. Now what is that crisis? That crisis was 
diagnosed in 1?17 by Spengler as the decline of the 7'est, Now what did he mean by 
that? He understood by the Jest one culture among a small number of high cultures. 

But the T " e st was for Spengler more than just one culture among a number of cultures. 

It was for him the comprehensive culture. In the first place it was the only culture 
which was concerned with the sympathetic understanding of all cultures, and which 
did not reject all other cultures as so many forms of barbarism. Therefore, the 
West was the only culture which had acquired full consciousness of what culture means. 
Originally culture meant the culture of the human mind and hence implied there can 
be only one culture of the hman mind, There can be all kinds of wrong cultures, 
but they wouldn't deserve to be called cultures. Now Spengler presupposes the modern 
meaning of culture, the nineteenth and twentieth century meaning, according to which 
culture necessarily implies that there is a variety of cultures, granmatically 
speaking, that the term culture can be used in the plural. But precisely because 
the West was thought to be the culture in which culture reaches full clarity about 
itself, the "'est is the final culture. All other cultures were genuine cultures, 
but did not knew what culture is. The Jest had learned to know that. Since the Western 
culture is the final culture, the decline of the ’Jest is identical with the final 
exhaustion of the very possibilily of high culture. The human possibilities are 
exhausted. 


But the human possibilities cannot be exhausted as long as there are still 
human tasks of the highest order. Or in other words as long as the fundamental 
riddles which confront man have not been solved to the extent to which they can 
be solved, V.'e may therefore provisionally say that Spengler*s implicit presupp¬ 
osition and crucial presupposition is untrue. Our science considers itself as 
susceptible of infinite progress and this claim would not make sense, it seems, 
if the fundamental riddles were solved. If science is susceptible of infinite 
progress there cannot be a meaningful end of human history. Human history is 
unfinishable. There can only be v catastrophic interruption from without. And 
yet in one sense Spengler has proved to be right* a decline of the ’Vest has taken 
place. Incidentally, the title of Spengler* s book in the German original does not 
sufficiently come out in English, A mare literal translation would mean something 
in between the setting of the 'Jest, just like the setting of the sun, or the 
destruction of* the ’Jest, But this only in passing. 

But n it^plnn of the vest surely has taken place. For we only have to look 
at the shiftritt the global balance of power since 1900<» Around 1900 the 7/est 
and in fact this country together with Great Britain and Germany could have laid 
down the law far the rest of the globe. Surely for at least a century ti$e West 
controlled the whole globe. Today, so far from ruling the globe, permit me of 
reminding you of that, the ’Jest is endangered in its very existence by the East, 
by the technology of the East, its numbers, its anti-Western passions. For the 
West was quite unaware of the power of anti—'Jestem resentment in the world. 

In the Communist Manifesto the victory of Conmunian had been described as a 
victory of the ’Test over the East, Marx and Engels thought that the German 
and French working class, and the British working class too, being he|f$ 
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to the French Revolution, to German philosophy, and to British industry, being 
heirs therefore to the peak of the political and intellectual life of the ’Vest, 
were the carriers of the Western tradition as a whole, and that therefore the 
victory of Communism would mean the victory of the most mature V.'eatem thought 
and action ver the F^ast* How we begin to see that the victory of Communism may 
mean indeed the victory of originally TTestern science and technology, but will 
surely mean at the same time the abandonment of everything which distinguished 
Testern libertarianism from Eastern despotism. 

Yet however much the power of the treat may hs&e declined, however great the 
dangers to the 'Test may be, that decline, that danger, nay the defeat, even the 
destruction of the est would not necessarily constitute a crisis of the "esto 
The ’.Test could go down in glory, certain of its purpose, with guns blazing and 
flags flying o The crisis of the Test consists in the fact that the ' est itself 
has become uncertain of its purpose. This implies that once the "eat was certain 
of its purpose as of a purpose in which all men could be united. '7e do no longer 
have a clear image of our future* Some of us even despair of the future and this 
despair may go a long way toward explaining phenomena like beatniks and juvenile 
delinquency. By what I said I do not mean that no society can be healthy unless 
it is dedicated to a universal purpose, to a purpose in which all men can be united. 

A society can be tribal and yet healthy* Yet a society which was accustomed to 
think in terms of universal purpose cannot lose faith in that universal purpose 
without becoming completely disoriented. And we certainly find such a universal 
purpose in our immediate past, for oxample in certain official statements made 
during the Second ’.TorId Tar and after. Hums statements merely reproduce in 
telescoped form a vision which has been operative far some centuries, modern 
centuries. In the center of that vision stands the figure of science. This modem 
science was to be no longer like the old science, contemplative and proud, but 
active and charitable 0 It was to be in the service of the relief of man's estate. 

It was to enable man to become the master and owner of nature through intellectual 
conquest of nature. By bringing about universal plenty, it was to make it possible 
that everyone could get his share in all of the advantages of society. It was to 
bring about the just society* a universal society of free and equal men and women, 
a society in which each can develop all of his faculties to the full, in such a way 
that the development of each will be in perfect harmony with the development of 
everyone else. There have been some doubts of that universal purpose before, but 
with the coming of the atomic bosh and its progeny, this doubt has become very 
widespread, and affects, I believe, every one of us. To put it briefly, instead 
of the universal just society, to be made possible by universal affluence, by the 
abolition of misery, we are now confronted with a misery greater than any earlier 
misery, the misery of a possible destruction of the human race by the means of that 
science hiaftTOTamed to promise the abolition of misery. 

A certain doubt of the modem enterprise is indicated, and this doubt doesn't 
have to be spread from any chairs; it is very oomnon, you can find it in the daily 
papers. There is also a common solution to it which is sugested, and that is to 
fall back on our V estern heritage, on the ’’estern tradition. But this solution is 
of very doubtful value. That is the meaning of the Testern tradition? Is it a 
kind of tribalism, so that other nations fall back on their traditions, and there 
is no possibility of a genuine understanding? v;e must never for one moment forget 
that the V/estem tradition in its inspiration and in its goal was not "estern; it 
was claimed to have a message for all men. That it originated in the Test was in a 
way accidental to the "estern tradition. 

But another consideration which we must also not forget, although it might seem 
to some of you to be somewhat academic, this Western tradition underlying and preceding 
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the modem scientific development is characterized by an antagonism within itself* 

The "ostern tradition, if we go beneath the surface, speaks with two different and 
even opposed tongues* The Teatem tradition has two roots, as you learn in every 
elementary course in Western civilization* It has a Biblical root and it has a 
Greek root* These t»v roots are not only different but opposite* If they are well 
understood, the one is incompatible with the other* So I want to indicate- to you 
only that this return to the Hestern tradition is not 3uch a simple thing as some 
of our contemporaries seem to believe* 

I sumnarize what I have said by this comma n-sensical formula* "e are in a 
predicament which is entirely novel and we do not have a recipe* In this situation 
we are beginners 0 In this posture we turn to classic’ll politics, in order to see 
vh ether there is not some light coining from there which might ultimately show us 
the way* This much about the general intention of the course* 

Now I approximate ray theme abit more closely by repeating what I said in a more 
technical manner, namely by speaking about political theory today, not the broad 
thing called the crisis of our time but our speciality within a specialty, a wheel 
within a wheel, political theory within the department of political science* 

Now what is the situation there? There is an area of agreement within present 
day political science, at least in IMs country* In the first plane, I think it is 
now universally admitted that tJ eory is necessary* The view which occurred quite 
frequently in the nineteenth century, facts, facts, not theories, this has become 
sil«it in our age because now it is admitted for different reasons, but I think by 
everyone, that you cannot get at any faots without theory* The second point regard* 
ing which there is universal agreement is this j theory cannot be ideology* An ideo¬ 
logy, whatever else it might mean, is a doctrine which is not theoretically defensible 
or demonstrable* It cannot be the function of political theory to bolster morale, 
for example* This is a very United agreement which I believe exists* 

But now what is the disagreement, and there is a very clear-cut disagreement 
regarding political theory today in this country* That cm be indicated by the 
following formula* Some people understand by theory That they call causal theory, 
and other people understand by theory what they call normative theory* I am sure 
you have heard these expressions* It is based on a distinction about which I will 
have to say quite a lot in this course, a basic distinction, the distinction between 
facts and values* It is the generally though not the universally accepted view in 
the profession that only factual statements can be validated and invalidated, or 
can be true or false, whereas value judgments as value judgments are beyond the 
control of reason* Now this distinction between factual judgments and value judg¬ 
ments, or the distinction between facts and values, la underlying the two different 
notions of tl eory* Causal theory wants to help us understand facts and the relation* 
of facts; a normative theory claims to be a rational doctrine regarding what is now 
called values* Now this disagreement regarding normative and causal theory is now 
the central theme of a discussion in the profession, and if I see right, the 
discussion at this level is exhausted* I don’t think you will find a single new 
argument on either side since about five or six years, and what is required is to 
put the whole question on a much broader basis, and I will explain this later* 

Yet we must not forget another element in present day political theory* And 
that is neither normative nor causal theory, but the substitution of the history 
of political theory or political philosophy for political philosophy itself* That 
is, I don’t think there are people who demanded it in this form, at least not in 
the last generation, but it is <u administrative or bureaucratic fact, if you look 
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at many announcements of courses in colleges and universities, under the title 
political theory you find just courses on the history of political theory 0 Mow 
let us think about the subject for a momenta The substitution of the history of 
political philosophy for political philosophy is based on the assumption that 
political philosophy proper is impossible, and the ordinarily given reason would be 
this* every political philosophy constitutes a form of the illegitimate transition 
from factual judgments to value judgments 0 And hence, political philosophy is an 
absurdity and therefore the only thing we can do is study the history of political 
philosophy a Mow I would say the history of political philosophy studied on this 
basis is absurd# Ue do not learn anything from it which you would not learn from 
a paragraph in a textbook oh logic, in which it is demonstrated that the transition 
from factual to value judgments is impossible# Hie proper place for a history of 
political philosophy under this dispensation, would be some footnotes to a textbook 
on logic, where you illustrate the absurdity of this transition from facts to values 
by examples from Plato, Aristotle, Locke, and Rousseau, for example# But if someone 
believes that for one reason or another one should study political philosophy, out 
of some kind of sentimental love for things past, perhaps, then I would say that an 
this basis the history of political philosophy cannot be studied at all# No sane 
man would go into this tough work without an incentive# Now the incentive for 
studying doctrine is the possibility that this is a true doctrine, and that one 
might learn something from it# But if you know in advance that you cannot learn 
anything serious from it, it is a waste of time and no one will study it# The 
interpretation of the political philosophies of the past, supplied on this basis, 
show the lack of incentive very clearly# They don't take the necessary care# 

V3iy should they? It is not more in telle tually respectable, perhaps less respect* 
able, than stamp-collecting# The minor correction I have to make I will make very 
soon# One could say, only to indicate the other possibility, the belief in the 
impossibility of political philosophy in itself is perhaps the core. Intellectually, 
of that we call the crisis of our time# By doubting of the possibility of political 
philosophy, one doubts, one could say, the whole principle of the Western tradition# 
One becomes, by this very act, free from mere tradition# T7e do not continue a 
tradition because we no longer believe in it# This in itself might liberate the 
human mind, night induce people to take a fresh look at Plato, Aristotle, Locke, 
Rousseau, etc# But very far from it, they don't take a fresh look# Fantastic 
as it may sound, they continue a tradition of understanding, say, Rousseau, while 
they themselves deny the basis of that understanding by denying the possibility 
of political philosophy# 

But now let us look at the other side of the picture and talk about the 
serious thing# The unseriousness in this matter is not ny faultj I bnly have to 
reproduce it* otherwise we cannot reach an understanding# r Thy is this history of 
political philosophy a necessity now, and precisely now, from every point of view? 
The people wjp believe that only a causal theory is possible are concerned ri th 
discovering Ups of political behavior# Behavior is now the term used in contra* 
distinction to the other thing, values# How people behave, with no judgaent on 
the value of this behavior, how they behave, just as a stone behaves, a star 
behaves, a louse behaves, and so n# T'e want to find out laws of political 
behavior, laws describing not how American voters behave in the Truman-Eisenhower 
period# That would be on a low level of generality# A really scientific mind 
would never be satisfied with that# In other words, a true scientific approach 
is fully alive to the danger of parochialism, that they might make statements about 
political life which are valid for a little corner of the earth for a short 
while, for example someone mi^it write an article on conservatism, and the only 
basis he has are some observations he made in the Northern United States, say 
around 1956# I think every scientific mind is absolutely shocked by such a thing# 
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''.Try not look at Elizabethan England, for example, and see if what is true of 
conservatism there is true of conservatism here, and so on 0 Otherwise this 
can't be called a scientific statement of a decent degree of universality 0 
So this danger of parochialism we know very well« And then to overcome that 
danger we have to know the' paste *Te cannot say anything about political - 
behavior of the future in an empirical manner for the obvious reason that there 
cannot be empirical knowledge of future events as such. But we can have knowledge 
of the past in order to enlarge our horizon, and that is ordinarily understood by 
historical knowledge* 7*e must understand the past as it really has been in order 
to get data for sufficiently large generalizations* And of course we must not 
take these phenomena which we investigate, say voting techniques in Athens in 
the Fifth Century, we must not ta>e than out of their context, we must see the 
difference between this kind of democracy and our kind of democracy* Otherwise 
we get misunderstood data* 

Now among these things that we must study as strictly empirical behavior!st 
scientists, there are not only institutions and things, but also ideologies* I 
believe I can say this is universally admitted. Ideologies because it is generally 
said that they play a considerable role in political life* So we have to study the 
ideologies, and not only present day ideologies, because any generalizations we make 
about, say. Communist and Fascist ideologies, is of course not sufficient for 
establishing general laws, because maybe the ideology of the divine right of kings 
had an entirely different structure as an ideology* One cannot decide this without 
study* I go beyond that* Among these ideologies we find also certain assertions 
which are traditionally called political theories or political philosophies* VJhat 
kind of ideologies are they? Are they the same as ideologies in general? 77s have 
to investigate* Moreover, for a proper understanding of this particular kind of 
ideologies, which are called political philosophies, we have to investigate how 
these doctrines v/ere understood by their originators, say Locke, and how they were 
understood by the mass of the followers, or for that matter, by the opponents or 
adversaries Is what Locke meant the same as what his followers meant? Or did the 
followers perhaps not fully understand? Or do we think we can construe what Locke 
meant by mating the view of his followers with the view of his opponents, and say 
somewhere in between it must be? We don't know, so we must study Locke's doctrine 
itself* And then we may make this interesting observation, that on the way from a 
superior mind to his followers, however intelligent, the doctrines change somehow 
their character* In this kind of inquiry there is a phenomenon called routinization 
of charisma* Did you ever hear of that? It was introduced by Max Weber* '.Tell, 
there is something like charisma, or whatever, a Christian theological concept 
originally, but used sociologically by Max ’Taber as a special gift or genius, in the 
sense that President Eisenhower had a personal charm, or in another way that De 
Gaulle is a tfegic figure, and so on* TTeber found out a general law which he called 
the routiniseMoK of charisma) an original inspiration becomes bureaucratized* Ibis 
is regarded wr * legitimate theme in TTeber*s science* By the same token I would 
say that the vulgarisation of high thought must also be a legitimate theme* 

So if we really want to put our behavioral social science on a broad basis, 
we must study the political philosophies of the past on their own terms, as care* 
fully as possible* Otherwise we will miss a very important part of social reality* 
'ben we do this, however, we make a strange experience, some of us at least may do, 
if we do that carefully, that we study such a doctrine entirely from an historical 
or sociological point of view* In order really to understand it we must enter into 
that doctrine, we must take it seriously* We must in a way re* e n act the thought, 
say of Locke* That means, in other words, that we must lode at political things 
from the point of view of Locke* It is not enough merely to read and quote, you 
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must experiment with it, Now in the moment you do it, you may find to your 
surprise that it works, ’hat is the oonsequence? The consequence is that you 
look at our present day scientific behavioralistic social science from without. 

You do not look any longer at the social phenomena from the present day scientific 
behaviorlst's point of view) you look at them from the philosophic point of view,. 

And perhaps you make the experience that it is feasible and even has its advantages, 
and is not merely an "adventure," like going to a country fair and having all kind 
of pseudo-dangers there 0 But it is really a serious thing, to leam, In a word, 
you learn eventually that the true understanding of the basis of present day social 
science is not logic, but That is popularly known as the histoxy of social or pol¬ 
itical philosophy. Logic, a3 it were, is merely a kind of tri-petrifled statement 
of the premises, say of present day social science. But what these premises mean, 
the matrix by which they have a human appeal, that will come out from such a study 
of the histoxy. Therefore, even if we grant the premises of behavioraliat social 
science today, we are forced by the demands of that very science to make certain 
experiments, the outcome of which cannot be predicted in all cases. It is a 
venture, and you embark, as it were, on a sea, where the winds may diive you where 
no computer machine can predict. 

How let me link this up with an issue I mentioned before* I said that if we 
look at the situation of political science, social science, political theory, quite 
from the outside, and that impression will be confirmed all the time, we see that 
the issue is the fact*value distinction. And a certain discussion of this issue 
has been going on for sane time. But this issue is not well understood if it is 
not put on a broader basis. The fact-value distinction presents itself as the 
necessary consequence of scientific method, scientific logic or what have you. 

The fact-value distinction belongs to what presents itself today as the scientific 
understanding of political things. 

But there is also another understanding of political things, with which we all 
are familiar, and that I will loosely call the common sense understanding of political 
things. The citizen’s understanding of political things is unaware of the fund¬ 
amental distinction between facts and values, when the citizen says,"This fellow is 
a crook," and then says, "This fellow is six feet high and has this kind of hair," 
he doesn’t have the impression that this statement logically differs. In the case 
of the crook he might have to go before a law-court to establish that this fellow 
is a crook beyond a shadow of a doubt, but that is secondary. The statement in 
itself has the same "logical" character. So the fact-value issue is linked up with 
a broader issue, scientific understanding in contradistinction from the citizen’s 
understanding of political things. 

Now in the cruder versions of the scientific behaviorlst* 8 view, we are of 
course toM^at the oonmon sense understanding is bunk, no good. And there are 
wonderful prodfe, like common sense admits that there are witches. For common 
sense, witches are as real as non-witches, and we need science to get rid of 
witches. Common sense is a mixture of some truth with extraordinary superstitions 
and so on. You can*t trust the whole thing, forget about it, make a clean sweep, 
make a clean break with common sense. This is of course absolutely impossible, 
and not owing to a weakness of the flesh that can be overcome by moire refined 
methods, but it is in the nature of the case impossible. Any statement made by 
any one hundred per cent mathematical political scientist is based on every point 
on cannon sense knowledge, Even if he checks on every point, and, for example, 
wouldn’t believe that Hitler*s Nazi Germary went down in 191*5, and would go to 
archives to make absolutely sure there was a capitulation of Germany at that time) 
he could do that, but ultimately he depends on the same kind of understanding every 



G*I. had v/hc knew at a certain moment that the war was over 0 A cofnnon sense 
understanding of political things is the indispensable basis of any possible 
scientific doctrine* This elementary thing must be mentioned* I am ashamed 
of it, but it must be mentioned because some people act as if this were not 
true* 


Common sense understanding of political things is the matrix out of which 
scientific understanding emerges, and if I were a behavioralist I would argue as 
follows* I would demand this from myself* Granted that scientific understanding 
has advantages which can never be possessed by common sense understanding, this 
scientific understanding is surely posterior to common sense understanding, and is 
a modification of it* 3eing a scientific man I want to know the nature of this 
modification, the nature of this transformation, and would want to see how out of 
common sense understanding, say of the American parly system, a scientific under¬ 
standing emerges and what it gives me that I did not get from the common sense 
understanding* This is not based on a vague belief in science in general, which 
we believe is based on the succesees of the natural sciences, on successes which 
have no parallel, no parallel whatever within political science* Out it would 
really require a study* 

How let U3 think about that for one moment* V.'e want to understand first what 
the comnon sense understanding of political things means* That is, we want to 
understand how do the political things present themselves to the citized or to the 
statesman or to everything in between, and not only now, in this country, but 
essentially, at all times, whenever men live together in political society, which is 
in most places, most of the time* T/e demand then as our first task, to repeat, a 
coherent and lucid exposition of the political things as they show themselves in 
political life* A very difficult job* V.'e have a comfort* this has been done before 
us* 7e don’t have to do it* I contend that this is exactly That we find in 
Aristotle’s Politics more than in any other book in existence, a presentation of 
the political things as they appear to us as citizens* And it will be the general 
thesis of this course, not simply to prove that, but to consider this contention, 
because I will have to make many footnotes, many qualifications to this statement* 

But this is as it were a kind of slogan, a half-to-be-fulfilled promise of this 
course* 

How I will first show you why it cannot be literally true* r 'e ordinarily 
call this citizen’s understanding the common sense understanding in contradlstiLction 
to the scientific understanding* How this distinction between comnon sense as I 
used it now, and science, is a consequence of the development of modern science 
in the seventeenth century# After this new science had emerged and some limi¬ 
tations of tilde new science appeared, people who were aware of that limitation 
coined terms like our present day term common sense to indicate that which a science 
cannot deliberate* "Common sense" as used now by me and by many contemporaries is 
posfr-scientifio, meaning post-modern science, and therefore cannot be applied to 
Aristotle, who was in this sense, of course, pre-scientific, namely, pre-modern* 

There are other objections which are obvious and vrhich I would only like to mention 
lest anyone believes I do not see some of these things* 

Let me re-state my thesis* X overstate it deliberately* There was always 
such a thing as political thought or political understanding* That goes without 
saying* You find that everywhere where people live together and have something 
like a government* At a certain moment, political philosophy or political science, 
in contradistinction to that simply pre-scientific understanding, emerged* And I 
would say that the great document of Id is emergence of political philosophy or 
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or political science 13 .vriatotle* a Politics # How one can make many objections# 

In the first place, on a purely antiquarian 'basis, why Aristotle? There vere some 
thinkers prior to Aristotle—Plato, the Sophists, perhaps some others who also 
were political philosophers and political scientists# V. r e have to go into that# 

The second point which someone could make is this# You call this common sense, 
the elclent of Aristotle 1 s Politics # But that is unreasonable, because it is not 
simply common sense but Greek common sense# And someone would even specify and say 
it is not simply Greek in general but Greek upper-class comnon sense, and not, as 
I claim, the common sense of man as man# In a word, I have to face these serious 
difficulties, and in doing that, in trying to deal with them, I hope I can give 
you some understanding of t e usually overlooked basic principles of Aristotle*s 
Politics and therewith of our whole problem# This much about the general intention 
of the course# 

Is there someone here who is very bright, who can give me access to the black¬ 
board? In the meantime I will do this# Is there anyone who would like to argue with 
me or to question or object to me regarding ary point I made? That mi^vt be helpful 
for all of us# Let us not be shy# Did I make sufficiently clear in the manner of 
my introduction what this course was about? I mean in what sense it was a historical 
theme, but yot not approached from the historian* s point of view? Did you see the 
link-up between what is going on in social science and especially political science 
today? I assume that each one of you has roughly the kind of knowledge which a 
college graduate of the Chicago University College gets# But surely some of you 
come from ot?ier colleg s, and may not have had this particular advantage# 

Qt You said that a historical understanding of the period in which Aristotle lived 
wouldn*t help us at all# 

A* Did I say anything at all about the period in which Aristotle lived? 

Qt I don*t think so, I*m not sure# 

At All right, I will tell you 0 I did not# I did this not merely out of neglect, 
but I will try to indicate the difficulty# ’.Then someone speaks of the period in 
which Aristotle lived, then he assumes that we know such a period, somehow# This 
knowledge is not based on Aristotle in particular, but on other ancient writers, 
on findings under ground, you know, on diggings, and all kinds of these things# 

A kind of composite picture of Athens around 350 emerges# Yes, but assume we know 
that# Perhaps Aristotle has seen the very same thing entirely differently# Is this 
not possible? ’That is the use of t: is knowledge of the so-called objective situation? 
For the understanding of Aristotle it is probably very small# Or the other way round, 
the picture which you now get would surely be entirely different fifty years from 
now# Hew diggings, you know, and also new points of view in historical investigation 
by modern scholars# An entirely new picture# To the extent that Aristotle doesn* t 
say a word about Alexander the Great, that* s quite true# Perhaps in studying the 
Politics you see vhy he didn't say a word about Alexander the Great# You know viiat 
I mean by this historical allusion? Alexander was a younger contemporary of 
Aristotle's who conquered the Persian Empire and in a way rendered the so-called 
Greek city-state a museum piece# And the key theme of Aristotle's Politics is said 
to be the Greek city-state# r 7hy we will study the Politics more than Plato's 
Republic is secondary and I vd.ll take that up on the proper occasion# Is this a 
sufficient answer for the time being? 

Qi I have another question# VTere you saying there were two bodies of common 
sense understanding, post-scientific and the one which existed before? 
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A: You can say chat is a common view today* The caramon view today, and it has 
some basis, it is not entirely unfounded, is that there is a kind of average opinion 
in every society, in every country* That differs, of course, from country to country, 
from age to age. But I mean something more precise than that* It is not easy to 
define, but to begin with, all the*„*are in favor of the view that there is not the 
common senses there are n common senses* That is the accepted view, and it is very 
respectable o The question whether there can be the common sense, this unchangeable 
basis of politics, is in need of argument* It cannot be asserted without further ado* 
But on the oth -r hand, on the basis of what we have today, I mean our methodological 
problems in political science, it becomes indispensable to make the distinction 
between science and common sense, to admit the priority of common sense, and to demand 
the clarification of common sense understanding as a basis for the clarification of 
the derivative scientific understanding* whether this can be done because of the 
historical horizon which is here is a question* I believe it can be done, btt it is 
surely a question* 

Qj At the beginning you mentioned that there are two roots of Western culture, the 
Greek and the Biblicalo And I thought you said these two were not only different but 
incompatible* I wandered in what sense— 

At That is a very good question and I am grateful to you that you raised it* That 
they are in a sense compatible is obvious* Vihen I said that they are incompatible 
I mean they are incompatible ultimately and in the following way* The '.Vest has tried 
for two thousand years now to create a synthesis of Bible and Greek* And to some 
extent this synthesis has worked* But in what sense? Each of these two partners claims 
to have the right of way* Namely, say the theologians, they have no hesitation to 
use Greek philosophy, they never have had, but they understood Greek philosophy as 
the handmaid of theology* That can be done* Also the other way round* There were 
quite a few philosophers, followers of Aristotle, who said religion is very good and 
useful* But what that means is determined by philosophy, not by what Biblical 
religion itself says* In other words they also admitted Biblical religion as a hand¬ 
maid, and the only objection to what I said would be this, that there can be a 
synthesis in which neither elsaent is authoritative or commanding, and I believe that 
doesn* t exist* In other wards, the synthesis will always either be in the element of 
faith, and then the Biblical el ment is victorious, or it will be in the element of 
knowledge, and philosophy will be victorious* 

Q* Are you implying, or giving the impression that the historicist* s approach to 
political science is a rather useless thing, say like stamp-collecting? Is it a 
case like that of the atheists* justification for studying mythologies, as phenomena 
of human history? 

At The case of the atheists studying mythology might be a bit more reasonable, 
except that aryone who has nothing else whatever to do might do all kinds of things* 

But regarding the tern historic ism, I use this tens with a certain precision, and 
I would not call this position which I sketched historicism* In a loose sense of 
course it means to lose one*s self in historical studies and regard them as an end 
in than selves* That is something which has no theoretical respectability, but being 
a liberal man, I feel that everyone should be permitted to do That he likes to do, 
provided it is not downright criminal* But it has no theoretical respectability 
because above and beyond the fact that they cannot give an account of that they are 
doing, they cannot do what they sefout to do well, because they lack the incentive* 

To that extent I think it is really true, now how do they call it, motlV^fion 



I believe. They are not really motivated properly* If you know in advance that it 
is bunk, for example, why should not someone study astrology or various forms of 
magic? Surely, but we do not expect the moat important information about ourselves 
from the study of magic. You would admit that. And if history of political phil¬ 
osophy claims to be more than a study of notorious errors, but if you read the intro¬ 
duction to Sabine's history of political thought, which I haven't read for some time, 
but ray over-all impression from the introduction or preface was it is fundamentally 
a history of absurdities. But Sabine is a very gentle man and therefore he would 
never put it in these harsh words, but people who are not so gentle must be permitted 
to spell it out. 

Q: On your assumption that the theories of the past must be studied on their own 
terms, how much does this emphasis on their own terms involve linguistic qualifications 
and exactness of language and all that? For example, the use of Hobbes of a term 
like force, which is perhaps more mechanistic than a contemporary political theorist 
would use ite 

At Read Hobbes and see what he means when he uses "force." Ideally, if you had the 
time for that, you would collect all the passages there Hobbes uses "force." Some 
general speculations on the basis of a single passage where Hobbes uses the term 
force where no one would use it today are not sufficient, TTe have to have a notion 
of the range of. the meaning of the word in Hobbes, and then probably you will find 
quite a few meanings.*. (.• *is symbol for inaudible) absent from Hobbes. I don't see 
what is impossible here, I mean unless one's own disinclination for doing dull 
statistical work is regarded as an impossibility. This objection which you make is 
frequently made, but as stated by you I don't think it has ary force. In alien 
languages like Greek it is possible they use terms, Plato and Aristotle, that have 
no immediate equivalent in modem languages. But if these terms are important, key 
terms of political doctrine, they explain them, and if Plato doesn't do it, surely 
Aristotle does it. There is a key term, if I may anticipate later developments, a 
term ordinarily translated by "constitution," in Aristotle and also in Plato, '.hat 
they mean by constitution is something entirely different from what an average 
American means ?/hen he speaks of constitution. It is very easy to see the difference 
and even to describe it neatly, for he says what he means by that X that the tran¬ 
slators render by "constitution." There is a kind of skepticism which is supported, 
and I do not mean you by that, that comes from an aversion to a certain kind of 
indispensable work. One conclusion would be not to give up but to do the necessary 
kind of work to answer that question. Surely if you try to understand, say, Aristotle, 
on the basis cf translations only, you suffer from a considerable handicap. And I 
can also explain it to you. All the modem translators, not the medieval translators, 
who were men of an entirely different stamp, but the modem translators have generally 
this view* ftsxtaraentally we know better, ie., we can use the terms most convenient, 
most fluent £ik our times, and use them for translating these terns which meant 
something vM*Jf different. (End of Side I) 

(Side II)—lived in these wonderfully happy, halcyon times before.• .There was no 
incentive. They knew that the familiar topics of nineteenth century- political 
philosophy, the theory of political obligation, the state and the individual, that 
these are the key themes. They knew that, because they knew that they lived on the 
peak of the world. Now we have become doubtful of that belief, that we are fundament¬ 
ally wiser, more experienced, mere advanced than the men of the past. Therefore, in 
proportion as we become uncertain of our superiority, we become more respectful of 
the men of the past and also, by Ihe way, of the men of other cultures, and there¬ 
fore we take them very seriously. Do you gat the idea of That I am driving at? I 
always have to use illustrations lhich may not be familiar to you, and since I don't 
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knew you, I can’t guess which would bo the moat appropriate. 

Ox Perhaps I can put it another way in terns of, say, Locke in the Second Treatise 
having used®,,of the past where some treated it as being really two contracts while 
others treated it only as one, because people interpret in the second case the use 
of tho word trust to imply a contract. Again, there is a distinction between the 
words trust and contract. 

A* r;ell, doesn’t this again indicate what one has to do? Does trust necessarily 
imply a contract in any technical sense in Locke’s usage? And is there any evidence 
whatever for a contractual relationship between the legislature and the executive, 
which would seen to be the practical substantive point? Is there any in Locke? I 
mean, that people speak of a contract which Janes II broke in 1688 does not mean 
that Locke agreed with that view, even if he should occasionally in this radically 
popular statement refuto this kind of understanding. These are all specific questions 
which are in princiole solvoable. They require sometimes very much work. But it is 
not the kind *f problem which some people believe you are confronted with in poetry. 

I mean Iocke did not try to convoy a mood. And that is more brutal, and not so 
delicate. I see in principle no difficulty. The practical difficulties are always 
very great, but that in what we are here for. Yes? 

Qx Today you used the terms political theory and political philosophy, it seemed to 
me, to be pretty much tho same value, and as being one.. .Do you feel there is no 
distinction? 

Ax Oh, by all means. But in an introductory lecture, and I have been away from 
this campus for fifteen or sixteen months, and there are so raary new faces, I tried 
to be as colloquial as possible. I think one should make a distinction. And I may 
speak of it occasionally. But you know that in such a general statement, where I 
try to describe an over-all situation in the profession, I cannot use the terminology 
which I regard as the most exact. That would be a kind of distortion. 

Qx This is somewhat related to it. You spoke about the difference between ideologies 
and theories, and you spoke of ideology as being not theoretically defensible ®r 
demonstrable. And I wonder if you would go further and say that any ideology is 
dishonest or a kind of deceit or in a degree untrue. 

Ax If you are liberal enou^i to include under deceit also self-deception, I would 
go along with that. The people who are downright liars are very rare. Mostly, I 
think they are deceived deceivers. I would say that if I haul any right, I would 
simply abolish the term ideology. Also in empirical studies it is so wrong, so 
misleading. When speaking of very simple principles of justice, say a trial, given 
principles that are not mare refined than first come, first served, to call this an 
ideology seems so preposterous and disgusting. The term is wholly unnecessary. One 
can say "opinion," political opinion, is a much better term, and is much less pre¬ 
tentious. In other cases one must speak of false if impressive doctrines, which 
would simply be clearer than ideologies. But these exact social scientists are 
terribly inexact in their terms. To treat Plato’s Republic and Hitler’s Hein Kanmf 
and the Four Freedoms statement all n the same level, and such a simple principle 
as first come, first served, seems to me to reveal a shocking lack of discrimination. 

Let us go on now. Now when I refer to the classics, and especially to Aristotle’s 
Politics, one could rightly say, granted that present day social science is. 
really not self-sufficient and is in need of a genuine political philosophy, why not 
a modern political philosophy. Locks, Rousseau, Hegel, and so many others. That is 
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an absolutely necessary :cstion» I ’.dll not speak about my justification now, 
because that will bo throughout toe course, but only one indication 0 I believe 
that the distinction between classic and modern political philosophy i3 the most 
fundamental historical distinction which we can make* If we look at the gala^ 
of groat thinkers, frcm the earliest to the latest, and we call this sequence the 
history of philosophy, one is practically compelled, as we all know, to divide that 
into periods* And I would say that the most sensible, and the clearest division, 
is that into modern and pre-modern political philosophy* 

How let me explain that* That something has happened is generally admitted* 

That is of course in itself not decisive* The tradition which was dominant until 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was represented by Aristotle chiefly, but 
also by Plato* And these two men go back quite obviously to a man who never wrote, 
Socrates* And the traditional view was the founder of political philosophy is 
Socratos, a view which has beon contested, but I mil discuss that later# One can 
say generally speaking that political philosophy up to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was one or the other modification of Socratic thought* Then the break 
occurred* How do we knew that break occurred? I take here again the most simple 
criterion* ’.Then did people say that all what was before me was wrong, or at least 
fundamentally inadequate? ’"e have to make a radically new beginning* I would assume, 
until further notice, that where a break is announced, a break will occur* Now if 
you go through the elements, and that is not so very difficult, because after all 
there are not so many thinkers of the first rank, and you can read, especially the 
prefaces and the introductions to their work where the statements ordinarily occur, 
and then you will find the strangest statements of this nature occur within the 
political philosophy of Hobbes* And surely something very profoundly changed with 
Hobbes* If you apply this external criterion*..the claim to make a radically new 
effort in political philosophy, that disposes of many assertions which are made 
today* Far example, some people say the Stoics present a radical change* That 
is a mere modern construction* Y/e know very little of the Stoics, I mean the 
original Stoics, we have only fragments* Y, r fi know Cicero, and Seneca, and Marcus 
Aurelius, this is all late* But whatever is there does not imply any break with 
the fundamental principles of Socrates* There is a considerable difference botween 
them and Plato and Aristotle, but not a fundamental break, a modification* And then 
some people say that a writer of the fourteenth century, called Ilarsilius of Padua, 
is in a way the first modern political thinker* But if you read Ilarsilius you see 
he doesn't claim to be more to an an Aristotelian* Aristotle is the authority* And 
prior to investigation, I would give Ilarsilius the benefit of the doubt and would 
say that if he had such a radical idea he would have seen that this was not Aristotle, 
unless he was a man lacking judgment, and then he would be ruled out as a founder of 
political philosophy as a man lacking intelligence* Now viiat other examples are the 
most common? Nell, Machiavelli* That is slightly more com licated, I will not go 
into that now* At any rate I would say in this age, in the seventeenth century, the 
age in which modem science came into its own, had at toe end a controversy called 
the quarrel among the ancients and the moderns, in France especially, but of course 
also In England* There is one document with vhich most of you will be familiar 
Immediately, namely. Swift's Battle of the Book s* Ordinarily it is understood as a 
literary question, whether modern tragedies ancf comedies, say of Corneille and 
Racine, are better or worse than Euripides* or Sophocles' tragedies. But the really 
interesting thing is not in the field of literature, but in the field of philosophy 
and science, and in particular, also in our special part, political philosophy* A 
genuine, fundamental break has occurred, and very much depends on the understanding 
of the meaning of this fundamental change* 

Now in order to prepare such an understanding, I think we should start from a 
simple consideration which I have proposed to my classes in the past, and if there 
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is somebody here who has heard ;» say so I aak for his indulgence* Let us start from 
the end, at least from what is for us the investigative end, from today, and contrast 
the over—all notion of philosophy as it has emerged, with the Aristotelian notion<> 

This, I think, is sufficiently broad as an introduction to our theme, also requiring 
footnotes, but certain things can be obsrved which are inmediately evident* Now 
Aristotle divided philosophy in the following way* tiiere is a kind of prelude to it 
which doesn* t form a part of it* That he calls logic* Then philosophy itself is 
divided into two main parts, theoretical and practical* And each is subdivided into 
three parts, theoretical into mathematics, physics—physics means here the whole 
natural science—and theology or metaphysics* Aristotle speaks of theology; the 
term metaphysics is not in Aristotle, that is a traditional term* And practical is 
divided into three sciences, ethics, economics, and politics* That was the Aristotelian 
division* How what about the present day division of philosophy? By that I do not 
mean all that yo find in the present day, but what is characteristic of the present 
day* For example, the division of sciences used by presort day Thomists* noo-Thomists, 
would not be characteristic of th ? present day* Just help me enumerate the branches 
of philosophy as they occur in an announcement of courses* 

Q* Aosthetics, epistemology, logic, philosophy of history, political philosophy or 
philosophy of the state, philosophy of*religion* 

At I know there are people who also spoak of metaphysics as a branch of philosophy, 
but tliis is already controversial, is not generally admitted* Now look at the list, 
what do we find? That are the massive differences? 'That does the list omit that 
Aristotle does not? 

Qt Physics, mathematics, economics* 

Q* Not mathematics, at least Russell would include it as a form of— 

At 'Veil, I am not in the habit of making concessions to the nobis lord, but today 
I am in the mood to make a concession* Surely physics and economics are not regarded 
as parts of philosophy* But what does this mean? ’.hat does this little thing mean? 

To what do they belong, may I ask, what is the over-all field to which physics and 
the other natural sciences belong? That is this called? I believe they call it 
science* Mow, in other words, Aristotle does not make a distinction between phil¬ 
osophy and science to which we are accustomed* That is cf tremendous importance* 

This distinction as we use it is a modem distinction which is not so very old* That 
happened in the seventeenth century was not the revolt of science against metaphysics; 
it was the revolt of the new philosophy or science against the Aristotelian phil*v?ophy 
or science* Hie establishment of non-philosophic science is the most important event 
and everything else what we are doing new is a consequence of this, because this 
separation of philosophy and science*,.and all the other things which affect political 
life*•• 

Now that else do we observe? I mean I could develop that very easily 0 One 
could say that prior to modern time, physics, natural science in general, was never 
metaphysically neutral* I mean you had to be either an Aristotelian in your physics, 
or a Platonist, or a Stoic, or an Epicurean, or what have you* But it is of the 
essence of the modem physicist or chemist that as such he does not belong to any 
metaphysical denomination* The sciences are meant to be metaphysically neutral and 
their intellectual dignity is due to the fact that they am beyond the age-old idols 
of the philosophical schools* That is thought to be a proof of their hi^ier cognitive 
dignity* This is science* Philosophy is not science* That means also it lacks 
the cognitive dignity of science, and it leads seme people to wonder whether it has 



xy ,m a.; 2 ...ig. x v ; ■ and scse p--c ■!= to vender whether nt has any dignity 
■:r; alio So that is -rore- Iy an mpor ■ an i part of the picture* 

•low what else do you see? I nsunioned a distinction between theoretical 
and practical » That has been abolished* Our distinction between theoretical 
and applied has nothing to do with the Aristotelian scheme* This I •.•dll take 
up arc- titer time,. I would like to mention only one more point o For the nnder- 
3tending of the Aristotelian scheme , it. is necessary to know the order of 
the three theoretical sciences as an order of ascent. Mathematics is lower 
than physics., and physics is lower than theology or metaphysics* So the 
longest theme is then,, and I would like to make every concession to the variety 
of opinion as to what Aristotle meant, the highest theme is nature and/or 
God a Hie highest theme of philosophy, Mow look at the modern scheme, ’.There 
do you find theology? In the complete.Ty transformed form of philosophy of 
religion. Put what is the difference between theology and philosophy of 
religion? 'Theology is a doctrine of God; philosophy : -3 the study of human 
attitudes, etc,, toward 'God* how if you would go through all these items 
you would see immediately there is one common denominator of all these things* 
Ail these philosophical disciplines deal with man, human thought, human 
conduct, human art, human society, human religion* And of course the phil¬ 
osophy of history is the philosophy of human histary 0 So we can say the 
key theme in modem times has become man* That is not always clear and 
explicit* I would say it is not always solicit, but it is always clear* 

For a long time the key word of philosophy, which described the theme of 
philosophy, especially on the continent, was the "consciousness*" The 
consciousness of whom was always assumed! it was man* You could see from 
the book titles. Treatise of Human nature. Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing , in contrast with the book titles of classical and medieval times<> 

New I give you a few illustrations, so that you can see this affects 
us very macho The most striking illustration which I can find within pol¬ 
itical terms is thiss in the tradition, especially in the Middle Ages, there 
existed the notion of a higher law, and that was called the natural law 0 
And this played a great role in modem times, in Locke and so on, and modern 
man invented, felt compelled to invent another term, meaning in a way the 
same, but not quite the same* And so we have it in one formula* ’.That is 
that modem formula, meaning and yet not meaning natural law 0 Tom Paine 1 s 
famous book. Ri ghts of Man * You 3ee, law is replaced by rights* That is 
in itself very important, because law meant primarily the prescription of 
duties rather than of ri^its* I vi 11 not pursue this other term, nature, 
not man, although the natural law was also meant to be the law applied to 
man* 

Another illustration* According to the older view, what is now called 
"Art" was understood as imitation of nature* That meant art is lower than 
nature, and in a practical indication, that natural beauty, say that of a 
beautiful youth, male or female, is higher than what the sculptor does* 

The sculptor cannot make a living human beingo That his sculpture has 
certain advantages'which the living human body doesn*t have is clear; it 
is not in that same way destructible, it doesn*t age, but it is alsjo not a 
full human being* In the modern tines, imitation of nature, understood or 
not understood I don*t investigate, ceased to be the formula for art* And 
how do people call now art? I mean the peculiarity of art? '.Tell there are 
many words, but I will answer the question nyself s creativity* Nor/ they 
speak of creative writing in a very wide sense* Then a girl who is in the 


second jrade describes a trick to the group that is also creative writing. 

",'e don* t have to speak about that. But creation, human creation, that ia 
something much higher than acceptance of the given. And the older notion 
of culture, which I spoke of at the beginning, meant cultivation, cultivation 
of the mind. In other words, doing to the mind what the mind according to 
its nature demands, irr order to become cultivated, in order to become as per¬ 
fect as possible. Altogether then the attitude toward nature was one of 
cultivation. In modern times the key word has become conquest of nature, 
which is the very opposite of the cultivation of nature. 

It is impossible to understand the crisis of our time, a much used word, 
and therefore a debased word, but nevertheless a meaningful word which it is 
hard to avoid—-this crisis of our time cannot be understood if we do not 
understand the essential character of modern philosophy. Y.'e don* t have to 
go into the question whether modern philosophy is only a kind of epiphen- 
aanenon of the true changes, economic or what have you. But one thing is 
certain, that if you want to know what this underlying change means, you 
have to listen first to the men who gave expression to this new spirit. 

These were, in the first place, the philosophers. Uhatever one may think 
of philosophers, that is simply true] they are more precise, much more 
precise, and much more articulate, and also much more honest, less fearful 
of traditional impediments and 90 on. Hot in the way of silly beatniks, but 
of people who are truly courageous. And the true formulations for what has 
been going on, the classical formulations, you will find, I daresay, only 
on the peak of modern philosophy. Now what I tried to do here was to give 
you a very schematic, but in a way I think a very telling scheme of the 
fundamental changes going on. To begin with, only this way of looking at 
things is intelligible to us. As you can see from every examples when 
you are confronted with an assertion that art should be imitation of nature, 
that is infinitely less credible than if someone says that art is creat¬ 
ivity. And the same applies to everything else. Now ext time I would like 
to specify these points by making a parallel contrast between Aristotle* 8 
political science and present day political science. Again, for the sake 
of clarity, I will take what is now regarded in the profession by most 
people as political science and hot that some people who are perhaps 
better or worse, but surely not the majority of the profession, think about 
political science. Then we will gradually approach the subject. 
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I have bean asked what the principles of organ!ssation of this course 
are» I shall gradually lead up to classical political philosophy* esp¬ 
ecially Aristotle's Politics, and then present the problems according to 
their inner structure^ TndTthat will develop. But I believe th© gantle- 
man meant more the external organisation, ie,, the requirements, Well, they 
are vary simple. At the end of the quarter, ie„, at the end of the eight 
weeks period, there will be a written examination of one hour and thirty 
minutes or so, and you will be given one cr two questions, essay questions, 
and you are supposed to answer them, and that is,.»and if you answer them 
satisfactorily, you get the credit. Now, readings, I gave a list to the 
bookstore a long time ago and I own I forgot what I put on it, I am sure 
of one thing! that Aristotle*s Politics was on it. And for those who don’t 
read the original, the translation fey Ernest Barker, Oxford Press, is prob¬ 
ably the best. It i3 distinguished from the original not only because of 
the language, but also because the original is very concise, and Barker is 
very prolix. But he indicates his additions by angular brackets and you can 
always try to forgot about the angular brackets and see whether you under¬ 
stand without them. But if you don't, then read the angular brackets. But 
otherwise it is a very useful edition and has a very sensible introduction 
and you should use that, by all means. The translation in the Loeb's 
Classics, by Rackham, is mere concise and in seme respects superior, but 
it is very difficult to understand. He doesn't reach the extreme where 
you understand the English translation only when you read the original, 
it doesn't go so far, but it is more difficult to follow than Barker's 
translation. That is the best I can do* I believe I suggested as a 
reading, as recommended reading, Bruno Snell, The Discovery of the Mind, 
which is available as a paperback, as general BacVground^saiing. I had 
heard much of the book when I put it down, and only favorable things, 
otherwise I wouldn't have recommended it. Now I have read about two- 
thirds cf it and I am somewhat disappointed. But still those of you 
who have never heard anything of things Greek except very superficial 
introductions, would surely derive sane benefit from it. Other books 
which are of ary si nificance for us here I will mention while I go and 
recommend them to you. Is this sufficient for the tine being? Aris¬ 
totle's Politics I think you must read, from cover to cover, if for no 
other reason because otherwise you will not be able to answer the questions 
at the end of the quarter. 

How let me give first a very brief summary of what I said last time. 

I started first from the broadest fact imaginable, spilling over the limits 
of academic life altogether, the famous crisis of our time, as far as it 
affects us in the ’Jest* I said that we have become uncertdn of our pur¬ 
pose, that is the essence of the crisis. And this purpose was, for acme 
time, the notion of a universal just society on the basis cf universal 
affluence, made possible by techniciy and science. The uncertainty as to 
this purpose implies a certain doubt of science, at least regarding the 
expectations for human life from science. Now the strictly academic 
equivalent of that doubt, that is the second point, is this. Political 
philosophy has become doubtful, and one would say, if one would make a 
straw vote in the profession, one could say it has been abandoned. 

Political philosophy as a pursuit establishing rationally the objectives 
of human life, and especially of social life, has been abandoned. Instead 
we have the so-called b ehavioraliStic political science, a political 
science which limits itself to describing and analyzing actual human 
behavior without judging it in terms of goodness or badness. This 



behavioralis tic study of political phenomerE ± 3 * a3 it admits, in need of 
theory, but this theory has much mo as the character of methodology than of 
political theory proper. It is, as it calls itself, causal theory, and not 
normative theory. The basis of this distinction and of this whole pursuit 
is the distinction between, fact3 and values, between factual and value judg¬ 
ments, Tie have to speak ah out this later. However important this issue 
of facts and values may be, it is part of a larger issue, and that larger 
issue is the issue: common sense as distinguished from science. To repeat 
the connection, for a comnon sense understanding of political things the 
distinction between factual and value judgments doesn’ t exist* If you say 
this is a poor senator, that has fcr common sense the same logical char¬ 
acter as the statement the senator is six feet high, although the ways of 
establishing the two things differ* In the one case you have to use a 
measuring rod, and in the other case you have to look at the record, but 
that is not a radical difference* How, if we look at this distinction 
be ween common 3ense and science, especially common sense and Hie study of 
political things and political science, we observe Hie primacy of common 
sense* Before we can speak scientifically about ary political phenomenon, 
we always have some primary knowledge which i3 of a nor^sciantific color* 

A aim ole example * That there are in this country, now and for seme time, 
the Republican and Democratic parties, that is not scientific knowledge, 
everyone taxxrs that* And when you enter the halls cf academe, this kind 
of knowledge is not affected* Certain details are brought to light which 
the ordinary citizen or the well informed citizen does not knew, but this 
knowledge is the basis of any scientific invest!gatdon* Camion sense 
understanding of politics is primary; the scientific study is derivative* 
This observation implies a certain kind of a doubt of scienct, at least 
in this form* Science becomes a problem. The realization that science 
is derivative knowledge forces us to understand the character of this 
derivativeness* In this sense, even if science, political science, I mean, 
should survive the process of such an examination, it must undergo that 
process* To that extent science has become a problem* Now, the third 
point concerns a direct connection between the overall crisis and the 
academic phenomenon, the fact-value distinction* One can state this 
simply as follows. Science in ary fora, natural as well as social, is a 
means for increasing man's power. This is not an afterthought* That was 
the demand made at the very beginning of the seventeenth century, Scientia 
propter potantia * Science for the sake of power, for the increase of man^s 
power, boOTover norwnen and over man himself. For example, you know there 
is a thing called manipulation of human beings, clearly, power over human 
beings, made possible, allegedly by psychology, sociology, and so on* Now 
science increases man's power and Hi ere can be no doubt of it, but there 
is another question* the question hm to use that power* This question 
can no longer be answered by science, natural or social* That is the 
generally accepted view today* That is decided by evaluation, by value 
judgments, and they are no longer subject to rational criticism* In other 
words, science supplies us wi th means for almost any ends, and that x is 
the means for the end y, that can be known rationally, scientifically* But 
that y deserves to be an end, that can no longer be known* That is depend¬ 
ing on everyone's own choice, preference, or whatever you might say, A 
distinction between good and bad ends is impossible, TThat is possible, 
according to this view, is to say that certain ends cannot be achieved. 

In other words, that it is a waste of time to tiy this and this thing, but 
still, if the man says I would rather try vainly far end Alpha than do 



anything else, hi3 party, his funeral. From this point of view it is clear 
that even the value of 3ciance itself cannot be rationally established. 

Science itself is chosen, and not only by scientists as a profession# that 
is another matter, but that we take science In any way seriously, that depends 
ultimately on our arbitrary will. Science is able to answer the question, 
""hat is science,” that is dona by logic or methodology, but science cannot 
answer the question, ff, '.'hy science?” • In this sense science is absolutely 
b lind s And that Is the accepted view; that is not a criticism. This is 
the clearest sign, it seans to me, of the fact that we have become uncertain 
of our purpose. That great power of man, reason, science, from which we 
expected in modem times something like terrestrial salvation, has lost its 
evidence. That is I think at the root of our intellectual uncertainty. 

Mow these difficulties induce us to inspect classical philosophy, class¬ 
ical political philosophy, with the view as to whether classical political 
philosophy might help us. A3 a mere question, the problematic thesis which 
I suggested is that Aristotle's Politics presents to us the comnsor^sense 
understanding of political things/'TSEat' ‘is to say the political things as 
they come to sight to the citizen or the statesman, in contradistinction 
to the political scientist. To illustrate this again, the fact-value dis¬ 
tinction just doesn't arise, whereas it necessarily arises on the basis 
of modern political science® Mow I will gradually lead up to the details 
of this problem. For a primary clarification I confronted last time the 
Aristotelian division of philosophy with the modern division, and two 
lessons appeared which are of special importance. Hie modem notion of 
philosophy is determined decisively by the fact that in modern times 
philosophically neutral sciences have emerged, the natural sciences are 
the greatest example, but of course economics, sociology, and what many 
people understand by political science. Philosophically neutral sciences 
have become established, and they are in fact authorities for philosophy. 

It is perfectly legitimate today to be doubtful of philosophy. You make 
yourself ridiculous if you are doubtful of science, I don't say in all 
quarters, but generally speaking. Science is in fact an author! ty far 
philosophy in a way that theology or the Bible was an authority for 
philosophy in the Middle Ages. That is the first point, and establish¬ 
ment of philosophically neutral sciences* And the second point is that 
regarding the themes which are characteristic of philosophy, that in pre¬ 
modern thought the thane of philosophy was God and/or the cosmos. 

Modem philosophy as modem philosophy has as its central theme man, 
because all these philosophical sciences ?*iich are still admitted, we 
enumerated them last time, universally admitted, all deal with various 
aspects of man, aesthetics, ethics, philoso_ hy of religion, and so on. 

Mow there io a connection between these two points, the establishment of 
the philosophically neutral sciences, especially the natural sciences, 
and the shift of emphasis from God or the cosmos to man. Far nature, as 
the object of modem science, is understood radically as a human construct, 
as a construct of the human mind. In the classic formulation by Kant, 
who meant by this formulation the Newtonian laws, the understanding, mean¬ 
ing by that the human understanding, prescribes nature its laws. GTiat is 
given us are merely a chaos of sense data. They have to be ordered, inter¬ 
preted, and that is a work entirely of the human understanding® In this 
sense, the human understanding prescribes nature its laws. At ary rate, 
all concepts, what over that may mean, are understood as constructs. This 
being the case, the object of science, especially nature, is relative to 
the human understanding, relative to man. Hie paradoxical fact that man 



is that man is an infinitely store tiny and insignificant part in the modern 
view of the universe than he was in ary older view* A very common vie w 1 
there are human beings only on the earth, an infinitely small part of this 
universe, and men have existed there for a fan million years, a billion 
years, it doesn*t matter* Completely eccentric, in some out of the tray 
place, in seme comer there exists this proud beast who regards himself as 
the ultimate purpose, as the ultimate end of the whole thing, and objectively 
there is nothing to that* And yet very strangely this whole universe as 
known, as something about which one can speak, is only by virtue of a certain 
human act, an organization by the human mind of the sense data* And further¬ 
more to make this clear, that man has an entirely different ••♦everything is 
ultimately a human construct, because whatever we know Is a confirmed hypo* 
thesis, a confirmed theory, but these theories are all human constructs* 

Man is the constructor; man as the constructor is not a human construct* 

That comes out in one way or the other, in the extreme way, as follows* 

There is at least one highest principle of all possible scientific theories, 
and this is called the principle of contradiction * Hurt A is B and that A 
is non-B are absolutely incompatible* This is not a thing posited by 
theory, as any geometry. Euclidean or non-Euclidean, may be* It is inev— 
itable for any human thought that claims to be thought, absolutely necessary, 
not constructed, or Imposed, irreducible* How is there a connection, that 
is the question v/hich I last raised, betwem the modem or present day under¬ 
standing of philosophy and the fact-value distinction as sketched before? 
Hhat is ethics as a philosophic discipline according to the generally held 
view except "analysis," le*, clarification of meanings, without reaching a 
decision as to that**, ibis view of human cenduet is the true view and the 
other views are wrong views. So even this philosophical ethics is no longer 
a normative discipline, but is as nearly descriptive and analytical as any 
of the unpirical sdenoes* 

Let us now continue and confront first present day political science 
with Aristotelian political science, in other words, to come scraewhat 
closer to our immediate subject* Vhen I opposed the present day view 
directly with the Aristotelian view, I assumed something which is of 
course in need of proof, and that is about something in between present 
day and Aristotle, to say nothing of the Middle Ages, which you can say 
is philosophically based on Aristotle and therefore you can subsume it 
under Aristotle* But there is the galaxy of the great thinkers of modern 
times, who all rejected, by implication, the distinction between facts and 
values* I mean such men as Locke and Rousseau* They gave a normative 
teaching, of course, which they claim to be the rational teaching* IVhat 
about modern political philosophy, where does it come in? Of course modern 
political philosophy is radically different from present day social science, 
but it paved the way for it* Modem political philosophy, while still being 
political philosophy and not merely empirical analysis in the present day 
sense, paved the way for present day so-called empirical social science* I 
will give you two examples, the two simplest examples, the other ones would 
need too long a discussion* 

TThen you read the present day literature by these behavior! at people, 
there is one name of the great names of the past which always occurs, whom 
they regard in a way as their church father, and that is MachiaveUi* 
Machiavelli was not of course a present day social scientist* His books 
were entirely normative, but there is an element of truth in it* One can 
state the peculiarity of ?'achiavelli in present day lingo as follows* 



Machiavelli regarded the whole -tradition of political philosophy prior to 
him* especially of course Aristotle* as ’'idealistic," and his doctrine was 
aiaant to be emphatically "realistic • fl *he simplest and clearest document 
of that is Chapter Fifteen of The Prince , This is the first reading I 
rsconsaend in addition to Ari 3 to tie* s r^olltica * if you want to follow that 
course* Machiavelli develops his point that prior to him the political 
thinkers had been concerned with how man ought to live* with how man ou^it 
to be* He* on the other hand* n& U show how man is* how he lives* and on 
the basis of this realistic understanding show what the reasonable kind of 
policies are* In other words* the touchiness of which the present day 
social scientists are so proud is a heritage from Machiavelli* And there 
is by the way a simple empirical proof* The immediate church father of much 
of what is going on in social and political science today is Bentley, whose 
first name I have forgotten* The Process of Government* I do not recommend 
this book to you because it is very badly' wriiten* and the effort you must 
make in order to understand it is not worth your while* unless you would 
like to specialize in methodology of a certain kind of political science* 

Then you have to read it* Mow the notion of laws of behavior, in contra¬ 
distinction to normative laws* seems to be foreshadowed in this Chapter 
Fifteen of Machiavelli*s Prince * 

I mention only one more specimen of modern philosophers who paved 
the way for present day social science* and that is Hobbes* Hobbes is 
so important because he was the first philosopher whose central theme 
was power* You know there are raaiy people who say the theme of poli¬ 
tical science altogether is power. That is a very complex and difficult 
thing* Machiavelli, for example, hardly uses the word power* And some 
people say that Thucydides is the classic analyst of power. But you find 
the Greek word far power very rarely in Thucydides* However one might have 
to describe what people like Thucydides* on the one hand* and Machiavelli* 
on the other, have been doing* by the way, it is very different, utiat they 
are trying to do, the word power would not occur* But in Hobbes power is 
a central term* and not only in his political philosophy, or moral phil¬ 
osophy* but in his natural philosophy too* And what this means is very 
hard to say* I mean it would require a complicated analysis® 

I mention one other point which I believe is of the utmost Importance 
for present day social science fer which Hobbes stands* I am sorry* I said 
something absolutely foolish* grammatically foolish, I will restate it* 

There is one other point made by Hobbes which has become authoritative for 
present day social science* and it has very much to do with the fact-value 
distinction as now used* Hobbes starts from a principle as the key to all 
morality and to all politics which he calls self-preservation. The basic 
concern of each is self-preservation* This is of course abandoned now, 
because If that were not so* you would get a normative ethics* YJhatever 
follows is justified by self-preservation is good, and Hctobes wanted to have 
suoh a normative concern, and that is out* but Hobbes took a further step* 

If I have a right to self-preservation* then I have a right to the means 
of ny self-preservation* Obviously* otherwise the right would be useless. 

But different people have different opinions as to mb at are means to ny 
self-preservation* here* now* in these and these circumstanceso ’Hho is 
to be the judge? The traditional answer was, well* a sensible man, of 
course* A fool might regard anything as conducive to his self-preservation, 
and it would be ruinous to him* That leads of course to a certain difficulty* 
namely* perhaps the sensible man is not so much concerned with the fool*s 



self-preservation, and the fool is very much concerned with his own self- 
preservation* To keep the matter as short as possible, Hobbes says every 
man is the judge* Every man is the judge whether he is foolish or * 1 $ se, 
decent or indecent, doesn't make any difference* His judgment as to his 
interest is without appeal* You cannot appeal to any higher consider¬ 
ation* That is an implication of present day social science, and though 
it doesn't come out in this way, namely that what a man regards as his 
interest, however stupid or foolish it may be, that is his interest* That 
a group regards as its interest, however foolish it may be, is its interest* 
You can no longer judge it* This was for Hobbes only a stage in a long 
reasoning, this principle, every nan is his judge* But how Hobbes went 
on from here to arrive at his political philosophy is a long matter* But 
this principle, every man is his judge and his judgment as to his general 
interest cannot be criticized* His judgaent regarding colors surely can 
be criticised* If he says that is green, and it is in fact red, surely, 
or else you find out that he is color-blind and therefore incompetent® 

But as far as his interest is concerned, he 

How I turn to ny specifio question, the characteristic differ once between 
present day political science and Aristotelian political science* I prepare 
it by too general remarks® I said that Aristotelian political science looks 
at political tTings in the perspective of the citizen, of the man concerned 
with hie political society and with its goodness, the efficiency of its 
institutions, and so on* He does not look at the political scene from with¬ 
out, as you would look at a beehive, for example, or at a herd of cows, or 
whatever it may be* Ha looks at it from within* He is not an outside 
bystander or spectator* He is in the middle of it* There arises this 
difficulty* There is of course a variety of citizen perspectives* To take 
the crudest but most famous example, the rich and the poor* Aristotle refers 
to this cleavage more than once, that the rich look differently at the 
political matters than the poor* There are other distinctions. There is 
also the middle class, which is neither the rich nor the poor* There are 
also the gentlemen proper* How each of these groups, and you can subdivide 
it as much as you please, raises a claim* Tho rich want to have their way, 
the poor theirs, and so on* And this means in itself the danger of civil 
war is in the situation* It doesn't become actual much of the time, but it 
is potentially there all the time* How there are too ways, a foolish way, 
a bestial way, and that is just to shoot and kill* That is one way of 
solving it* But the human or humane way is the peaceful solution, to bring 
the issue before the forum of an impartial judge, who gives to each party 
in the conflict its due* You can say that was the naivete of Aristotle, 
that he believed that such a thing is possible* That is indeed his premise, 
and not only of Aristotle, but of political philosophy as long as it existed 
and exists, that there is a possibility of an impartial judgment* The 
impartial man, as Aristotle sees him, or Plato, is not the neutral* The 
neutral man is an indifferent man* The impartial man is a man who is very 
much concerned with getting a just decision* A neutral is not a judge* 

How this is the first point* The political philosopher in the classical 
sense is meant to be the impartial umpire between the various classes of 
society, Whether all political philosophers, to say nothing of those who 
call themselves philosophers, fulfill that promise, is another matter, but 
that they surely meant* 

The second point, which we have to consider from the very beginning, 
is this* The term political science, or rather its Greek equivalent 



la oldsrthan political science in any academic sense of 
ginally meant the political skill, the skill of the state¬ 
sman. I mean a skill which is not possessed by every citizen, the skill of 
the statesman, the skill of handling the affairs of the city by deed and 
by speech* Speech is 30 very important for the foHewing reason* i^ery 
decision of any importance must be preceded by deliberation, and delib¬ 
eration means speaking* In other words, decision-making, which is now so 
common in a certain branch of political science, that is a word which 
hardly occurs® A key term throughout the ages is deliberation* It was 
understood that deliberation must lead to seme kind of conclusion, but the 
emphasis was on deliberation, on the rational activity# When you speak of 
decision, you are inclined to think of the last step, this way or that way, 
tossing coins as it were, which may not be preceded by deliberation at all# 

I suggested long ago that someone interested in the present day concepts of 
political science should make a study of the origins of the concept of 
decision, how it came in as a key term into political science* I suspect 
it came from Germany to this country in connection with the prep*iration 
of the Nazi movement and the breakdown of parliamentary deliberative 
practice* But that is a mere suspicion of mine. It should be truly 
investigated. I think if you would look up a book in political science 
written forty years ago, you would observe at the least that there is a 
much smaller frequency of the term decision than you find now* How to 
come back to ray point* The ordinary citizen is a citizen for good or 
ill of this particular community, and the change from citizenship in one 
city to citizenship in another city is almost unknown* Cme might emig¬ 
rate, but then he would be a Me tic# That he should change his citizen¬ 
ship is practically unknown* But the skill, the epi stage, is tranaf err able. 
There is the classic example of one of the greatest Athenian statesmen, 
Themistocles, who later on got into trouble and fled to the Persian king 
and advised him very well, to the damage of Athens* But the skill as such 
is transferable# It is not bound to the here and now as the loyalty 
proper# How given the fact that speech plays such a great role in ary 
renublican society—you know, especially in the republican society where 
the authoritative body is a deliberative body and viewed as a smaller 
group—you must be able to speak, A monarch can be more than laconic* 

There are famous cases of such men who were almost speechless but got 
significant things done. But nevertheless in a republican society you 
have to be able to speak* New it proved to be possible to teach speaking, 
and thus the art of rhetoric developed# And that was the first form of 
political science as a teachable thing# The skill of the statesman, that 
was not understood to be teachable# But political science as the art of 
speaking became teachable* And that was done by the so-called Sophists 
prior to Socrates* The transferrable character of that thing is very 
easy to observe because the Sophists were ordinarily strangers* They 
were migrating* It was not essentially related to any particular 
political community# It applied to all* 

But this of course is a very narrow view of political science, that 
it should be the art of public speaking, the art of public speech* The 
whole substance of politics, one can say, is missed in this external and 
formal understanding of politics* The highest part of political under¬ 
standing, as the ancients understood it, is the legislative art, that art 
which you need, not in the narrow sense in which we now mean it, the member 
of the Senate or the House of Representatives, but the man who can devise 
a code far a community, a code meant to be valid indefinitely, for a very 
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long time. Something -.That is nofyfeeant by the founding fathers, more than 
what we mean today by the legislator* The framework in which political action 
of the moment always takes place, this is the highest arts Political phil¬ 
osophy as Plato and Aristotle meant it was the art of the legislator as a 
teachable art, not the art which some given legislator possesses by 
virtue of sane natural' gift but as a teachable art. The political philosopher 
was understood to be the teacher of legislators. Now that lasted until a 
very long time ago. Boithsm I think still understood himself as a teacher 
of legislators. So these twoelenenta we must always keep in mind prior to 
ary discussion of the details, that the political philosopher comes to sight 
originally on the one hand as the impartial umpire, not a partisan, and the 
second as the teacher of legislators. 

Now I ’.Till go into a somewhat more detailed enumeration of the key- 
differences between Aristotle's political science and present day political 
science. And after that we can pause for a discussion. One point is only a 
repetition of what 1 said last time. Aristotle does not make a distinction 
between philosophy and science. Hence, he does not make a distinction between 
political philosophy and political science. And that is still true until 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. That sciantla civilis and the 
philosophia dvilla are the same thing* VThereas tociay political science 
is one thing and political ohilosophy is another thing, and the basis of 
that is a general distinction between science, on the one hand, and phil¬ 
osophy, on the ofiter. I have discussed this point last time in the fact 
of the establishment of philosophically or metaphysically neutral sciences, 
and X do not have to go into that now. I mention only the consequences 
so far as the social sciences are concerned. The Aristotelian politics, 
which you can call political science or political philosophy*—-it is the 
same thin g — c cfcraces what we call political science, economics, and socio¬ 
logy, because the political association, being the highest association 
according to Aristotle, embraces all other associations, and therefore the 
study of all these other associations, trade unions, political clubs, and 
so on, is only a part of the analysis of the body politic. The same would 
be true of economics or political psychology or what have you. 

The second point, and that has also been alluded to last time, Aris¬ 
totle makes a fundamental distinction between theoretical and practical 
sciences, a distinction which we have abandoned. w e have in its stead 
a distinction between theoretical and applied sciences. Now applied 
sciences are sciences which presuppose the theoretical sciences. The 
practical sciences as Aristotle understands them do not presuppose 
theoretical sciences. The reason is this. Human action has principles 
of its own, principles rhlch are known independently of theoretical 
sciences. Moat simply stated, too simply as we shall see later, but 
sufficiently far the purpose, man has by nature certain ends. These 
ends have an inner order, hierarchy, as we say, and he is by nature 
inclined toward those ends. Therefore, man has by nature some aware¬ 
ness of those ends. He doesn't have to go beyond these ends by nature 
known to him in order to find his bearings* Being aware of these ends, 
he must seek means for them, and he can then, by growing up and aoting 
reasonably, he will gradually acquire a habit of choosing the proper 
means for the proper ends. This was called prudence. Prudence means 
a habit of choosing the proper means for the rij^it ends* How this 
prudence develops wholly independently of any scientific or academic 
institutions* I mean human Bociety itself somehow takes care of that* 
Political science, as Aristotle understands it, or practical science. 
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Including e-chics, economics, and politics* consists in the coherent expo¬ 
sition of the ends of man in their proper order* and we can also say in 
expounding the general rules of prudence* shat is now polemically referred 
to as proverbial wisdom* If I ran ember well* one example which was used 
was, a stitch in time saves nine* Unfortunately I forgot the proof that 
this is an unreasonable rule* That was done by Herbert Simon* If anyone 
has studied public administration he wculd know that* The implication of 
Aristotle is that there is a sphere of prudence, of private prudence, and 
of political or public prudence* Public or political prudence is of 
course more grand and mare comprehensive* This is in principle self- 
sufficient and closed* That is Indeed the Aristotelian view* 

A difficulty arises as follows* The whole prudent action* arising 
at all times in fundamentally the same way* in men and not in all men 
equally* that is at all times endangered by false theoretical opinions* 

If you take a present day example* there are at all times such things as 
Marxian, and if you look at the situation frets the point of view of Aris¬ 
totle, one would have to say that Marxism makes impossible prudent action* 
This is due to the fact ultimately that it is theoretically false opinion* 

But there are at all times such false theoretical opinions* These false 
theoretical opinions can be refuted of course only by theoretical argument* 

So at all times practical wisdom or prudence—these are synonymous terms— 
at all times practical wisdom is in need of a theoretical defense* But 
this doesn't mean from Aristotle's point of view that practical wisdom 
is in need of a theoretical basis* That may seen to be a subtle distinct¬ 
ion, but it is an important distinction* 

Now if we look at present day political science* one thing is absolutely 
elementary, as Dr* VJatson would say* There is not such a thing as natural 
knowledge of the natural ends of man* N men have n different values* and 
even different values at different times* and there Is no possibility of 
distinguishing between a higher and a lower and* That is the absolutely 
dogmatic premise now* In accordance with this* as I mentioned before* the 
distinction between theoretical and practical science is replaced by the 
distinction between theoretical and applied sciences* Some people have 
been speaking of policy sciences in political science* and they mean by 
that applied sciences* 

In the older view* in the Aristotelian view* the basis* the matrix 
of political science, is practical science* is produce* experience of 
life in a variety of circums tancea • Of course that Is not merely the 
experience of the spectator but also that of the man who handles pol¬ 
itics 1 things * That is the basis* There is solid knowledge of political 
things Is applied there that is in need of elaboration* of coherent 
exposition, and that ie not done by the practical man* But it is good 
if it is done**.in such places as universities* But in the modern view* 
if it is presented clearly* as it is in some cases* the experience of 
life* practical wisdom, is not the basis of political science, The basis 
is scientific psychology* That is in many cases today some form of 
Freudian psychoanalysis* it doesn't make ary difference which, but it is 
not the practical psychology of the politician* of the businessman, and 
especially of the mare decent representatives of these professions. But 
scientific psychology is the basis* Perhaps to some extent it is also 
sociology but sociology always points back In the order of the sciences 
to psychology and I think we have to go back to this assertion I made before* 
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Now tbs third difference ■' - an d this is a mere enumeratiorr—the aware¬ 
ness of tne practical principles, of the principles of action, shows itself, 
according to Aristotle, primarily to a highs** degree in public speech, 
authoritative speech, forensic speech, especially in law or in legislation, 
rather than In merely private speech,, If you want to understand politics, 
listen to what legislators in the act of legislation say how they justify 
the imsure, and so on, rather than on merely private speech* Although he 
was not such a fool as not to know that there are sometimes things, and 
perhaps in many important cases, unavowed things, never said in public, 
as behind the legislators, but the difference, the fact that they cannot 
avow it, however powerful it may be, is terribly important* That throws 
a light on the political situation, what can be avowed and rfiat cannot 
be avowed, and that is of great practical importance* So Aristotle* s 
political science views political things in the perspective of the 
citizen, I mentioned this before* ftiere is a variety of citizen per¬ 
spectives, and therefore the need for an umpire* The modern political 
scientist regards himself as an outside observer of the political scene, 
even if he devises a method of participant observer, because this part¬ 
icipant observer is a kind of make-believe* He is aware he can't find 
out certain things if he doesn't play the participant* But the fund¬ 
amental posture la that of the observer* He looks, to use a phrase 
stemming from one of the heroes of modem thought, he looks at political 
things as one would look at triangles or fish, the big ones swallowing 
the small ones* From this it follows, an important difference follows 
regarding the language* 'Hie language of Aristotle in his political 
science is the language of the citizen* I wonder whether there is a 
single term in the Politics which doss not stem from the political arena, 
which was not in connon use® Even the key terns, the central terms* For 
example, the central term in Aristotle's Politics is the Greek term 
poll tela, which is ordinarily translated by the term constitution* I 
will "speak of that later* This is the key tens, the teem which was used 
in political life by political men long before it was taken up by political 
philosophers* But one thing is obvious to anyone who has ever seen any¬ 
thing of modem political science, that you cannot even begin to speak 
of political phenomena as viewed by the modem political scientists without 
having elaborated in advance an extensive technical vocabulary* 

A fourth point* For Aristotle it goes without saying that political 
science must evaluate political things* The whole political science of 
Aristotle—-there are descriptive parts, that goes without saying—but 
the whole pursuit culminates in exhortation and categoric advice* Do 
this. Do not do that* In present day political science, the values are 
regarded as merely subjective, and therefore evaluation is not possible, 
is outside the province of political science* The knowledge culminates 
in prediction, at least it hopes to culminate in that, and, at moat, in 
hypothetical advice, meaning if you want to have a free society, do this 
and this* If you want to have a tyrannical society, do this and this* 

(End of Side I) 

" ■ a free society is preferable to a tyrannical society® 

How the last point and in a way the most important point* For Arist¬ 
otle's political science man is a being with a character of his own, a 
being sul generis * Man is a being with a dignity of his own. We can say. 
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using ron-Ari stote lian language * but as a kind of sieve towards him, man la 
the only being of which we know which can be concerned with self—respect* 

And the proof of that is that man ean despise himself* A being which can 
respect himself is also a being tfiloh can despise himself* That is inse^K 
arable* Man is capable of a sense of shame* as a modem called it* the beast 
with red cheeks* Brutes do not have a sense of shame* and tils means that 
man has some awareness* however dim, of how he ought to live* And if he 
does not live in accordance with this, he is ashamed of it* In other words* 
there is a necessary connection between what we call morality, ie», the view 
of how man ought to live, and law* Because there is a necessary connection 
between the dignity of man and the dl&iity of the public order* This means 
the political is sui generis * irreducible to the sib-political. Man is 
essentially distinguished from the brutes and from the gods* This view* 
which might seem to be a special philosophic view* is however the common- 
sensdcal view* as you can see from the following example* When the Four 
Freedoms were proposed by President Roosevelt* there ocourred for example 
the freedom from want for all, TJcw President Roosevelt took it for 
granted that he demanded freedom from want for all men, not far all tigers* 
or for all rats* or for all lice* He takes this for granted* The 
implication of all these judgments is of course there is a radical difference 
not what we call an essential difference, because that is already a highly 
sophisticated notion* essence* This philosophical notion doesn't have to 
be, and yet the notion of the fundamental difference between men and other 
beings may very well be there. 

Present day political science* at least the official political science— 
the Individual members are of course free to have their private opinions* 
but these are only private opinions—there is only a difference of degree 
between men and brutes* An immediate heritage from evolutionism, xhareas 
by the way evolution does not necessarily imply that* because there may very 
well be jumps from one type of being to another, and therefore very well 
an essential difference* Still* there is only a difference of degree 
between men and beasts or men and robots* You must have read statements 
to this effect* And the reason is this* and that goes very deep in the 
modern development, to understand sane thing, means on the basis of modern 
thought* to understand its genesis or its conditions. Therefore, to 
understand man means to understand man in terms of his genesis or in terms 
of his conditions* Neither his genesis nor his conditions are specific¬ 
ally human* This notion of science demands the reduction of the human 
to what humanly speaking is the sub-human* The higher must be understood 
in the light of the lower* the human in terns of the sub-human, the 
rational in terms of the sub-rationale-that has became particularly 
fashionable as the consequence of psycho-analysis—the political in terms 
of the sub-political. The political is a mere surface phenomenon and 
according to many people you have to dig deeper* is,, you have to go into 
the groups* cr in the psychology of the individuals if you want to understand 
political life* The institutions, the manifest and explicit purposes of the 
great political institutions* that is pushed into the background and cannot 
supply the key* Political science is logically later than sociology or 
psychology* And it has been said more than once by same of these people 
that the independence of political science as an Independent discipline is 
only a hangover from the past* and with the proper progress of sociology 
political science will be absorbed by sociology, and a few disciplines like 
public law and international law will have to go to the law schools where 
they belong* 




So this much in the way of a vary general description of the fund* 
soental difference between Aristotelian political science and present day 
political science. The purpose of this confrontation was not to make a 
case one way or the other but only to remind you of certain premises 
which, even if the present day political science is sound, it is necessary 
to know what its tacit premises are. And that will become clear only if 
you kruw the alternative to present day political science. The clearest 
caae cf that is the Aristotelian political science. X would say that ary 
intelligent adherent of present day political science simply would have to 
admit this, that there is no political doctrine comparable in comprehensive¬ 
ness to Aristotelian political science. Even such a remarkable work as 
Montesquieu* s Spirit of Laws, the only modem work which one can compare 
in breadth to Aristotle's Politics, doesn't have the breadth of Aristotle's 
Politics . Now I make a pause before I go on and would like to see to what 
extent 2 have made myself understood. 

Qj TCould you elaborate on the last distinction you made between Aristotelian 
political theory or political philosophy and political philosophy today? 

Tou that the modems have reduced the political to the sub-political... 

At Aryans who has ever seen a political orator knows that the passions are 
very Important. There is no question. But the question is whether you 
should like to leave it at merely observing the interplay of the passions, 
and thus make predictions on that basis, or whether you should not think 
about the right use of the passions, which passions, which kind of passions 
should be aroused, and whioh kind of passions should not be aroused by the 
decent statesman. But I think your question was somewhat broader and I 
will try to give an answer to the extent to which I understood it. You 
know what group politics moans, what David Truman and such people intend, 
and Bentley, TJhat do they say? The real political phenomena, the serious 
and substantial things, are groups and their interests. N interest groups 
interested, in all meanings of the term interest. And then government has 
to act in some way as a kind of broker. IVhat are the political institutions 
proper, where do they come in? 'There do they come in in that scheme? They 
call it the habit background, is Bentley's tern. In other words, such a 
thing as the Constitution of the United States, the present day interpret¬ 
ation of the Constitution, that is the habit background. The real stuff is 
what is going on in Detroit and when a strike situation arises and so on. 

But If the group struggle is understood as one which should be settled and 
can be settled by peaceful means, that is of course the most important 
consideration, that is the habit background. TThan you have a question on 
the Judgment of a statesman, a politician, a president, was he wise, unwise, 
did he have any of the other virtues and vices of the statesman, the link-up 
of that with psychoanalysis, for example, which you find quite frequently, 
stated in the extreme view, and therefore giving it deliberately a caricature, 
you cannot knew anything of the vd sdom or folly of a statesman if you do not 
know what kind of affection he received as a baby. Now there may be a 
connection for all I know or care between what happened in the first year 
and when he is forty or fifty, but the sensible view of course is, whether 
he was wise or unwise, courageous or cowardly, and so on, can be established 
clearly an the basis of the record by people of Judgment. How to find reasons 
for that, whether it was due to faulty toilet training, or to being spoiled, or 
to congenital stupidity and cowardice, that is a relatively uninteresting 
question. The interesting question is how is it possible that such a man 
got elected, that would be the interesting political question. And for that 
reason you don't need any scientific psychology. 



Qt Don't you agree that it 1 a helpful in the ease of Congress to know that 
kinds of backgrounds they cone from, to know if someone was raised on a 
farm let's say, oar If someone comas frau a big city background? It would 
help one to know better why they say certain things* 

A* That would be of sene interest* But I would say that an Intelligent menbar 
of Congress, watching this colleague all the time, I would much more listen 
to him than to a doctor's thesis on that subject* Because after all it 
depends so very much on judgment, which particular cases or actions or utter¬ 
ances are important or unimportant* Sometimes his action In a given case 
may be simply due to the fact that he felt the sensible thing to do was the 
sensible thing to do* VTfcy do I need a further explanation for that? But 
in other cases it nay not be so obvious that it was the sensible thing for 
an intelligent and patriotic man to do and then one must indeed see what 
was the source of error* It could be simple pressure on the part of his 
constituents against his better knowledge, and it oeuld also be that he 
himself was confused by the parochialism of his perspective* Sure that 
would be of some Interest* But I don't believe that this requires scien¬ 
tific study* I would say an intelligent journalist, a really intelligent 
journalist, and a conscientious man who takes the neoessary trouble, I 
would trust at least as much as the so-called scientist* 

Qs I understand you when you say the political scientist builds up to the 
study of taan from beasts and robots* You spoke of Aristotle conceiving 
man in a qualitatively different way fran the gods or the beasts* Yjould 
you elaborate a little mere fully on that? 

At You misunderstood me* I said Aristotle starts frcm the fact that man 
is essentially different from the beasts and also from the gods* And I 
don't say he derives him from that, he takes it, that is the starting point* 
Aristotle could not derive man from anything because he believed, as we now 
think erroneously, in the eternity of the visible universe* Do you know 
what that means? There have always been men* Man has always been generated 
by a father and mother and there was never a first man, either in the Bibl¬ 
ical sense, created by God, or in the present day sense, than at some 
moment man was generated by non-man* So there is no derivation of man* 

In the modem view it Is understood, on the basis of a certain version of 
evolutionism, that man, being derivative from non-man, oan be understood 
ultimately in terms of non-man* I have heard such views, what's the diff¬ 
erence between men and brutes, even those closest to him, except that man 
uses verbal symbols* Now Aristotle would say, what does that mean, verbal 
symbols?./ It means he speaks* That is what Aristotle says, man Is the 
animal who possesses speech* And that requires, and again very loosely 
spoken, that he is capable of having concepts, not merely impressions or 
whatever you call It* And th* is a radical difference* It has infinite 
consequences in every respect, so -that any analogy, and any attempt to 
understand human passions, human desires, howe ver low, in terms of that 
what you see in the other species of animals, is fundamentally wrong, 
although it may be illustrated to some extent* There was a famous 
presidential address by Las swell a few years ago, where he discussed the 
question, as if It were one of the most important problems of present day 
political science, to see whether human rights must not be given to robots* 
After all robots oan do fantastic mathematical things which no h&nan can 
do, and other things which they cannot do now but which they oan do In 



short order and hence they should be treated as such* Ton can say these 
ore extreme visits, not characteristic of the profession as a whole* That 
la clear* But what Is true of the profession as a whole is that the issue 
of the essential difference between men end non-man is not faced, and 
therefore the inclination is to understand the human in terms of the sub¬ 
human, as I put it* And within political science itself, to understand tbs 
moral and political In terms of the atb-polltioal, as mere interests and 
urges arxi what have you* I ant sure that many examples will come to our 
mind while we go, because wherever you look you find that* 

Qt In relation to your definition of philosophy, I was curious whether 
because dialectical materialism denies the Kantian thing-in-itself, oor^ 
sciousness being a reflection of abjective realities, rfcether you could 
call it philosophy any more. In the sense you just described* 

Ai I don’t know what professors in Moscow and other 1 places are saying now* 
Marx himself would not have Insisted that it be called philosophy. There 
are mary remarks in his early writings, when he was still engaged in a 
discussion with philosophy* Ton know, later on that was settled for him, 
after 18U8 roughly* Then there ere remarks to this effect, that philosophy 
is out* Just as in the study of nature we have natural science, nor there 
will be an anpdrieal analysis of social reality, namely, the one which he 
supplied, will take the plaoe of the other parts of philosophy* In the 
meantime they have found that formal logic is of some use* And they have 
that and it is taught and I think some other disciplines, but it really has 
no life in it* The real thing is of course what they take natural science 
to be, which is not necessarily what the natural sciences take it to be* 

Q, That is what X meant*«.philosophy because reality has a position 
objectively outside the htraan consciousness* 

At I know that* You can call it philosophy, that is not particularly 
Important, there are all kinds of philosophies, but how far is it relevant 
to us? I mean for argument’s sake, let us call Marxian a philosophy* ’That 
follows from that so far as ny argument is concerned? One thing you 
could say, that Marxism belongs to an older stratum of Western thought* 

Never forget that it was originally Western* An older stratum of Western 
thought in which the issue about the facVvalue distinction had not yet 
arisen*. Marx has no hesitation to make these value judgrants, and there 
are also statements in Marx already which prepare this tou^i posture, no 
■value judgrants. But that as you know is not the case* Marx surely had 
a notion—one can state the Marxian doctrine, on the basis of Marx, in 
moral terms. Only Marx would aay, that is absolutely uninteresting to 
ms because any moral teaching means belief in exhortation* When Aristotle 
describes the virtues in the Ethics, that is not a mere description* It 
is a reminder of 1 km men ought to live, and therefore it has an exhortating 
implication* Marx says that doen’t mean a thing* The real thing is the 
class struggle and an over-all notion like this* Most people are "decent” 
according to the standards of their society* If they say there are crl»- 
■t train and deviants, they are always an exception* If they have become 
large it is a sign the soolety is already in a crisis* But what the content 
of the decency Is, that depends on the economic structure ultimately* Now 
If you have a Communist society then the economic structure by Itself, and 
the oonsequoioe of the economic structure, will bring it about that man will 



naturally b® decent la a much more consistent maimer than they have ever 
been before* There will no longer be an opportunity for cheating* because 
them Is no longer any private pr operty * That is a crude example* One 
should state it In much fuller terms* but surely Marxian doesn* t claim to 
be free from value Judgments* X mean It depreciates them* lb that extent 
that it says that is exhortation and that is of no use* T.'hat is important 
is social action* But since social action is necessarily prepared by 
speech* by propaganda* by appeal* therefore the value Judgment# come in and 
you only have to read what they have to say about the West and about part* 
icular trends in the West to see that they are sure that they can make 
objectively valid value judgments* To develop this one would have to go 
much further than I can now do* But one thing is clear* that the faoV 
value distinction emerged in the last decade of the nineteenth century* 
among bourgeois thinkers in Germany* However Marxism has prep a red an 
indifference to the moral judgments as moral judgments* it has not yet 
reached that stage* 

Q* 1 understand your criticism of those who would apply psychoanalytic 
theory to politics* people like Lassusll who wrote a book called Psycho¬ 
pathology and Politics* but X have the feeling that your criticism mild 
also be directed more broadly* X msy be wrong on this and X would therefore 
like your coimnent on whether you feel psychoanalytic theory Is equally wrong* 
headed* so to speak* in being directed toward mental illness and helping 
people with emotional problems* 

At Why should X be such a brute?.**I oppose quackery but I simply don't 
knar whether psychoanalysis is helping or quackery...But the applications 
to political science are absolutely grotesque* 

Qt The reason X raised the question* •• 

At May X say this* they are of course not simple applications of a pre¬ 
existing theory to political matters* they are based on a very definite 
political view* Lasswell'e overall view* as far as I remember it at the 
moment* is that the political man as political man* running for office* 
political man is a sick man* There is something fundamentally wrong with 
the wish to have power* which a man who wants to do something as a practical 
man must possess* And the ultimate dream of Las sire 11 is an anarchistic 
society* a society without government* That doesn't follow Freud* X 
heard a senator* in a certain meeting* express an opinion—X was absolutely 
surprised* because this man had never heard of Lassnell* he comes from a 
rural part of the United Statee~+ie said the ordinary people are decent 
and the whole trouble oomee from the politicians* Now he was thinking 
cf course mostly of Khrusohev, but I think he would really have to 
include all senators except himself* How X believe there is a kind of 
old-fashioned hard anarchism whioh you can trace to Tom Paine—you know 
this view of Tom Paine* society takes care of Itself* and you need govern¬ 
ment only for rather marginal functions* you know* someone gets drunk and 
starts shooting* But the main business of living doesn't need any govern¬ 
ment. And I think Lassnell is an hedr to this Tom Painean tradition, and 
he combines that with psychoanalysts 0 Freud was a very old-fashioned 
fellow in this respect* You know* he believed in police and all the things 
belonging thereto will be necessary as long as there will be man* In other 
words* Lassnell is not Freud* 
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Qi But wh«n you talk about Freudian theory* am you not also contrasting 
Aristotle with Freud himself? 

At It Tould not be easy to understand Freud's own doing as a scientist in 
terms of Ms notion of the human soul* Tfoether reason* understanding* does 
not belong to the fundamental equipment from man from the ver y beginning* and 
camot be deduced from ary sifcoonscieus or Id or ego or that have you* So 
that science in the Aristotelian sense is an actualization of a potentiality 
belonging to man as man* and a psychological explanation of all things id 
absolutely impossible* It Is impossible because you explain something which 
you always presuppose belongs to you* And if you look at the attempts to 
give a psychoanalytical account of science* I think you Trill see*** 

(Due to mechanical difficulties the lecture became Inaudible at this point*) 
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And I believe tha t only fifty can find a seat in 30$,> That would seem to 
decide in favor of this room, unless the dwindling process proceeds at an 
unusually fast pace* I do not know what I shall do* 1 think it is safer, 
because the reversal cannot be reverted, to leave it at this room and to 
inform the adninistration accordingly* And the last point is this* At 
the end of the last meeting, quits a few students oame up with questions 
which i thought were of the kind that should be treated openly, because 
they wore not really private questions but questions of the same publicity 
as those which I have discussed* Now as I told the gentlemen in question, 
they should put a note or notes on my desk in very legible handwriting 
or type, so that I would know what it is about and we could discuss it* 

Mr._I remember by name* Hhy did you put it here? It is a waste of time* 

I see, thank you* Is there anyone else who has a written statement? Well, 
in the future I think we will simply make this a practice, and if anyone 
is dissatisfied or confused about a given point, and we didn't have the 
occasion to discuss this point in class, they should put it here* Is it 
true, Mr* asks, that the decline of political dieory is due to a 
decline into historic!am on tbs part of contemporary theorists, or is it 
rather the case that co n tempo rar y political scientists have simply ignored 
the role of political theory? 

Tea, well, I believe I have answered that question already, but apparently 
I did not make nyself understood* Contemporary political scientists do not 
simply ignore the role of political theory* I do not believe there is a single 
vocal political scientist today who would not admit the necessity of political 
theory* Th-t is past, the time when people said no theory, facts, because 
today it is generally admitted that no facts without theory* The question 
therefore is not vh ether theory as such is important, but what kind of theory* 
The cleavage which exists is this* I believe the majority of political 
scientists, at least of professional political theorists today, would say 
that the only legitimate form of political theory is so-called causal theory, 
which is in effect not much more than methodology* And a minority would say 
political theory must be normative, otherwise it is not political theory* 

How this has nothing to do with what Mr * c alled his tortoise. That is an 
entirely different thing, which cos can superficially and administratively 
describe as follows* Even those who say that political theory can only be 
causal theory generally speaking say it is reasonable to give courses in 
the history of political theory, or history of political philosophy. There 
are of course some radical fellows, mostly of the younger generation, who 
say, since political philosophy is nonsense, being based necessarily on 
the lUegLtdmate transition from facts to values, why should we teach it? 

I mean, lit us not be i m pr ess ed jpo ouch by these big names, Plato, Hacb- 
iavelli, or whoever they are* Tfe have today equally big names* Just as 
it happens in painting, that RenBrandt or Titian is still more famous than 
seme people now exhibiting in tbs Art Institute* That is merely an optical 
Illusion and in a thousand years a fellow from the Art Institute will be 
as famous as Titian, or, taking our field, Harold Lasswell will prove to 
be the John Locke of the twentieth ce n t u r y * But still, leaving it at the 
practical administrative level, it la so, consistently or inconsistently, 
most political science departments would say, we ought to have a man who 
gives a course in the history of political philosophy from Plato to the 
present time* This has deeper reasons, but these reasons are not dlrays 
thought througi* In most oases, it is just the famous conservatism, not 
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merely of conservative#, but of h u m a n beings in general. It Is a usage* 
and it didn*t do any bant* let us continue it. But that is of course not 
good enough in the long run. That would be ny provisional answer to Ur* 

_»e question* But I have to take up the issue of historic! am in a more 

serious sense next week* Generally speaking it is my plan to devote this 
week to a discussion of positivism and next week to a discussion of hist>- 
oriciam* I believe this is indispensable if we want to have a meeting of 
minds regarding our these* classical polltlos* 

Now since there has been a long weekend* and since we are not yet 
acquainted, with a few exceptions* I will repeat the main points which I 
have made in the first two meetings* I started from the famous crisis of 
our time* and said it consists in the fact that we have become uncertain 
of our purpose* namely* of the modern purpose* of the aspiration toward 
the universal and Just society on the basis of the emancipation of tech¬ 
nology and science* The unpleasantnesses and difficulties symbolized by 
the atomic boob are the most simple explanation for a return to our trod* 
ition Thich has takm place in many quarters and which consists of two 
heterogeneous and even antagonistic elements* the Bible and the Greek 
philosophy or science* As social scientists we are r ef er red back prim* 
arily to the classical tradition* to the Greek tradition* and the question 
which we have is ihethar the Greek tradition can be of any use to us in our 
present predicament* If we turn to the academic reflection of this contemp¬ 
orary aittsis* we arrive at a more precise formulation* The key thesis of 
present day social seisms is the dlstlnstian be tw ee n facts and values* 

No knowledge of right and wrong* of good or bad* is possible* Only a 
knowledge of facts* of theories of facts* etc* That meaza that science is 
able to increase man's power* but is unable to tell man how to use this 
power* Such is undotbtedly the situation now* and that constitutes the 
crisis* It beeonms therefore necessary to consider the fact-value distinction* 

If we consider it we see that this distinction and this question must 
be put on a broader basis* which I tentatively describe as the relation 
between the scientific understanding of human things or political things* 
and the common sense understanding of political things* for the reason 
given* that for the common sense understanding the faot-value distinction 
doesn't exist and the scientific understanding as now existing is const¬ 
ituted by that distinction* It is obvious that the common sense under¬ 
standing of political things is primary and the scientific understanding 
is derivative* And therefore the common sense understanding must be 
tefamiijii the matrix out of which the scientific understanding emerges. 

T7e nggpftee this reason have a coherent and Indd understanding of the 
political things as understood by common sense* And I asserted* without 
provikj|| that this elaborated presentation of the common sense understanding 
Is cwauhle to us in Aristotle's Polltlos m ore than anywhere else* Now 
In order to lead slowly up to Aristotle* a politics I discussed briefly 
the distinction bet ween modem sad classical thought in most sweeping but 
I hope not unprincipled or arbitrary manner* I confronted first the present 
day view of philosophy with the Aristotelian view of philosophy* and we 
reached the conclusion that in the present day scheme the theme of phil¬ 
osophy is nan* whereat in Aristotle's philosophy the central theme la 
God or nature* I leave it at this ambiguous core for reasons it ich will 
appear later* I illustrated this difference by two famous examples* the 
notion of natural law as a moral lor In p re -modor n times* and the rights 
of man in modem tinea* And I illustrated it also by the notion of poetry 
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and the other arte as imitation cf nature in contrast with the modern rise 
which traces the arts to btman creativity, I then contrasted present day 
political sdenoe with Aristotelian political science, and there the chief 
point I made was this*. For Aristotle there is an essential difference 
between man and nozraan, whereas it is characteristic of present day - 
political science that it teles to reduce the political to the sociological 
or psychological, is*, to the sub-political# This is connected with the 
broader issue, not limited to political science, but characteristic of all 
modem science, the understanding of the human in the light of the sub-human. 
The crudest sign of that, and a sign whioh is much too crude to be chaa>- 
acteristic of the profession, is the Importance attached by some famous 
political scientists, like Herbert Simon, to the observation of decision¬ 
making among rata as a kqr to human dedaioo-oaldng# This sounds fumy, 
but it is consistent. 

How how can we reconcile the results of these two confrontations, 
the oonteontation of modern and Aristotelian philosophy, and of modern 
and Aristotelian political science? m modern philosophy the emphasis is 
on man# In modern political philosophy the emphasis is on the attempt to 
understand the hunaa In the light of the sUb-ftuman, and therefore the 
political in the light of the sib-political, I would give this answer# 

Man becomes the theme of philosophy as contradistinguished from science, 
because theprimary theme of the sciences, nature, proves to he relative to 
man In the last analysis, for the following reason# Mature proves to be 
relative to man because it proves to be relative to method# AH results 
of the sciences present themselves as provisional and hypothetical# We 
do not know nature, we know only a certain range of phenomena, and this 
knowledge is provisional, etfcjeet to revision at every point# The highest 
principle at which we arrive in our analysis of soienoe is the principle 
of contradiction, the only principle strictly speaking which Is not arbi¬ 
trary# You can take any mathematical system of axioms and exchange it for 
another# There is no difficulty# All theories are in principle provisional 
and radically arbitrary# The only thing which is not arbitrary is the 
principle governing all. possible theories and that is the principle of 
contradiction, This is the only absolute whioh remains, despite the dis¬ 
claimer of all absolutes# But what is this principle of contradiction? 
Ultimately they will be compelled to say it is a principle located in the 
human mind. Beasts don't contradict themselves because they don't speak# 

We see that the only absolute that remains Is man or something human# And 
to that extant modern thougit is oensistent by conceiving of philosophy as 

3 fear this provisional discussion of the issue we must now try 
decision, that is to say, to answer the question whether the 
faob-valne distinction is necessary or tenable# Da this discussion I 
will repeat unintentionally, to a certain extent, things whioh I have 
said in print# In print I said them of course much mere precisely and 
cautiously than It is possible or desirable in a classroom# I don't 
hesitate to tell you where I spoke about that, and those of you who are 
interested may read it# I wrote a book# Natural Right and History* 

Chapter Two, end the title essay In a book Is Political Philosophy?, 
Finally I wrote an article, "Relativism," in a book. Relativism and tw 
Study of Man* Van Nostrand, 1?61# I don't know whether the library tias that. 
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How the fact-value distinction appears today to be self-evident, as 
obviously true to the meanest capacities. And yet it is of very recent 
date. Or. Brecht, In his book which I mentioned to you before, traced it 
to the Qeraaa philoao phar-eociologist, Signal, and to a book of Slmnel's, 
Introduct ioo to i ioral Science. 1892. The very term value, so common now, 
I Know hardly any contSmporary who doesn't use it, this term itself is of 
very recent origin. Contrary to a certain hypothesis, it does not stem 
from economics. Of course, it was always used in economics, but this 
economic use has no relation. It became a philosophical term only in 
the 182jO*s in Germany. The people who used it are practically unknown 
even in Germany now, to say nothing of outside of Germany. There is 
only one famous name who used it in a significant way, and this is 
Lotae...It is by no means clear why tills tern value emerged which no one 
ever used... (The remainder of the tape is inaudible.) 
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A question from Mr 0 Seltzer, is Max Weber's distinction between foots and 
values merely an extension from an earlier vies beginning with Machiavelli, 
that happiness or man's ends are subjective, to the present notion that the 
conditions of happiness are also subjective? if something like that is the 
base, could you give a rough indication of thy the early modem thinkers were 
dissatisfied with the ancient view of the objectivity of man's ends? 

That is a very long question which I have to touch on later vhen I come 
to explain the differences b etween Aristotle's principles and the principles 
of liachlavelli and his followers* For the time being, I can only repeat 
that I said last time, taking the example of Hobbes* For Hobbes, L eke, 
and Rousseau, there was no question that there is an objective teaching 
regarding values in private as well as in public life, because there is one 
and only one fundamental desire, the desire for self-preservation* And 
this desire demands, in fundamentally all oases, identically the same human 
habits, say the habits of peace, of human friendliness or what have you, and 
it was settled with that* Now today, says Max Weber, but 1 believe quite a 
few others would say that is not true, the desire for self-pre s er va tion, 
while playing a great role, is not universal^tn all oases of all men the 
leading desire* For example, there are societies, say war-Uke societies, 
which disparage that over-gre a t concern with the individual's self-preser¬ 
vation* Whether that is a good argument or not is another matter* But « 
there is no longer anyone who would say thaw is one and only one fund- 
amentaldesire of man and in addition that this desire gives us a sufficient 
indication as to what the individual and eooiety ought to do* 1 believe I 
cannot say more than that without opening up an infinite question, especially 
since I have to take up this question anyway* 

A question from Mr* Donald Rosenthal* What would you understand the purposes 
of science to be? Is Aristotle's oommon sense in political matters to be 
distinguished from his scientific approach in other areas? Finally, if 
Aristotle* a understanding of politics is eoauon sense, how is one to distin¬ 
guish the varieties of common sense from belief in witches, from the idea 
that the sun moves around the earth? 

These are all very sensible questions, but I have to take them up coherently 
or as some people say, systematically* I said at the beginning that ny 
thesis regarding Aristotle's political science as the perfect fbrm of oonmon 
sense understanding of political things is open to massive objections and 
that I will discuss these objections point by point* The first question, 
only ons verd* What would you understand the purpose of science to be? 

What doss anyone understand the purpose of science to be today? I have to 
take that up later* You can say our difficulty is exactly that we do no 
longer have an answer to this question* 

There are two more questions* One is by Ur* * Is not the fact-value 
distinction at least in one sense hi^ily traditional? The Western trad¬ 
ition is today a Graeco-Christian tradition* Christianity and some fanes 
of Judaism teach that Cod and man are not of the same substance, that man 
can think of God only through the analog!* entis, that man's apprehension 
of God is an act of divine grace* if me fact-value distinction were 
illegitimate, man and God would be of similar st* stance, Anselm's argument 
would be a possibility, and as St* Thomas pointed out of Anselm, If Anselm 
were right, the argument from the contingency of the world would automatically 
collapse* 
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That la a ver y learned statement, but It is wholly unintelligible to 
me* That one cannot ohooae Thanes Aquinas as an authority for the fact- 
value distinction is written large on ever y page of Thomas, for the very 
single reason that Thomas agrees with Aristotle* s teleological view of 
beings Every being, at least every created being, is by nature directed 
towards an end. Hence, in all his actions, all his states of mind or 
body, are to be judged in teras of its specific and. Differently stated, 
in a teleological doctrine, fact aid value coincide, because to be means 
to be directed toward an end* The distinction doesn’t apply* Mr* , 
where are you? 

Q* Here, sir* 

At Are you satisfied? 

Qt That I meant by the question was that doesn’t the position that facts 
and values are not different things deny the position that Qod and man are 
separate substance, because for man naturally to know Qod, in order for that 
to happen, there would have to be a wind lari ty in substance, and then Anselm’s 
argument would be possible, and the other argument from the contingency of 
the world would collapse* 

As But look, I mean, this has absolutely nothing to do with what we are 
speaking of—the distinction between facts and values has absolutely nothing 
to do with whether the ontological argument is a limited argument** ^because 
Thomas Aquinas asserts that Qod really is demonstrable* And there is of 
oourse a difference of substance between God and man, namely the creator 
and the created* 

Qs But it’s a different one from Anselm's argument* 

As But what has that to do with the fact-value distinction? I mean you 
would have to show ms that Anselm upheld the faot-value distinction by 
virtue of believing in the possibility of the ontological proof and Thomas 
Aquinas rejected the faot-value distinction by virtue of his rejection of 
the ontological proof* As soon as you have done this, we will consider it* 

The fact-value distinction Is really not older than fifty or sixty years* 

There are some little traces of it in writers of the nineteenth century, 
some even in Marx and so oh, but that is not yet the story, that is not 
yet the developed doctrine* 

Now I turpi to the last statement, by Mr* Butterworth, which 1s rather long* 

The view was put forth that the bast 3 of political philosophy was a search 
for something better than mere convention, nemos * I question certainly if 
this does not run contrary to the idea set forth in the Platonic dialo gue 
Crito* In his conversation with the laws of Athens, nemos, Socrates is 
reminded that it is they who have engendered him, and have permitted him 
to grow into a seventy year old dtiaen of Athens and that it would be 
parricide now for him to turn against than* There is moreover the consider¬ 
ation of the fatherland, which Socrates should take into consideration* 
later the laws admit that Socrates is the victim of an injustice, but not 
of an injustice caused by the laws, but by men, namely the Athenian jury* 

If ary laws can be changed, it is probably them man-made rulings* In 
other words, the laws cannot be changed* But is it possible to Ignore 
or to change the body Of laws which has been handed down for ages in the 
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fora of convention? In the dialogue Lama it ia to be noted that many 
precautions are taken before the three aged men talk about the nomol 
under which they have lived* And theme is quite often reference neoe 
to the fact that only the old nan* honest citizens, could ever undertake 
3 uoh a dlaousalon* It la also noteworthy that the discussion takes place 
out of earshot of the youth in tho course of a journey* I would also like 
to point out what Aristotle says in derogation of those who consider laws 
to be a mere covenant* in the Third Book of the Politics, there and there* 
Barker cites Demosthenes who claims that the nomol wish for the just* the 
good* and the beneficial* This is what they seek* And this is what, when 
once it was found* was shown to men as a common injunction* equal for all 
and alike for all* This is nomoa to which it is proper that all men should 
render obedience* There are many reasons why they should do so, but the 
chief of them are first that law is an invention gift of the gods* next that 
it represents the opinion of sensible men* next that the oorreotion of wrong¬ 
doings* whether voluntary or involuntary* and finally that the general cove¬ 
nant of a polls in accordance with which it is proper that all members of 
the polls should live* Even though Aristotle agrees with the last point* 
it must be noted that his agreement would carry him to agree with the other 
reasons adduced by Demosthenes for obedience* for reverence to the nemos * 
Could you please comment on this and show me what points I might beaver- 
looking or wherein you feel that this ia an erroneous view? 

Troll, I cannot do that now* I oan only mention one point where 1 
think you are wrong* where what you call from Demosthenes* or rather from 
Barker’s quoting Demosthenes* shows it* Nomolw iah far the just, the good* 
and the beneficial* This is what they seek* but do they find it in all 
cases? And v he law which confronts you direotly with its claim to obed¬ 
ience is by no means necessarily in agreement with the just* the good* and 
the beneficial* Do other words* you have to make a distinction between 
good laws and laws which are not good* And this distinction cannot be made 
on tlie basis of mere law* because all these* the good laws and the bad laws* 
are laws* in a sense* You have to transcend the law in order to judge the 
law in terms of goodness and badness* That is ultimately* and according 
to the classical view* something like natural law* although the term natural 
law does not yet occur in Plato and Aristotle for reasons vfcleh I will discuss 
later* I cannot say more now without disrupting ay whole course plan* I 
an sure you would not want me to do that* 

Ifovr 1st us pro ceed* because we have now to rush a bit* I can state 
the purpose of the present discussion as follows* TJe want to understand 
classlaa^ political philosophy* There are obstacles to that* The obstacles 
are not due to mere ignorance* though that is in a way not an obstacle but a 
help* You are tabula rasa and you are perfectly open* The obstacles have 
the o ha r eet g’ of prejudices* There are certain prejudices which prevent us 
from understanding classical political philosophy as it was meant* The 
most important* the most powerful of these prejudices* I oall positivism* 

And last tine I gave a very provisional explanation in order to show you 
the various elements feeding positivism* By positivism I understand the 
following things* the view that scientific knowledge is the only form of 
genuine knowledge* This implies* in most cases* that the model of scien¬ 
tific knowledge ia that supplied by the exaot sciences, especially physics 
and chemistry* This view* that scientific knowledge is the only true 
knowledge* is the doctrine of positivism proper as founded by Comte* But 
today it goes on* goes beyond Comte* by asserting that scientific knowledge 



is any field Is limited to facte* relatione of facts* and ao on and on* 
in contradistinction to values* 

To repeat this point* and taking up a point raised in one of the 
questions here* the original meaning of modem science, not only in . 

Conte but at the very beginning* in the seventeenth century* did not 
of course include the factorable distinction. According to the ori?» 
inai view, science In this nee sense* is for the sake of paver* human 
power naturally* Dr* as Francis Bacon put ft* for the relief of man* a 
estate* In other words, science has one and only one overall purpose 
or end* and the reasonableness of that end* the relief of man* 8 estate* 
is known* There is no rational alternative* according to men like Bacon 
and Hobbes, and many of their successors* including the Utilitarians* to 
this notion, the relief of moats estate* comfortable self-preservation* 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number* There are various form* 
illations* but they mean fundamentally the same thing* 

Now we however are confronted with the fact that this notion of the 
purpose of science is no longer valid* for the very sicplfi reason* to speak 
only of the most massive thing* that in the aga* in the thermonuclear age* 
brought about by science, the usefulness of science for human well-being, 
as distinguished fran human destruction* is no longer evident* ?/e do no 
, longer have an answer to the question* a general answer to the question, 

* an authoritative answer to the question* of why science* And this is only 
a special case of the fact that no value judgments* as the judgment science 
is good* ore regarded any more susceptible of genuine validation by reason* 
17e ultimately come back to nan-rational preferences* A man becomes a 
scientist because he likes it* and that is all there is to it* A man turns 
his back on science and becomes a bea chc omber on a Pacific island because 
he likes it* Hbw 1st us look at that and let ns first see what the moral 
effeot of a social science thus oonceived Is* 

This view clear V implies that all values or all ends are of equal 
dignity* This manifest and neoeasary conclusion is sometimes denied* 
absurdly, I believe* 'That these people mean is this* X as a living 
being* as an aoting being* necessarily evaluate* Therefore for me* and 
me means any one of you* of ccurse, and any human being* values are of 
course of different dignity* If I vote for science I vote by this very 
fact against values incompatible with science mad so on* And therefore 
I assert the inequality of values* But that is not the issue* The issue 
Is that .1$ X say there is no knowledge regarding the dignity of anything 
to be rignlal &> a value* Z say that as far as I know* as far as anyone 
knows* amsriXL ever know* values are all of equal dignity* And that means* 
if we a ppro a ch it straight* without axy false sophistication* the lowest 
and meanest Jailor is objectively not inferior to the noblest and wisest 
man* He has this value* this fellow, to do the best for his boUy, that 
is as legitimate as the highest value as anything else* All preferences 
are equal* The man who finds his satisfaction in combining as frequently 
as possible rape and murder* or the miser without kith and kin who dedicatee 
his whole life to amassing the largest number of banknotes* is in no way 
intrinsically superior,/sic77objeotive!y superior* to the most thoughtful 
philanthropist* 

How to see the absurdity of that* bow shall I say* with the help of 
Aristotle* If that is required* I read to you a single passage* I read 
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simply a translations it is at the beginning of Book Seven of the politics a 
"For no one would call a man blest, ie*, most happy, that has not got a 
particle of courage, nor of temperance, nor of justice, nor of wisdom, bat 
is afraid of the flies that fly above him* Such a coward cannot refrain 
from any at the most outrageous actions in order to gratify a desire to 
eat or to drink, the opposite of temperance, ruins his dearest friends for 
the sake of a farthing, no justice, and similarly in the matters of the 
mind, is as senseless and mistaken as any child or lunatic. But although 
these are propositions which Then uttered everybody would agree to, yet 
men differ about amount and degrees of value," In other words, certain 
difficulties arise in spite of this fundamental agreement which is univ¬ 
ersally true* And that is the opposite view, th t everyone, not necessarily 
in every moment, but everyone coming to think of it, will see that • Some 
people need the experience and have never made it, but thqy are incompetent 
to that extent* But any man who is not completely stupid, or completely 
inexperienced, could deny that, that is impossible* And I think we would 
have to argue it out an this basis* How by denying these simple things, 
of which every human being vho is not completely stupid or inexperienced 
is aware, this kind of social science leads to what is ordinarily called 
nihilism* There is no longer any possibility of orientation* 

This is not quite sufficient, because this view of the equality of 
all preferences acts necessarily to the advantage of tho lowest, of the 
gutter* For an effort is needed, either to get out of the gutter, or to 
stay out of ito And these efforts are sapped by the teaching that it dses 
not make any difference* One can also state this in various other ways* 

For example, self-respect, a term frequently used, presupposes you cannot 
respect yourself if you have not the possibility of despising yourself, and 
that there are things which you would be ashamed to do* But the teaching 
of the fact-value distinction amounts to this, there is nothing of which 
one ought to be ashamed* TTell, they say, if you vote for temperance as 
a value, but that is entirely your arbitrary preference, then you have to 
be ashamed of being intemperant, but you don’t have to vote fcr temperance 
in the first place* There is nothing wrong with that* 

Still, there is sane value which seems to be granted by this school, 
and that is the value called rations lily* That that means is this* There 
are the values, or the ends, however you call it* This is not susceptible 
of rational discussion, of rational decision* But the means for this value 
can be determined* In other wards, if your value is to live as long as 
possible, and that is your chief consideration, valetudinarian you know, 
only to live aa long as possible, regardless of Th ether you have lost all 
the peanXI'to whom you are attached, you are willing to live to a hundred 
and fcS ^gjib ars and have no colds in the meantime, tho means to this end 
can be TVXfy determined rationally, in this particular case by medicine* 

And rationality means the rational man is not he Tho chooses the right 
means for the right ends, but Tho chooses the right means for any end he 
happens to fancy* That miser I spoke of before acts ra tionally if he 
really, taught perhaps by Jack Benny, finds out all methods in which one 
can save, and he acts irrationally if he would go on spending sprees, 
quite irrationally from the point of view of the miser* .So rationality 
like this exists only regarding the means, not the ends* But that is 
something which seems to be esteemed* 

But the question cones up here in the same way, why should I be 
rational? YThy should I be rational? I desire the end A* That end A can 
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be achieved oeOjr by the ami B f lit tMm mm be an effort, a wy ganaral 
fonula* But I loath* effort* nut 1* ay veins, A wry staple oaee, m 
there ia a conflict b s tmea n *r «A* wliat ssa r that ay ba, and ay real hatred 
of the distal— effort* So la other wa t h rationality la aa arbitrary a 
ohoioa aa irrationality* fta practical afreet of tMa position la not 
necessarily nihilism, of co u r s e * because people do not act perfectly on 
their theoretical principles because of the great force of habit, or diff¬ 
erently stated, of intelleotal laalneae* The preotioal effect la in ooat 
oases this amiable vice called conformism* Tou don’t think, you simply OP 
along with the othere* That la aa defensible of course as to aot differently* 
I moan one value la equal to azy other* For cample, be a denoczet in a 
democratic society, and if the society tuma totalitarian, you era totali¬ 
tarian* It is aa easy as that* Wall, I would also sey It baa a degrading 
affeot, because it de s t r oy s again the moral stamina of the individual* 

The so-called value-free assertions have necessarily an effect on 
evaluation* Take such a key tern in p reee nt day social science aa culture* 
Tou must hove heard of that, especially In anthropology and sociology, but 
it is affacting all areas* I an sure that the aoonoedata also speak of 
cultures by now* Now culture originally was a veins oonoapt* It naant the 
cultivation at the human mind, and the cultivation of the human mind m e ant 
to make this beat of the moat valuable thing man possesses, the mind* So 
culture was something to be looked up to* For reasons which we may dieouee 
on a later occasion, it became fashionable in the nineteenth century to use 
the term culture in the plural* Up to about say the 1900*a, culture was 
always used in the singular, the culture of the htwwn mind* In the nine¬ 
teenth century people began to apeak of cultures, meaning that there are 
n equally eateemable ways in which the mind can be cultivated* Say there 
is a Chinese culture distinguished from Western culture* There la no 
reason why we should say that Western oulturs la s u perior to Chinese cult¬ 
ure* This view became particularly popularised by Spongier* s Decline of 
the T/eat, in which ha gives you a presentation of a amber of cultures,"* 
rwHuriMr^ I forget exactly how many ha has, roughly ten* Than this 
was enlarged by Toynbee* I don’t know how many he baa, bub It was somehow 
still understood high cultures, a value judgment* In other words, if you 
take an Indian tribe on this continent, paring* even in South America, these 
were still r e fe r r e d to in those older tinea aa primitive people, which meant 
a value judgment, not to say savages. But then people simply said, why 
should not the mores of some S ft u t h American Indian tribe in the Ameson 
Valley, h ea d - hun ters and I don’t know whet, that is aa good a culture aa 
Chinese or Hindu or Western* that la what anthropology is trying to do 
today* That is of course not a merely theoretical teaching* That is meant 
to have a moral impact, a kind of democracy of cultures* But that has 
still earns —suing* But than it was taken over by the sociologists* And 
then yon find these interesting notions of culture where you can apeak of 
the culture of a juvenile gang, perhaps, yes, sdburbia, the oulturs of 
suburbia, you must have heard of that, culture of h—an juvenile gangs* 

A juvenile gang may be delinquent or not delinquent, but culture in both 
oases* And then I say the laat step which I believe no one has yet taken, 
but it la about to be taken any day, and that is the culture of the irmatea 
of a lunatic acyl—, because tbqr have different norm, I suppose, than 
anyone else has* 


That la, you see, an sample, and that la I think one of the beat 
samples of how a value oonoapt, originally a valna oonoapt, by bsocmlng 
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fr«t at evaimtiBf iMHMttms, dagrodee wvmytihing* Bemnm ntwHr 
abas you have applied nfltar a » m you apply tha am* to* 

baokwmrt to Pwlulosa AUnMi MAmi Attau is Worn t» rafter fern 
that* dm oan*t help that* In tMto I—ll Is Unt M i di dom't 
tain place la a aiWi Xf JM 4a Ida within aeedndo hslls md eey only 
In. w. Mp«city as a Modal MUiA aad not aa a cdtdwen* that won't do, 
because thinking la not «tjwA in adadniatrativ* regulations* 

By the my, them are nqr terms of this kind, for sample personality* 
Goethe said in a poea, ahsthar that la a vny good posa la another aattar 
but he said it, " Pe rsonality is tin highest bliss for the children of so rt fa, 
for men*" In other made, the highest bliss, and it naans also a very high 
achievement or a very rare graoe or whatever it nay be* Today what does 
personality naan? Beery one has a personality, of course* tihm these people 
nake personality studies, that Inpliea that eve r yone has a personality, no 
effort of any kind is needed* It has oaaaad to be a valne torn* It has 
beeena a purely deeorlptlwe or analytioal tam* But this neons fay the very 
• (Utadngt A o^rtAlsi dtawta off ntlltf is nolndsd fhs sl^itt 

Another tern is oharlamatio, wfalah originally was of oo u r a s a Mine 
terns to have a charlsna, to have a graoe, divine or natural* nhen Hue 
TTeber, who lntrodnoed it ae a tsohnioal tern into sociology said a chax*- 
lanatio leader, far emeple, that n am e only that he Is rega r de d by hie 
followers as an outstanding am* He my be the greatest fake* Quit 
doesn't nake any difference* He took the sample wf J o s e ph Ssdth, the 
founder of the Hormone, end said, that is uninteresting whether he wee 
e genuinely religions gendae or whether he wee only a very olevar swindler* 
That Is absolutely uninteresting for the sociologist, because the only 
thing which counts is how hie followers regard him* Quit is another 
sample* 


In sons oases, of oo ur as , the old tarns won't do* There is eons resist* 
anoe which apparently culture, personality, chart me, and other terns do 
not have* The most striking smuple which oo owre to ae is oonaolenoe* I 
believe the tam oonsoianee has loot its standing In social ad e n o s e , not, 
h owe v er, the undeniable emrirlaal foot of guilt, at least in the fern of 
guilt feelings* That no cnpirloal atudant baa deny, that there are from 
tine to tine people *o have guilt feelings* How guilt feelings were trad* 
ltd finally understood la tame of sane thing like a bed oonaoimoe, but that 
is out* The place of the oensdenoe is taken by the super-ego* The oo»* 
s equence is that In practice you will not wake a diatinotico betwe en guilt 
fablings aa a narwly pattologioal phenouanon. In other woxda, Molly unfounded 
feelluge- 'tiww your head, you are not guilty nnri nan who should have guilt 
fealiage because tiny trifly did wrong* Take an aa rt re n e oaae, e non who 
has dona an Irreparable ham to another wan and says there is no way of 
getting rid of that eooospt by devoting ay whole life to repairing that* 

That is one oaee of that* An Irrational guilt feeling, id thout any foun¬ 
dation, is of course a onet fa ing entirely different* But by using these 
oanoepts the distinction loses its lupartanoe* 

Another axmple* Do oon a on good, there cannot be a cowmen good* T3hy? 
Because whatever people may my, nrwern good, "oonaon good," neoesaarlly 
presents itself as samthlng higher than the merely nrlvate good* 
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You oaa» \ gat aray trom that* Vm MMqgMi is There Is no ocmam food* 

Only group interests* Ba* it a fleet, Unra ere group intense f , the e n tre¬ 
preneur, the labourers, the ftw% eta. 9 m ocne s qu a no a of the drill 
of the oorroo good is that of oom tbs p ereul qg tfaa g ro u p interest, by 
hook and by crook* iaunblanaable* Audi naturally tbat a—kanr tfaa restraint 
an group egoism* Tor as I arid before, aoaUl aolenoa dose not aadat in a 
vacuum* It Is a human activity, tfaa activity off willing and evaluating 
beings, and this ova bating Is namrr ily off so tad by shut aan are tsotfit 
or think* By the my, la this particular ossa, that of the oe mnon good, 
one can abcar the impossibility In • may staple my* Quite a tm of 
them people who say the oo am on good Is Impossible because a o emon good 
p r osupp o s ae a whole, the society, the ootmtxy, or however you call it, 
but there are no wholes, there are only individuale, or maybe groups for 
some reason* But these ssos people, or scsm of than, speak of the open 
society* Near the open society is only one special version of the good 
society, their understanding of the good society* But the good society, 
that exactly la what mas meant by tbs oo m on good* You aan gat assy from 
them difficulties If you try hard, there is no qu est ion* I man if someone 
Is trying hard to say he mill do nothing but o o unt hear maty people have 
black hair, horn many people have blends hair, bom many are bald, and so on, 
he oan do that* Ha oan also count prostitutes and Icnatioa^ and oount 
Ht*D*s, or whatever, that oan ba dona* But if ba triad not to arbitrarily 
limit himself to very small sagaan ta * mfatoh in th waives are entirely 
Meaningless, If he wpeeka of the teak of social selsnoe as a mhola, or 
political science as a stole, he ocoss na oeaaarlT y up against these 
questions where a value free social science is not possible* 

I mould like to dlsouas this now Beam a different point of view* 

Hitherto I hare spoken in a vary general way of the moral effects of a 
valas^Tee social science, if this is talon seriously* One thing Z don't 
have to tell you, at least thorn who ham ever tasted social science in 
notion, that in fact the social scientists, almost all of then, are 
happily Inconsistent, in other words, they are people who use tfaalr heads* 

They ham definite preferences which in fact they do not regard as merely 
arbitrary prefer en ces* That owe out Aram thaa to tint, but I am not 
concerned now with doing Justice to this or that individual, aa I mould 
do if I had to speak of than* Z an speaking now cf a certain idea of a 
science, whether this idem In itself makes sense* Yes? 

Qt Has examples you are using are not really ewplsa you mould drew from 
the positivists themselves* Contemporary positivists have an almost un- 
believehle oooteopt for aoo&al soienoe* 

At But arouse mo* That does culture naan in present day anthropology? 

It la completely . talus f ree, as Z said* Or do you naan to aay.**T7hat do 
you understand by positivimi? 

Qt The logioal positivists, aay the Vienna School, for aamspls* They mould 
never concede that present day anthropology is value free* 

At That is very simple* I have read sons of theas people, believe me* 

Then I had mere that, and could give a oo u r e e In basis problem of political 
philosophy, Z invested seeks in discussing Ayer, Raiotonbaoh, and snob people. 
Tie have not the tine now* Regardless of eve r yt hi ng else, what does It seen that 
there are so-oaUad professors of philosophy* not of tbs social sdencea, mho 
raise certain demands of shat scientific method la, without ever applying them? 
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I ««U W7 I wpwt wash acre tbs bjjwl positivist la notion, the ana 
iho trial to the m tho da , then the i **> pre ac h e s tho mp itdA 

la practice wad bo impossible* X —m X too* positivists who drtar a 
oartala oonolaaion which la la a W iajMUni» Mh^f social catenae 
u now praoMoad* ana any aoolal HtaNb la nothing ocmpared with symbolic 
login or arth— tlMt that la a poseAililgr* But wo are not conc er ned with 
those people beoauae we, X oup p oe e me a taolt p re mi se, we are Interested In 
political and aoolal natters, and suffleiantly interested to believe that 
it la possible to have knowledge of then* Hon if sons mathawatiotan* or 
logician, pones and says there la no knowledge of then, than wa would argue 
that out with tain, and wa oould tall Ms sons things* That la not quite 
true* T7e oaa show that certain state—uta nada about polltloal things are 
wrong, others are true, and there are criteria of truth and untrut h— t hat 
there is knowledge of political things* X naan that la an ex t r ema and u»> 
justified akeptloiam* But at the present I an rather concerned with 
something alas* These logical positivists, they are in their pure form 
Inhabitants of philosophy departments, net of aoolal salanoe dlvislana, you 
know that* Bat to the extant to which they stay entirely within the main 
of logic. I aa not now oonoexned with t ha n . But they have a terrific effeot 
on social soicnoa* There la a very powerful school, at least In this c ountry, 
within sodal aolenoas, which a waa ra to the principles of logins! poaltivion* 

Qt This la the point X an driving at* Hie strict logical positivists will 
say these people can't be called logical positivists* they are cmpirialsta* 
They are attempting to nisuae salanoe* They are attempting to apply certain 
Insights logical positivists feel they have to something entirely outside* 
in effect, these people are breaking down the fboVvalne distinction* 

At TTtaof 


Qt Trail, practically say contemporary polltloal scientist, or behavioralisb— 

At I am very sorry that you are mistaken* Sams people from tins to time 
asks suofa a remark* It la not atr&otly speaking tenable* But X have not 
seen that someone has really clearly d r awn the oonsequenoe and stood up 
against that* X believe that *y prese ntation of the state of the discussion 
la really co r re ct * That you oan say la this* There la in this country, and 
that has nothing to do with logical positivism, there la In this country 
still a considerable body of opinion of utilitarian origin and more directly 
of Dawaylte origin* And thay of c ourse ratfeot the fact-vain* distinction* 

It la aaqr to show on the beats of Ommy*a Human Mature and Conduct that 
Dewey laJtoft re fl ected it* But tide la the rear guard. Ini the moat 
serloue djfethasa people dealing with the subject and not -» M "g methodolog ic al 
atatemeefl& —rely, la a man called Stevenson, not Adlal Stevenson, but aooo- 
where I IffHe state of Uiahlgan, Charloa Stevenson* X forgot the title of 
the bod ^ltfaloa. and language. yes* And hare you see a Dawaylte about to 
abed the list relic* or hit imawylcn In favor of strict logical positivism* 

That la much norm characteristic X believe than anything alas in the country* 

Qt Xf moat aoolal scientists don't regard preferences as arbitrary whan 
they era taking in oemoon Sanaa discussions, how do they reoonolla their 
oc amon sense with their science, whan thay are con fro n ted with the problem!? 

At That X do not know* But the view which you baar moat frequently la 
this* Of course arwarm sense la nob altogether despicable, you know* 

For sample If I aay we are hare la a class, in Boom 322, that la not a 55 til 
scientific s tst eaw nt * But anyone in Ida sen ses would say that la a true twu. 
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stats—nt* But the trodble ia the* te ontmexy nn—cm mum thwu if also 
a lot of p re jud ice* The favorite rr — pie that «m up ua wi toh e s * I state 
this vim m follows* te haws omhs mam knowledge of broometiolce, no 
question, but in oo—fin mom us also bam the view that witohes rite on 
brooms, In othar words* ocmn u n semes It really not sbla to girt aa account 
of tha difference b e t ween witohaa and broomsticks, betwee n aomet ins which 
ia not and something wblgh ja * Therefore tha olaareat and tha only oon» 
siStent way is to throw cut oo—on Sanaa and say tha only genuine Imowladge 
ia scientific knowledge* It uou3d land to such interesting consequences, 
for exnnple by Ayer* X meeker, tbs awaqpla is nine, but tha p r in cipl e ia 
his, th^t, as ail of you know, Baal Oerneny collapsed in 19U5* Moat of us 
know even a bit more than that, but this fact is I think wall known* How 
acoonUng to tha strict rules of Method this fact, this knowledge, is subject 
to revision* Strictly speaking us have to begin our next study where this 
fact would have to oona up and first neks sure that teal Qatwaqr in fact 
collapsed in 191*5, which is absurd of course* Ho social scientist X 
believe would in practice suggest that* The question la the ocnolustona that 
are dree, whether it ia explicitly ateltted that oosaton sense understanding, 
that caonon senes knowledge Is gamins knowledge, end not only genuine know* 
ledge but is suoh knowledge without uhiah political soienoe or social science 
is altogether impossible* If we do not accept that, this fast will not be 
easily •••because it has very, very greet consequences* 

Qs Tfould it follow from what you said that logical poaitiviata would aay 
the following, that all ethical state— a te, that is, all statements concerning 
veins, are in fact Meaningless? 

At As a natter of fact, there were so— tines when they sedd that* There 
wee so— tine when Ayer, among other people, seemed to say that ethloal and 
religious statements are meaningless statements* Xt was nsoeasary for then 
to say that, because if there are meaningful statements which are not sden- 
tifloally verifiable or the opposite, then there la a large reals of meaning 
outside of soienoe* And by this very fact, science beocnee problsnatio, 
because someone can very rationally say, all inpartant things are outside 
of soienoe, in poetry, in novels, in religion—I dcn»t oars now what diff¬ 
ere nces there nay be^and not in soienoe* In order to exolnde that, in 
order to preserve the dignity of soienoe, and tha rank of soienoe, they 
were ooogwlled to say at a certain stage that only statements which are 
in principle scientific, nanely, that they can be verified or confirmed 
or disoceflraed according to ectenttflo Methods, is a meaningful thing* 

They were compelled to give it up, but X can only say, the noise with 
wfdoli tharasserted it, ia In no proportion to the absence of noise 
with at** they abandoned it* And you know it mere or leas disappe a red* 
Theretelg' staple specimen, X cannot go into that nom because we have to 
oo— trsfistotle* There is m book by Ayer whose title X forgot which made 
quite a fUror when it appeared originally, was quite a breakthrough and all 
that kind of thing* 

Qt Langnags Truth and Logie 

At Tee, X have it in ay office* And there ia a preface to that book, a 
preface to the second edition, in wh ich he retraota all obareoteristio 
theses, all characteristic theses, an the basis of staple observations 
which he should have mete while writing the first edition, aid yet reprints 
the first edition* I mean X oould only use value Judgments* Hhat you jhid 
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Is perfectly true* « lacteal positivist t aae hin g logloal positivism in a 
philosophy departmmit la not oondtted to social edenoe* Mi lassi 
vary wall coy Hist the only ml s t ow is mathematics* parfaaps 
leal physio- too, but social solsnos la Just an mateurtM affair* 1 oaa 
ass that* Z bars asm took people* Bat they ars of no interact to oa hers 
as such* baososa thmrdeey a cn oth tog which w know la possible* namely* 
knowledge of social aattars* And you can say they are in a My even doer 
nan than their followers within social sdenoe* That I would consider* 

But that is not to ths point* Do X sake ayaolf oloarT 

Q« Tea* except that the nature of thedLr orlttolaa of the aodal aoia noe e 
still has a manning in the aenae that the crtticim boils doan to the fact 
that they hold that the oooial scientists* and polltioal scientists are 
included* are too Involved in their roles aa teachers of ethical values 
and not enough involved as students of ethical values* 

As Oh* but then X mast soy that all ths young Turks* if I may call then* 

In the polltioal sdwioe profession* would go down on their knees and say 
you are right* end we are trying to do that* Teaching is really nothing* 

The main point is to do re s e a rch * and to train young people in aodal 
sdence re s e a r c h and apply game theory toward the study of rtonostlo polities 
and foreign politics and ao on* these people exist* And X have then in 
mind* rod what I say la only diet oewes out of that* Is it possible* is 
it fruitful in ary sense* to treat polltioal matters In this eyt But you 
most give no a long rope to hang myself * I only began now* 

Bow Z spoke first in a very provisional manner of the moral effect of 
the fact-value distinction* X raise now the question* seasons oould soy* 
well who oares for morality* who oarea for moral eocoelleroe? X aa interested 
only in the sdontifle t re a tme n t of aodal aattars regardless at what it 
doss to man* All right* is It possible to have a social sdanoe on ths bads 
of the faot-valoe distinction as it has been described? According to this 
view that you can expect at tbs most* and what you Mould insist upon*, is 
ultimately causal explanations* for sample* a certain eocnonie oriels* 
TTsll* crisis is not a value judgaent but objectively describee a kind of 
dlsequilibrim or whatever else they would aay* and that la not a value 
term* just as a maohazdoal disequilibrium is not a value tone* And of 
course going with carnal explanation* and that is in a way ths justification 
of it* is the possibility of prediction* If I know that these and these 
series at events is a function of these and these series of events* if I 
have established that* then X can predict whenever these series appears* 
aeries asdnr one* then it la likely to be followed this and this degree 
of prMlpflity by that and that series of events* 

aBM i us look st this how it works* X take first an example which 
is whoSp outside of polltioal edenoe narrower conceived and taken tram 
sodolngy* Sociology has any sthdivisions as you know* and one of then 
is sociology of art* Row 1st us take a sociologist who is mSy int¬ 
eresting and who is making a study* sad than yud look at tbs book* You 
see all ths examples he has used are examples of trash as distinguished 
from art* Troll* an intelligent man would say that is not sociology of 
art* and slnoe I happen to be interested In that X throw the book May 
as useless* Ths distinction be t wea u art and trash is a value distinction* 
without making that distinction* you eaanot say anything about dther art 
or trash* You put inooaromaumhle things in the same heap* Therm are 
peoplewbo are very much interested* aoeiologLsts* in what they call popular 
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culture* whet does popular culture aeon? I suppose it atm fUa, radio, 
tr, and Mist it going on in o u ratr y MM «ni to on* Ren M»y do toy say 
popular culture? Because they hwe to Inkling that culture originally 
■mt warn tiling different, scnething xhich requires on infinitely higher 
effort of ths olnd and the hoar! on the port of both the creators and thair 
audience** In other wards, yon oa nnot understand xhat popular oulture at 
such It without thinking of culture without that qualifying adJeotiVe, 
popular* That la a value judgnsnb* I assn, if you toy to stand on your 
head and you are really o lever, you oan prolong the argu a eut for hours and 
hours, but ultinatHy it will sons out Miat ooonon sense would have told 
you at the beginning* 

Another example* I mean, sene of these things I discussed in print* 

I an sorry that 1 oannot do better not than repeating than* Max Weber 
asserted, as sons people have dona before bin, that the n o vsn en t called 
Puritan!an had an adverse effect on ansio in England* I know nothing of 
the facts* 1 simply take it as an sample* What ha aaeub was that prior 
to Puritanism England could boast of a vary high fora of anado, but after 
Puritanism had broken in that had disappeared* They had to import cont¬ 
inentals like Handel and so on to have high class nuaio* Puritanism had 
an adverse effect on oasis* But the causal explanation le meaningful only 
on the basis of value judgments, not on the basis of mare reference to 
values* It really means that a Ugh fora of religi o n —t hat was Weber's 
vise regarding Puritanism—a Ugh religious impulse had an adverse effect 
on a high form of art* If you had the oass of a languidiing superstition 
which led to the substitution of one kind of trash for another kind of 
trash, that would be an entirely different ease* I know from experienoa 
that there are people who would be aa anoh Interested in the latter oass 
as in the former case* But there are all kinds of people* Bub the sensible 
thing of course is to be interested anoh mare in ths things which deserve 
interest, because it shows there a deep problem that a high religion could 
have a blighting effect on something high like art, rather than xhat is 
going on on a very low level* Although If you are practically concerned 
M. th it aa an administrator, or as a human being living in these drome* 
stances, you will of oourss be i nt ere s ted* But you still most see your 
situation properly, and that you oannot do exoept on the basis of value 
judgments* (End of Side : 

Qt***by saying X won't sake a distinction in what is art and what is trash, 
or what is good nusio and what is trash* but I will accept the judjgaant of 
society aa to what is goo d ansio and what is art, and I will proceed from 
there to study it* 

At That we oould say that and quite a few other things, I do not deny* 

But just aa a man says I am perfectly satisfied with compiling m alph¬ 
abetical directory, say, of all political scientists, or of all inhabitants 
of the South Side, and find ay satisfaction in that, in ™ lr4 "g this as 
thoroughly and competently as possible,*••But we are speaking now not of 
Individual preferences in a sphere where Individual preferences are perfectly 
in order, but of ths ides of a science, social adenoe which wants to under- 
stand society, and that la impossible If he does not ass properly ths ups 
and downs of society* You say, 1 do not judge, I take the judgment of the 
society* What does that mean? You get into troubles on that score, because 
there are various opinions ML thin society* There era people who say, the 
first thing I want to know when X look at a painting, I want to know what 
it Is* Then an abstract painter some and you can't know, le it a am, is 
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it a horse, is it « oambcy, 70 a cen't loam, nhioh of these opinions do 
70 a regard u authoritative? Wall, so* mid boot to mj the people oho 
here ft true tnderetendlng of art. That la • value Jutpaant. It la no 
longer possible by mri Mohnioil Mthodt* 

Q* Are 70 a saying or Implying that Uax tfeber, In otwbrlng the afreet of 
Puritanism on wuain,waa calling Puritani® « hlgt fora of religion? 

At There in a page in natural Right and History whara I took the trouble 
to enumerate all the evaluative tanas. 1 don't know how many there are. 

It is an amazing rasher. I think that was wise of Weber. The only trouble 
was that tide was in glaring oonfliot with his methodologioal principles. 

In practical social soianoe V/aber was much wiser than as a methodologist. 
Certain things we cannot see without eval u ati n g, which doesn't mean that 
you will always evaluate rightly. Bat let me finish ay argument, and we 
shall later discuss it. 

1 take another example, also from Hex '.Taber, which I found particularly 
revealing. I call it the case of the blundering general. No particular 
blundering general was meant. Be took it only as a typical example. A 
military historian, a political historian, has to dsal for example wLth a 
oanpaiga, with a military campaign. Ha wants to gLvs a causal explanation. 
Some general did ecmething which it unintelligible and which, aay, led to 
disaster. And it is Ida duty as a social scientist to give a causal expl¬ 
anation. new what does ha do? !7eber says in the first plaos be must cons¬ 
truct a model of perfectly sensible or rational action in the oircuastames. 
Then it is clear if the ganaral had acted according to the model, the causal 
explanation would be finished. The general acted as a sensible general would 
have to act in the drounrbanoee. Nothing else la needed. But he did not 
sot that way. Why? Bare we oens to the causal explanation needed beoausa 
of the blunder. He may be drunk, he may have had a heart attack, he may 
have had some troubles with his wifs, n possibilities, or there may have 
been some breakdown in otaaeuninations also, and n other ones. That is 
causal explanation. Nov Weber adnlts here, somewhat shamefaced, that when 
we have made this observation that his action did not coaqply with the stan¬ 
dard of rational action, that we hart to a&dt he made a mistake* Tains 
judgment. And of course if you find him doing thet all the time, then the 
value Judgment will become even mors strong, and you will aay that be was 
an entirely inept fellow* Now let me finish* Now WSber acfalts this is a 
value judgment. He aaya we are ooaoemed with that. But he says that we 
are concerned aa social scientists only with causal emanations. The 
sAkLaaLon Is Importa n t , W* have hare a rational value judgment. And 
Weber cannot deny its possibility end neeeesity. But he say* so don't want 
it. Tia Mi not concer n ed with it. It put this as follows, and X can only 
repeat tHp| We mat behave like good children. l?e rtiould not notice 
things wjifeh we oould not help noticing stun peering by. I would say it 
seams to la that a aooial scientist, a political scientist, a military 
historian, or tfistsvar it nay be, learns much more firom that vhat is 
implied In the value Judgment, I naan what is Inaptness or excellence In 
this particular f ibid, by un der sta nding the ways of militaiy ri adorn, and 
the ways of military folly, in this particular case, then by these 
absolutely uninteresting oaueal explanations, was it fade mistress, was it 
whisky, or xhatever. T» know that in advance, that these kind of things 
can disturb a man. If one k ne w tint is a particular oaaa, this man should 
never be given a re s po n s i ble position. Now you have your point. 



Qt I un d er st o od 70 a to Mgr that aaUlac something a mistake was 
a value Judgment* £s that ri^it? 

A 1 Tee* 


Qt I don’t understand tfiy* 

At Because you cannot arbitrarily Isolate it* I mean that would you say 
it ia when I say he made a mistake* 

Qt I would say given certain ends* he went throng the incorrect means to 
arrive at them* 

At Tea* but look* is this not a defect? I mean* for example* let me say 
If I would be asked now in an emergency to pilot an airplane* I can tell 
you in advance that 1 would make terrific mistakes* because I know nothing 
of it* If you would say you would not blame me for that because I don't 
pretend to be a pilot, is that it? Is that That you mean? 

Qt Vfell* I might do that* but I don't see how that is related to the point* 

At But* excuse me* if someone who by his very being* as being a general* 
pretends to be competent* ia he not by his very being sdb Jeet to a value 
Judgment, regarding his competence? 

Qi No, I don't think so* I don't know why that should follow* Given 
certain ends— 

At But ha adnits these ends* he says this* this is the standard by which 
I want to be Judged* He does this by having the general's own uniform on* 

And this is not only the arbitrary view of this guy because someone might 
put a general's uniform on him as a swindler* but this ia the Judgment of 
everyone understanding anything of the society In question* I would say 
of any society* they don't have to be general's uniforms* they can be some 
other tilings* But it is clear there is no society* no political society, 
which doesn't have an arty* which doesn't need leaders in an any* And 
there are certain qualities which are required in order to be a good leader 
in an any* The value Judgments would be arbitrary if they were wholly 
unrelated to the situation* You know* if you would say* for example* that 
thin general in meetings makes doodles* and they are very poor* inferior to 
a four-year old* and you would say you Judge the man in these terms* that 
would be absurd* because be himself doesn't tales it seriously* Ho one takes 
it seriously* Bub these value Judgments belong to the situation* I have 
to take up this sxfcjeot a bit later on a somewhat more gena>al basis* Hhat 
is a value Judgment in your view? 

Qt A value Judgment refers to ends* ttbuld you aeoept that given your schema? 
TThat a mistake refers to in the Instance of the general refers to means, the 
same way you can say that if you want the drink of water, and go to a well 
and drink poison* you have made a mistake. But that has nothing to do with 
a value Judgment* 

At All ri^tt, did you ever hear the word virtue* or excellence? 

Qt Oh* I've heard of it* 

At Have you also heard that one could say virtue or excellence is an end* that 
it is one possible view? 



Qi virtu* or acsoeilenoe a* m sad? Virtu* or exaellanc* in diet? 

At trail, for example, axoallano* In understanding, excellence in fellow- 
foaling* 

Qi I've heard of that a* an and* 

At Good* All ri^it, but 1st us sea* If a man, in our case the general, 
in his oholca of near* always makes a mistake, ha is inapt, ho is stupid* 
whatever the special form of ineptness It osar be* lie lacks the excellence 
of a nan of mind or whatever you call it, which is required by the situation, 
and which we would say generally is an excellence* in other words, choice 
of naans to ends one could say is the moat important sphere of excellence 
and its opposite* 

Qt But even the positivist would say that* 

As Tee, but the positivist wouldn't draw the conclusions from that* The 
positivist, what would he say, the positivist would not admit that* 

Qi But certainly someone like C. L* Stevenson would say someone made a mis¬ 
take even though ha might not recognise meaningfulness In ethical terms* 

A i The question is does he draw the neoessary conclusions from this admission? 
That is the question* 

Qi If you are the most nob la character, and I am the most base character, 
ard we both look at this general, who has lad his troops into this very foolish 
battle and has lost them all or something, it seems to me that we can both 
say that he made a mistake, having completely different values ourselves, 
and that almost anybody looking at the same situation would say that he mad* 
a mistake* tfow doesn't this weaken a little bit the idea that his mistake 
necessarily Is a value judgment, identifying It as such* 

At Yes, but let us simplify the matters* That we are not concerned with 
a single mistake, it is fundamentally the same thing, but with a series of 
mistakes, so that the Judgment he ia inapt, he is stupid, is absolutely 
pro v e n by our empirical analysis of his actions* I say that is value judg¬ 
ment* It doesn't necessarily prove that he is dishonest if you limit it 
to moral virtue in a very narrow sense, that is another matter* There are 
also ways of Judging of that* I mean sometimes a man can prove someone 
else is dishonest and a crock, etc* And the question which is in your 
mind ultimately is this* Cannot generalship as such be rejected? That 
is what you are driving at* That is what liax XTeber ultimately meant* 

Thai, in the ex t reme case, to be a firstwrate general might mean more 
than a first-rate crook, a first-rate thief, that one could say* I 
will take this up later* But proceeding soberly and empirically we 
do not ccme up against this question so easily* We come up agpdnat the 
question of the groat statesman, eta* 

I five you some other examples* The late President Roosevelt is a 
con tr oversial figure, as you know, an interesting example of the oaoplew- 
ity of value judgments. But what does that mean? In Hiss Perldns* book 
on The Roosevelt I knew* I found this little story* She had to prepare a 
speech for him on social workers' stuff, I forgot what It was, ami of oouree 
Roosevelt knew nothing of these matter*, and ah* knew everything about it 
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and she elabor* tod lt« Roosevelt rood this speech «t she wrote it with 
one change, She had said we went to taw an * Ur-inclusive society* 

Roosevelt changed it to we want to have a society from which no one is 
left out* I contend this shows the level of Roosevelt, that he could see 
how a little word makes all the difference in a political speech, whether 
you use the someriiat higb-falut±ng thing, all-inclusive, or whether you use 
a term which every citizen, however unlearned, will understand, a society 
from which no one is left out* And part of his vary great political success 
is intelligible on the basis of this single text* Understanding that means 
making value judgments* Nor of course there are other things* There is the 
story of Yalta* One could say that very great blunders were made by Res¬ 
ident Roosevelt, not merely because one happens to like Barry Goldwater, 
but because when one studies Harry Hopkins* papers, as editsd by Sherwood, 
when one reads these simply, with sods thinking of oourse, one sees here 
that there were certain statements of Roosevelt which were not even in tbs 
circumstances defensible, not in hindsight, one can even prove that, that 
they were not in the circumstances defensible* Great blunders* But you 
see the point is this hers, we are not confronted with the impossibility 
of value judgments, but with the possibility and necessity of value julg- 
aents which, however, contradict one ahother at certain points* Ten see, 
they are all rational judgments, great pluses, great minuses, and then if 
you try to come to an overall judgment, you naturally tradbls on the basis 
of the rationality of the value judgments, not because value judgments in 
themselves are not rational* let me first conclude this part of the argu¬ 
ment* The general point which is implied in what I said is this, but X 
believe It is important to raise all questions, all relevant questions, 
surely, and not to be blind in any way* But one mist also raise them in 
the proper place, that is a part of proper procedure* 

TJhat I said hitherto shout this subject can be reduced to this general 
statement* It is impossible to understand human things without evaluating* 

X mean it is possible to colleot isolated data without evaluating, that 
goes without saying* But that is not social science* That is only sub¬ 
sidiary or ancillary to social sdenoc* Take a simple case, and X know 
you will jump at me* You read s social scioioe article, say an article 
out of the APSR* X contend you cannot read it, understand it, without 
evaluating*"Per example, here, he forgets this obvious fact, there, 
this doean*t follow* And if this happens all the time you say this is a 
lousy article* And In another case he makes a point, or, that X have never 
heard before, or, this is an inportant point, that is a stimulating article* 
All value Judgments* And that applies to political science as well* There 
are things which are much too Uninteresting to be evaluated* For example, 
one of us goes to bty a shirt* If we would apply our minds to it we would 
probably say It was a wholly permissible action from every point of view* 

Ha paid for it, he needed it, and so on and so on* All value judgments* 

But ordinarily we don't care because we take "these things for granted* I 
rush to the essential points* You will say sure, this man who "wrote the 
article in the APSR accepted by this very fact a standard of Judgrant* He 
wanted to write and to do something valuable on the premise that science 
or social science is of value* This is his ultimate value which he does 
not justify and which no one can truly justify, because if it is justifiable, 
if you can prove that social science is necessary, from any point of view, 
then of course you have a rational value judgment* So you must leave it at 
saying that social science is valuable only under certain conditions, if 
you make certain premises, which it is not necessary to make* All right. 
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but what does this naan, that the so-called ultimate values oan be quae* 
taoned, which in this fb m is psefeotSy correct beoeuse everything, my 
assertion, can be questioned. But ere there not standards inherent in a 
given pursuit, the ease of the blundering general, as by being a general 
he subjects himself to that standard. By being a physician the pl^sinlan 
la me such stbject to the standard that what he does promotes human health. 

No physician as physician is under the obligation to meet the issue is heal th 
a good, lledtcine as medicine presupposes that health is a good, although 
one could perhaps say that a physician who is sure that health is not a 
good—I wouldn’t go to that pbyejnian. 

But now 1st us go beyond that. Social science, as distinguished 
from medicine. I would say also has such a standard inherent In what it 
is doing, Leix us call this very provisionally and very vaguely social 
health. Now don’t jump at me. Every child knars, every child Tho reeds 
the newspaper knows, that social health is an infin itely acre contro¬ 
versial subject than the health of the body. Social cancers are not as 
easily diagnosed and as unambiguously diagnosed as cancers of the body. 

Out this is not true without Units* La spite of ell controversy, you 
still find seme points where people agree, precisely because they 
utterly disagree regarding policies, the most urgent and most important 
policies, for example, resist Soviet Russia or bother Red than dead, A 
very powerful antagonism, yet there is some agreenmt somewhere, an impor¬ 
tant agreement, which is not practically important, because it is prac¬ 
tically taken for granted, but which is theoretically important, in the 
discussions as we have now* So to repeat, nor I would like to aske perhaps 
another point which I want to bring up later. If you look at* the examples 
which are given in the literature by the people who really try to pressit 
it and not present it as a thing which Is eelf-evidmt, What waxld they 
say? I have here a statement of facts, A is 3, and than Do A, imperative, 
and no imperative-like statement follows, That is cf course not true 
because if the statement A is good, ever y sensible man—X mean if this is 
all that can be said about A, A Is good—wi U draw the conclusion I id 11 
try to get the good. That is naturally nosh too slnple a statement because 
there are many conflicting good things and you have to enlarge the issue. 

But the merely logical consideration, that imperatives differ fraa simple 
statements of fact, is In no way sufficient, TTe have to go into substantive 
considerations, 

Now when people do go into that, which happens very rarely, then you 
will find all sorts of arguments, in Usac TTefeer especially, tiro did take the 
trouble, I said occasionally shout Weber's argument like tills, Weber raises 
this question, German culture or French culture, which is higher? Can this 
be decided 'ey a professor, ia„ theoretically? Ho, of course not, but not 
because he is a professor, but because tho question is so ill-defined that 
no one, professor or no professor, oan decide. Not all so-called value 
questions are reasonable questions, just as not all factual questions are 
reasonable questions. If you take another issue which concerns ’Veber very 
auch, two forms of high religion, say Christianity and Buddhism, and Weber 
said how con a professor,poor fellar, have the nerve to say Christianity 
Is higher than Buddhism or Buddhism is higher than Christianity, I would 
say that ocmaon-sensioally Weber le sound, ooBaaon-sensically and not going 
into deeper issues, but what does this mean, again if you keep to the 
rational argument? It may very well be, and I am sure till it is, that 
there are human phenomena of such a greatness, so high* that the peaks 
are invisible, through clouds, in other words that it is not possible. 



practioally, speaking on theoretical grounds, to solve them. But doe® this 
mean that we oamot sa/ and see that a mountain la hitfier than a molehill* 

If 1 cannot see which of tae mountains of such height la falser than the 
other? 

Hoe* let me acne to a conclusion of this particular point. I would 
say | and this is again ooe of the things which cannot be settled on the 
basis of one little piece of argument, but one has to take a broad view 
of the situation—because It la impossible to understand without eval¬ 
uating, the so-called value-free social science rests in all oases on 
concealed value judgments of a crude form. The use by social scientists 
of psychopathology, such terms as adjustment and neurotic and so on, they 
are of course value judgments * I don't care that these people assert 
they are not value judgments, they will be understood by every man as 
value judgments. And Z would say the only thing J have a^Lnst this 
notion of adjustment is that it is a very uncritical notion, because 
the question arises of course, adjusted to T&at? If someone is U3 r 
adjusted to the gutter, that ia a oonpUment. it is mud) too narrow. 

Take another example. For example Weber made a great use in sociology, 
and that affected political science in various ways, of the distinction 
between charismatic, traditional* and rational, as purely descriptive, 
analytio concepts, implying no value judgments. Out one has only to dig 
a bit deeper and try to understand what Weber meant by that. One sees the 
value judg&ents, Tiber's concern with the freedom of the individual, in 
contradistinction to traditions, on the one hsnd, and the terrific bureau¬ 
cracies of modem timee, the rational. That do you oall it. This led him 
to have this concern with what be called charismatic, which is neither 
traditional nor rational. And without this concern with the individual, 

Tdth this evaluation in favor of the individual, Saber's books would be as 
dull as quite a few articles in a sociological review. Dy the way, there 
ia another form in which this same thing which Weber meant ia new rampant, 
allegedly also purely descriptive, the self-directed, the other-directed, 
and the tradition-directed. Ton cannot hear that" pull, you can hoar the 
isolated sentence, but you cannot enter into that or understand it—if 
you don't see that these people mean the true human being is of course 
the self-directed human being. And these are various defective ferns of 
human beings, to be tradition-directed or other-directed. 

A last point. Samsons could say, and someone close to tfeber might 
say, he would say of oouree the concepts are based on evaluation. T/hst 
does it mean in the practice of research that the questions are raised 
from a specific point of view? All questions are raised from a certain 
point of view, from a certain Interest, is., on the basis of very definite 
value judgments. But what is true of the questions is not true of the 
answers. The questions are, for tie reason given, subjective. The answers 
given are objective, because their truth or untruth is deternined by the 
rules of evidence, logic, methodology, or whatever you might oall it. But 
the point is that the an s we rs , that the sciences as a whole, consists nec¬ 
essarily of the questions, of the framework, of the concept, of the intellec¬ 
tual tools, or the conceptual tools, or however you oall It, as much as of 
the mere foots. As a matter of foot, the facts are always decisively effected 
by the way in which you approach them, by the concepts in the light of which 
you organise them. If the concepts are subjective, because of the fact that 
they an necessarily based on values, on evaluation, and not merely by ref¬ 
erence to values, the whole science Is subjective, and that would indeed 



be the end of the science in the traditional sense* And that Is the cone* 
lusion which is dream by quite a fee contemporaries of which I will ap e ak 
next tine* I think I oust stop here, but 2 an perfectly Killing for about 
fire or ten minutes, and even glad, to argue the things cut to the extent— 

Qt The tiling that bothers me, you say that in the subject matter there ie 
an inherent standard. But I think the thing man like Since 1 and Taber were 
trying to get around was the parochialism, the particularly inherent in 
the standard, and the personal element there. 2 don*t see how you can judge 
such things as culture. I think they wanted to get away from the standard 
set up before they investigated the sifcjeat matter*• .find the standard in 
the process of Investigating culture. I think you have a much better chance 
of evaluating Japanese versus American culture after you have studied them, 
rather than to have values at the beginning of your study. That is sem^ 
thing akin to prejudice w!i cb I think they were trying to get away fran. 

At I believe you are right that this wan their motive. I think one must 
make a great distinction between tvebor and Siaoel* Sisrael was technically 
a philosopher, 7,’eber was not. And I don't believe that so-called technical 
philosophers are as such better thinkers than economists, as .’sber was orig¬ 
inally, but it so happened that Slnael really had a very good mind. New 
S imms l wrote his book which I referred to vften he was relatively young, 
thirty-eight, and we would have to go Into the stbjeot, into which X cannot 
possibly go, partly from ny own ignorance, of what Slmnel did when he was 
shout seventy* Did he not perhaps come to see that something was inadequate 
In this early book? Parochialism surely ie a great intellectual vioe. It 
may be a social virtue under given conditions, but it is in Itself an intellect¬ 
ual vice, there is no question. And one way of avoiding it is of oourse 
traveling, for example, to Japan. Hew some people get easily sea-sick or 
air—sick, and can* t travel, and therefore the human race in Its wisdom has 
discovered a means of traveling without leaving one's village, and that is 
called reading, for example, about olden times, about old times dr other 
countries, one can do that. But here what happens, you try then, say a 
social scientist, to gp to Japan and study Japan. And if they have entirely 
different notions, we have that they say a guilt culture, and they have a 
shame culture. Is that not That they say? You learn that, that you look at 
moral things without ever using such terms as a law or as guilt, and can 
only think in terms of honor and shame, entirely different orientation. 

’Tell, I would say you don't have to travel so far, if you read Hooter and 
Aristotle you get it nearer home. But that is not the point, because I am 
sore there are things In Japan rh iefa you cannot learn from the Greeks, either. 
But how do you proceed? Either you are simply an opennainded human being, 
without a so—called categorial framework in your- head, then you are a blessed 
man, and X m sure you will learn very interesting things, but the social 
scientist goes with a categorial framework, they say he has to. You know 
what X mean by that? For example he knowe there is such a thing as culture. 
Don't underestimate these innocent looking things. 

let me give another example. T7e make a distinction between law and 
customs, and ritual, X don't know what. Different things. There are 
"cultures" in which the distinction is inapplicable. By applying the 
distinction you distort that culture. let us generalize from that. 

Our scientific sociological frame of refe r ence, perfectly value-neutral 
as it e/alms to be, is fundamentally based on the experience of Ties tern 
man. And that X call a terrible parochialism* It is much worse theft that 
of the oowboy in Texas who goes to Japan and comes bade and s^re Texas 



steers are the beet and that is all there is to it* Because that la an 
innocent parochialism and everyone sees through it, but that of tire soeUd 
scientist, who goes with his categories to Ghana, or ib atever it wy be, 
cooes book with the same categories, that is the true and terrible paroeMaV 
ism* And 1 would contend that no one was more parochial then Max 'ebar* Z 
don't compare him with the Texas cowboy, but I am speaking now cf social 
scientists* I think some things can be shown in a few sentences, that the 
basic distinction between traditional, rational, and charisma tic Is a most 
atrociously parochial distinction* Z cannot repeat that near* But let ne 
follow the broader outline* What would follow frem that you say? Every 
such thing, now called culture, let us speak a little store cautiousV of 
independent societies, is unique, has a different character, and that 
applies also to its concepts* In order to interpret Japanese culture, 
you have to make a distinction as the Japanese make it, and not the 
so-called hypothetical and purely provisional distinctions which the 
social scientists makes, and of which he claims they are purely hypo- 
t* etlcal and provisional, but they remain unaltered in the process, in 
all cases I know* Do you see what I mean? I am in favor of an infinitely 
more critical posture thn Max Weber had* I would hesitate to apply these 
terrible terms to Japanese, I would wait, I would study tan years Japanese, 
and live there, and then would begin to see what the conceptual framework 
inherent in Japanese society is* 

Qt Well, isn't this an ideal situation ihere a man will suspend his judgnent 
that long? Is it really possible*..or are there always impressions about 
the conceptual franework of their society* •• 

At Well, all right, if there is somebody sent over by the ^ max - l oan government, 
let us not take Japan, which is our ally, but say to Czechoslovakia, to spy 
far this country* Then cf course vhy should he take the trouble, he has 
to be useful to the United States, and try to get the most important Infor¬ 
mation as fast as possible and than to cane back with it* That is clear* 

But if we are theoretical, if we are interested in knowledge for its own 
sake, and then for seme mare complicated reason in social science fir our 
own sake, we must dedicate ourselves, look, that is not such a fantastic 
thing* Did you ever hear of people called classical scholars who do nothing 
in their lives, apart from reading pipers and so on, than reading Greek or 
Roman or Latin classics? Why should not a man dedicate himself to the 
Japanese, to the Hindu culture? As a matter of fact there are such people, 
even on this campus* If you would go over the catalog you would find Prof¬ 
essor Bobrinskoy is a Professor of Sanskrit Studies* I mean the difference 
between the social scientist who does Japan in one year, and the man who 
makes a life-long study* is cmly the difference between a superficial and 
a thorough man, other things being equal* Tour demand, properly generalized, 
would condemn the social scientist to fundamental superficiality* I mak e 
all allowances for the weakness of the human flesh, but one must not make 
these allowances in one* a overall plan for a science, which after all n ee ds 
the work of many, many generations* And what cannot be done in one lifetime 
could be done in many* Z would say this is the truly interesting problem, 
the so-called categorlal framework or whatever expression is now In vogue* 

You must have heard that expression, that every science has ultimately a 
system of concepts, a system of concepts in the light cf which it asNablss 
facts, selects them, orders than, organizes them* Out in the soolal sciences 
it is surely true that our conceptual framework rhioh we have is of Western 
origin primarily, in spits of the use of such things as taboo, ifcioh are 
not of western origin* Bub the overall trend, that there is such a thing as 



•Hwd«i «Rl bare sooeoailes, Ham la*, there religion, the— art* 
that nUuc. that la w air TT—Ufa tnttliea which mut ana lta pna« 
llsla elsmrfnrs, but we esamt asms Hat# And tbs only truly scientific 
is oosd u gs weald be la * given mm to — d er st and the inherent fr a— o ik , 
and that la a easy intaraeting preblM because If you taka tho oaaa of a 
aaay simple people, pto-llterate or ha—r a p you call It now, they nay not 
knew it, and if you ask that Improperly t too early, prematurely, you may 
distort their answers and got a wron g orientation. 1 student of Chinese, 
a 17ostem student of Chinese, anoe told as this story, which I speak from 
memory, eo It my be a bit, Uttar ted. The ancient Chinese travelers, a 
thousand, fifteen hundred years ago, when they earns to another nation, to 
what they called a barbarian nation, there oust be a t/ hinsee term for that, 
the first question which they addressed to these people dm hear do you bo* 
to your king? I think these travellers were very wise man. Ten only have 
to generalise properly. After all — cannot take the Chinese travellers 
simply as our authority. Properly generalised, it would mean tUs. What 
do you regard as the highest, tiu* is of course implied, the king is the 
highest man, ho* do you be* to him? Dut first of all, what is the highest? 
That is the question, what do you regard as the highest? Xf you understand 
that, you have understood the culture. There was eo far as X know only 
one western thinker who made title explicitly the theme of social science, 
of Ms equivalent of social science. This man was not, X am sorry to say, 
technically a social scientist, he was only a philosopher. Ms name was 
Hegel. That is the staple basic of Hegel 1 e so-called philoaorily of his¬ 
tory, that in order to understand a culture, you must find cub—I mean, 
he didn't use the word culture, what we would call a culture—you must 
find out what these cultures regard aa the highest, as the overarching, 
and ho* it understands it. When the Chinese speak of heavon, or whatever 
they do, they may mean something very different from what we or maybe the 
Bible or the Creeks under s tood fay It* That has to be found out. I would 
say the relativistic aooial aetanoe is so radically parochial because It 
la free from the simplistic and naive parochialism of tho ordinary traveler. 
Nothing la required for that. A ooliege education ordinarily takes oare 
of that, but the deeper one is the paxooMalisa here la tbs concepts. And 
aooial science does not take ears of that la aqy way as far as I can see. 

That would be ay answer to that. So if you think the premise of ny argument 
is sane parochial addiction which simplifies matters greatly—of ooursa, 
because ay tradition solves the problems for ms and X can sleep the rest of 
ay days—I believe you are mlstsksn. X think I can say that X begin to 
think where "eber stopped to think...logical positivists don't even see 
these things, because they don't see a problem at all and don't knew where 
the problem starts. 

Qt You really supported my original contention... 

At Namely? 

Qt What was at the foundation of the fact-value distinction was the toot 
that they were worried about tho problem of parochialism. And your theory, 
which says that there is in each subject so— inherent standard, would 
imply that there is sane universal standard. •• 

At Not necessarily, because It could be that oa any naans something very 
different In Japan, la old Japan, titan it mesne in tho European Middle Agee, 
we would have to go into that. But Weber was not speaking of soma far-f otohed 
general, say in the Chinese Middle Ages. % was speaking of the general aa 
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la ardor to toll Us to lab yen totetch, touch is toptt« 4 %fc 

X believe only i^Uto, ttm*b» —oegh, load* to the oonsaqnmioe that 
thora cannot b« « social solanoe in the moo of a universal science. The 
moot you can her* la a ’'.’•stern social science, and for other cultures, 
perhaps also a social science In their sense* That is something one would 
have to consider, I call this hlstcrlolsu* That is not poaltiviaa* But 
the consistent historic! st, who has thought it throng, would of course not 
make use of the fact-value distinction* They would amply say we accept 
the values of our society ss the values of our society# not mere* But we 
have to do th-Tfc in order to make any sense* Can you repeat the point where 
you find the ■■n o , I think I did not in any way do aiything illegitimate 
there because TTeber, the sample discussed by I lax 'Teber, is wholly innocent 
of ary consideration of Western, Chinese, As tee, or other different notions 
of the general* It is wholly Imoocnt of that* 

Qi You say that in order to undaretand*«*prcblata, you have to evaluate it* 
To evaluate you have to have oertaln values* Bow do you get this?..*If 
there Is such a thing that oan be agreed 19 m this Is fins, but 1 don't 
think they oan be* I think there are different considerations in different 
cultures cf what makes a thing valuable* 

A 1 But I must simply say this, that this consideration of so-oallsd cultural 
variety, there is no***in Max VTeber* It exists as a key consideration of 
Max :;eber***that goes without saying* * .the Sociology of Religion * »*that is 
very different***But In the fundanental methodological considerations it 
doesn't play any rolaj whore ha attempts to prove the necessity of the 
fact-value distinction, the consideration of historioal variety, or cultural 
variety, doesn't enter* But you 00 old say, why should we limit ourselves 
arbitrarily to the argument of Uax V.sber, let us put the question on a 
broader basis* A nd I must oonsider that, but I say that this is not the 
characteristic of positivism, but a oertaln alternative which exists today, 
and which I call historic!sm* Of oourss, they frequently merge* By the 
way, the men fact of cultural or eoolal variety is of no theoretical 
Importance whatever, because that was always known* Cultural variety shows 
that you oarmot simply identify yourself ...with the so-called values of your 
society. 0 .The mere fact of cultural variety is in itself irrelevant, and 
only by very complicated and never truly written intellectual history of 
the last four hundred years did history, or culture If you like that better, 
become theoretically important* This is the last question* 

Q« Doesn't this •.•understanding a book or a culture on its own terms assume 
that one must exclude value. Judgnents in approaching the material, one's own 
value Judgments in particular, and taking just the terms used in the book 
or in the culture, and taking them as they understood -themselves? 

At***C«i people like as, beoause there may be people in the class wto...Can 
they claim to have given sufficient consideration to all relevant consider¬ 
ations? I mean I know nothing of Sanskrit, or Chinese* If it would become 
necessary for me to beoems a student of Sanskrit culture or Chinese culture, 

I would have to wait a very long time before X would dare to make any judg¬ 
ments because It would take such a long time to understand* I know a bit 
of so-oallsd Greek, and if I think I know somewhat. **I oan premise you... 
other value judgnents that :lato wae greater than*..these old people who 


said he was tho greatest among the Qreaks***I think that la a sonalhln 
judgment* Dot Him Mi oorsn «Mb a large ground, a racy law tins 
would be aaedad. 3 *% Hut X aaaOd elate to tew understood Plato, fully, 
adequately***]^ tela la a relatively Map)* l«e?tege, Qrote, ocmpartd 
with Smakrit* Ho* oould I gat itt Xt would taka «n infinitely long 
tine* Thia really belongs to a later part of ay arguments There la sotae 
kind of Judgment white goes on all tee tine. It mu at* I read sons thing, 
say in Plato* I don’t understand that* Xt aeons absurd* Value judgment* 
But I have a certain experience of Plato, and I know he doean* t simply make 
an absurd statement* So X repeat, and X may succeed In understanding what 
this seeming absurdity truly meant. But those acts of understanding are 
all accompanied by value Judgments, whether made explicitly or not* This 
Is not a final Judgment, So when X confront a very strange man, with very 
strange Ideas of what was good and bad " >1 have read an Bigliah translation 
of a book by a Chinese ayetio which is,,,simply shocking. But X must also 
say there were certain other things In it white I found very profound* So 
I don 1 1 judge* X simply aqr, well. If X oould X would study* But I don’t 
see where the difficulty arises* let us proceed In an orderly manner* 

Tfr will try to finite positivist next tine and than turn to hlatorlolaa* 
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t hsd hoped to finish W iMmtoaUea by the and of the last meting, 
bet Mini to the extended dteeueedoee X have to devote at least this week 
sod possibly woo a lecture seat wmk to the introduction# I remind you 
only of its purpose* *7# plea t» find * way toward classical political 
philosophy, foruhatevor reason* Sut we cannot do this properly, methodically, 
if ee do not know in advance what the peculiar obstacles are which prevent 
ua to begin with from understanding classical political philosophy as it 
was meant* ’tow these obstacles are our assumptions, our convictions, our 
prejudices, however we call than* Certain premises of which it is not 
certain, in every case, that they have bean examined by us* But we must 
at least identify them and to the extent to which it is possible in such 
a meeting, to examine than* Non last time I began a critical discussion 
of positivism, of positivism as far as it effects especially political 
science* And at the end of the last meeting a student said that X had mis¬ 
understood the whole fact-value distinction because the motive was the 
experience of cultural variety, and the desire of a freedom from parochial- 
ism* X denied that, and on the following ground, because X matte a distinction 
between positivism and historldsm, and I aa not now speaking of historic ism* 

Let me clarify this point a bit* 

The positivistic view asserts that the only genuine knowledge is scien¬ 
tific knowledge and the model of scientific knowledge is supplied by the 
natural sciences* For positivism, for the positivistic fact-value distinction, 
the support is not cultural variety as such, and that I would say for a very 
good reason* The student of mathanatios or of physics, for example, becomes 
acquainted with the fact that there is such a thing as Chinese mathematics, 
Babylonian mathanatios, Greek mathematics* That does not for one moment 
make him doubtful of modem mathematics as the highest form of mathematics* 

So that mere cultural variety is no argument at all* Bie support fer the 
fact-value distinction as used by the positivist a is an analysis of know¬ 
ledge on the one hand and what was formerly called will on the other, or 
as we might say in this case, the distinction between cognition and desire* 
Values are the things desired, or the principles of possible desires, and a 
desire cannot be criticised according to this view except in terms of another 
desire, not on the basis of any fact as fact* And this is the crucial point, 
that there is no factual or objective difference regarding rank between desires* 
If someone has what we would ordinarily call a very low desire, and another 
man has what we would ordinarily call a high desire, the positivist tells 
us that this distinction is only based on our peculiar desire which is as 
defensible, or as indefensible as any other desire* 

But still X do not like to create the impression as If X were evading 
an issue on formalistic grounds, namely on the seemingly formalistic ground, 
the cultural variety issue which belongs to the discussion of historicism 
and not of positivism* Since it has been brought up and has to be discussed 
aryway, X would like to say a few wards ebout that* Now, in the first place, 
the values are said to differ from culture to oulture, that is cultural 
variety* Is this unqualifiedly true? In order to guarantee relevance to 
this observation of cultural variety, we wuld first have to knew that we 
must treat all cultures as equal in rank, regardless of whether these are 
very primitive or pre-literal cultures, or high cultures. For example, what 
about the values of Confuolan China, and that of a primitive tribe in the 
Amazon region of South America? Do these two cultures really have the same 
claim to ou r moral respeot? X would like to mention here an experience 
occasionally made* I, who know nothing of Chinese things, gave once a 



description of tM «f * pwlwi gsntlMMn, in the senes of Ari#** 

totl*. ini X * ere %m * Greek war* skteh *a# aet of ocuree literally naan 
the p«fMt ^ wi ll— a , it naans « esble mi good nan, or tha baaatlful and 
nod nm« Bat 1% U nwflwUy trtaslaasri lata English quit* plausibly by 
perfect gnatl— n, and 2 dev el o p ed that* There was a student there who knar 
absolutely nothing of things Greek, but was a student of things Chinese, and 
he g^d that is exactly what the Chinese old traditional sense meant• So 
perhaps the things are not so different. If you come down to the central 
points as they seen to be* 

Now the second point I would like to make is this* Values are here, 
according to this view, supposed to belong to a culture* If this is true, 
tin western values belong to Western culture, end it would seen to follow 
that we ought to judge Western things, policies, institutions, what have 
you, on the basis of 'Western values* Die whole fact-value distinction 
would not arise, whereas the position which I an discussing now is that 
which as a natter of principle prohibits all value judgnsnta* Pres the 
point of view of positivism. It la of no importance whatever In a theor¬ 
etical context, whether oar tain values to which a social scientist refers, 
or defers, are the values of his society, because as a positivist might 
very well say, there art all kinds of ccnflicttnj values within one and 
the sane society, even within the sane individual at different tines* 

Now I cone to the most interesting point ihloh was raised, namely 
the openness to other cultures* And this is in itself of course something 
which is a virtue, as I would say. But there is a certain ambiguity here* 
That does this openness assn? Hi the first place it would mean tolerance, 
toleration, in two ways* m the first plaoa, one remains certain lhat one's 
own faith is the best alaply, as religious tolerance was understood in the 
seventeenth century* But of course one does not drew the conclusion that 
you may persecute other faiths* In other words, respect for other cultures, 
but without fer one moment becoming doubtful that the western values are 
the highest* This I believe is not quite meant when people speak today 
of openness toward other cultures* They mean by it rather a shift of 
emphasis from the substantive faith, from the substantive Western faith, 
to something like peace, or to something in which all faiths agree* Tou 
see tolerance can mean the most important thing is my religious conviction, 
but practically it is very important to be tolerant, practically important 
but surely not the hipest thing* There can also be a shift of emphasis 
from the substantive conviction to tolerance as the highest value, which 
is an entirely different thing* In other words, that from this point on 
there will of necessity bo—vrdch is not sufficiently considered by e v e ry - 
one—the intolerance to the heterodox, or to the heretic, will oease, but 
now there vri.ll be intolerance only to the intolerant* Because absolute 
tolerance is impossible* The classic formulation of this you find in 
Rousseau* s Social Contract in the chapter on civil religion* In other 
words, to repeai that point in this way, tolaranoe becomes in fact the 
highest value, and the substantive faith beccaws***, if I may use a term 
from political history* 

But there is something ales, apart from tolerance in either form, 
and that could very well be fusion of two different cultures* The TTestem 
becoming acquainted with the Eastern, or vloe verse, learns from the other 
culture. And if we think this through to its end, there would be an end 
to cultural variety proper, there would be a single world culture, which 
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is the synthesis of all particular tm Ufm m m a nee plan*, A third thing 
whldi m should mtotian nevw Utelems, if m mat to be twly op on m ind ed, 

»o oust oloo permit tbo poeaibllMy that la this open-minded meeting of* 
pay* T T o atam with Eastern culture or voteae, tbo western values mi&t prows 
to bo superior to tbo wtlmw* X Mam* I don't aoy they are, bat If I as 
truly npfwi oilndod X cannot exclude this a priori, * 

Now tho other point which X believe is also frequently neglected in 
thla discussion la this* 'Ms is the alaplw pr o ve r bi al wisdom, what la good 
for the goose is good for the gander* lb other words, if parochial!an, ie«, 
uncritical abaoIntimation of one's can values, is bad for the 'Test, it must 
also be bad for the menfeera of other cultures, or is this not a demand of 
simple fairness? Then, if tide is the case, then non-parochialism means 
transcending all oulturee as cultures* Thla is not a novelty# ?hia is the 
old stay* It was called by the Greeks transcending all nomci, all laws 
or conventions as such* And the positive premise of this negative thing 
is the view that the good life is a Ufa of questioning and examining, 
typically represented by the figure of Soorates* And one could rnise a 
question whether this dedication to the Ufa of question and examination, 
of course examining one's own heritage as well, whether this is not, if 
we cut out all the frills, the substance of what la meant by TJeatam cult¬ 
ure* After all what we now call science la only a very special form, in 
many respects impoverished form, in other respects of course ejgtantod, of 
what Socrates meant by the view that the good life is the life of questioning 
and examining* Surely, and again hen I agree with ow open-minded friends, 
thla Soeratic assertion, namely that tie good life is the life is the life 
of questioning and examining, which is at the basis of eveiy demand for 
non^arochialiara, la itself in need of justification* Surely, maybe Soo¬ 
rates was wrong* And that is surely important, and I will have to say 
something about this later* But X would also ssy, in order to see this, 
namely to see the t Socrates was fundamentally wrong, it is not necessary 
to leave the West* After all, there la a Western tradition which is, as 
far as the principle goes, anti-Socratie, namely the BlbUcal tradition* 

And so we have in our ’T««tem tradition a certain built-in guarantee 
against the simple dogmatic acceptance of the Greek heritage* 

A last point* X hope I have conveyed to you—I hope, I cannot be 
sure' that I am as anxious to uodsrstand other cultures, os I now call 
than, aa anyone else* X m prevented from engaging In that because X 
have certain other preoccupations, but I use every opportunity to*** 

One thing X would say in conclusion* Genuine understanding of foreigi 
cultures, concerned with such understanding without any condescension, 
pr es u ppo s es an awareness of the limitations of our culture* otherwise 
it is a veay superficial idling, a superficial politeness or however you 
call It, vanity* But it is a serious matter if we know we have something 
to learn, something of importance to learn, not merely regarding pottery 
and folkdances as such* Now this In turn requires, to be aware of the 
limitations of our culture, requires a deep understanding of our own 
heritage at its beat* It is extremely easy to see the terrible short¬ 
comings of the v.'eat as It is now, but that is not Western culture in 
eveiy respect at its best* And in this respect cf course classical 
philosophy is of special importance, the understanding of it to have a 
proper estimate cf what the ’Test surely means* Tou may have noticed 
th £ I could not help in stating thla Issue, the use of value judpnents* 

X believe no human problem of aiy importance can be stated, even as a 



jwestton* without the use of vela* Jedpme* that «u tier point* Sat no* 
la* return to or ar#mme4 I eplttsd pssiUvim, on1 X would bo 0017 gkl 
if X could Hold it vod*r mi «t the mm tine wo have • discussion of 
tbs whole 1 mm« 

Now the point* which X triad to aake last tins wara these, that the 
fact-value distinction as ordinarily understood, leads In itself to 
nihilism# Dm practical coosequanoe is not nscesearlly ni hi lisa because 
people are fortunately inconsistent* Bat that is what would follow If 
t*kon seriously* The second point which X made is this* Is it possible 
to speak of social matters in a broad sense, not aone selected for the 
purpose of proving the possibility* say* of mare counting or computing* 
is it possible to concedes of social science as a whole as perfectly free 
from value Judgments? And I denied that* One paint which X made which X 
thick I should repeat is the apparent avoidance of value judgments doean* t 
settle the issue because you nay have to consider the hidden value judgments, 
hidden in the conceptual framework which you use* TO remind you of a popular 
example* whan you use the psychological or sociological distinction bet w ee n 
self-directed* tradition-directed* and other-directed* you have the value 
judgnent there* Whether each user of it is aware of It is of course of no 
importance* It is In fact there and it shows then sooner or later in expeotad 
or In unexpected places* 

Mow I would like to take up an issue vh ich is akin to it* but somewhat 
broader* Is it true that the new politioel science* which accepts the fact- 
value distinction as essential* that this has led to a better understanding 
cf political things than the old political science which was evaluative? 

Has it opened our eyes to political phenomena which were overlooked by the 
old evaluating political aolenee? Owner ally speaking* I would say the effect 
of this new approach is that the political things ere reduced to sociological 
or psychological elements* I would mention only one point* It is impossible 
to speak about political things on their own teems without referring sooner 
or later to something called the common good* or the public welfare* or 
whatever you call it* How this is necessarily* whatever you like* acts as a 
value judgment* If you speak of a given interest as sectional* or individual* 
and another as public, you have in fact made e value judgment* It follows 
therefore imnediately* And therefore the political aa the public* as the 
common* must be reduced in one way or the other* to the sub-political* which 
is either the sociological or the psychological* One could say* to the extent 
to whieh there was a di sc o v ery of things which escaped the old political 
science* to the extent to which there was one* that di sco ver y la balanced 
by a forgetting of the things which were always in the foreground of ti e 
old political science* Therefore the question arises* assuming there has 
been something new discovered* which of the two* the newly discovered or 
the forgotten* is more Important? 

how* I will try to mention soma examples, In the old political science* 
by which I would understand ultimately Aristotle* but by viiioh in the ordinary 
discussions I understand the political science around 1900* Around ipoo 
there was itiat is now called the orthodox democratic theory* This orthodox 
democratic theory is said to have neglected the liaportanoe of tbs party 
system* You know when you think of such classics of modem democratic 
theory like Rousseau’s Social Contract* for example, parties are always 
treated as a cancer, as factions* "they ware called* How what does this 
mean, however, that the old theory neglected that? Is the importance of 



th# party tern in up-do-date damn* 1 salsa • diaoovwry of political ectroe? 

Of courea not* 'Jim ry politicise, «ny citlsam, haa become aware of the 
parly yitoa cad of it* Importance far ths working cf democracy without the 
benefit cf any political MiaM# Sh»S than la the particular contribution 
at political soianoaf la It the dlsaovaey of the beneficent affects of the 
party ays ten? Is It la ether words a rational vindication at the party system 
over against the traditional disparagement of the party system? '"oil* that 
is also not quite true* For example* that has a long prehistory* Tb mention 
only tea authors of the utmost irqaortanoe, the first is MachLavelli* In 
his Discourses he tries to show hoe discord* factions* is good far freedom* 
by the earapTe of Rome* That is ths principle of the point* But in a way 
more important* Burke* Fdmund Burke* in Present Discontent and other places* 
gave the most fundamental vindication of the party systan” But that is not 
the full story* If xm truly want to be open-minded, we have to wonder 
whether the traditional disparagement of the party system was so entirely 
stupid* Now that is a point of acme importance, and one of* perhaps the 
greatest political prectidoner of our century* Vftnstcn Churchill* has given 
s very remarkable discussion of that in his Marlborough* Unfortunately I 
don't have the volume and mgs number hare* Von know* Churchill is a living 
proof that the party system is not the perfection of polities* because of 
hie famous.*.he condtted to the two parties in his Ilfs* Now in his Karl- 
borourih he discusses* when he speaks of ths incipient party system in the 
time of Queen Anne* ho discusses on the basis of his long experience on 
both aides of the fence* and his very profound historical knowledge and 
deep thinking* and cones out with the eolation that this is not yet settled* 
whether the party system as we knew it* which is today of course indispensable* 
Is truly in every respect good* And the experience of national happiness 
In England* and to soma extent In this country in particular crisis situations 
is an indication of that* But it seems to as that the real understanding 
of this issue haa not even begun* because the positivistic political science 
limits Itself to an analysis of facta and correlation cf facts without entering 
into the deeper stratum* And to go into that deeper stratum means to go 
into that stratum where you cannot say a word without making value judgments. 
Uhat is ths premise. 6f ‘ the party astern? The party system* in contradistinction 
to aiy factions in ths traditional sense* presupposes that decent men can 
disagree on political principles* That la more than implied in what Burke 
said* because it is clear* if you had one party, the scum of the population* 
and ths other* the nice people* that would not be a vindication of the party 
system as party system* It would only be a concession to the scum that they 
are too powerful to (prevent ?) them from finding political expression. Bii 
wa naan something more when we say the party system la vindicated. A simple 
Justification of that kind existed in the early nineteenth century, when 
you had* In Europe at any rate* the bipartition, ths liberals and the cons¬ 
ervatives* That was based on a broader view, the secret of social goodness 
is order and progress* And this duality* order and progress, finds Its 
natural expression in a group of people who are more lnelined to order* 
and the others are more inclined to pro g re ss * And the peaceful tug-of-war 
between than is exactly the prescription by a wise political doctor for 
political society. But let ms turn to a somewhat deeper stratus* 

The vindication of ths party system presupposes that there must be 
tolerance regarding political principles* In other words* there is a 
variety of conflicting political principles, each of which is as respect¬ 
able as the other* Now if you state it in this form, you see iauediately* 

I think* how ths true matrix of ths party system is ths experience of 



religious tclarence, because religious tolarsno#* u It oame oat gractually 
Is tfai sixteenth and aa ven ta mitii centuries, mat exactly this* that 
decant ms can disagree regarding religion and yet live together in the 
mbs society* This training la tolerance regarding religion* principle* 
was the seminary* we oould say, for a training in -tolerance regarding 
political tolerance, X only wish to indioate the general lines of a genuine 
analysis of the basis of the party ayartam* and X hope X have shown it is 
impossible to state the problem without using value judgments. 

New* what are then the characteristics of this saw social science, this 
radically positivistic, value-free social science? Let me mice one general 
remark, which I cannot possibly substantiate now, but X throw it out as a 
question, X once asserted in a seminar here in this building* where cue 
very famous representative of the new political science was present* a 
very dear colleague of mine by the my* X put the question to him* can you 
give ms a single example of a di sco v er y made by the new political science 
which could not have been made by any nan* sufficiently Inform ad* cr using 
ordinary common sense* And X can only say* he gave -bo examples which both 
were what X would consider rather petty things, but they might be genuine* 

X believe one oould show by analysis that the discovery there was decisively 
due to the faot that the political scientist in question happened to have 
conmon sense* TThat he found out later on by statistical or other data was 
only a secondary confirmation* very uninteresting* compared with the first 
suspicion that a certain commonly held view in this country might have 
beocme wrong because of the change of circumstances* The issue in cne 
case was whether one oould station Negro soldiers in tin South* And that 
proved to be possible in the Second Horld T7ar, and that a social acieitiat 
had studied that according to this report* But as X say -the decisive step 
was that he thought maybe 19^0 is no longer 1870, One most go into that, 
and X don*t want to make the impression of being glib about these matter s" " 
they are much too important for that—but X would say It simply to give you 
a warning not to accept the claims without distinguishing what in a given 
analysis is sound and* if it is sound* whether its soundness has anything 
to do with the use of these new methods or with simply ordinary intelligent 
political observation* They are obviously two very different tilings* 

Now the characteristics of the new social science and political science 
seam to be thisi general reduction! an* the reduction of some thing to some¬ 
thing else, so that the thing reduced is no longer recognisable* This is 
done in two different ways* the example of this will make It clear* In the 
first place* the reduction of the political to the generally social* What 
do X mean by that? Political society surely is a society* fou can even 
use a vaguer term and say a group* Therefore a political society must 
necessarily comply with whatever is true of any group* group of humans X 
believe is understood* otherwise you would come into group theory in 
mathematics which would make it still more difficult* So let us assume 
a group of humans* Now these groups here two manifest characteristics* 
any group* they cohere and they change* So a genuine theory of group 
would tell you how mazy modes of cohesion there are* and how many modes 
of change there are* And furthermore* how mazy modes of the Interaction 
of these two* You can, I am sure* develop this very nioely* Now the 
result of course is that you don* t reooyiiae anything aiy more which has 
anything to do with political society* and mere particularly with the 
individual political society with which you are oonoemed* X call this 
ths formalism of the new social science. I believe the most famous 
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The second la the reduction of the political to the sab-political as 
snob—beoaus# group aa group cannot be called sub-political, it is too 
fccmal, too abstraot for th at -- an d ultimately, of course, to the sub-human, 
because by the sane reasoning which leads you frost political society to 
sociology and psychology leads you from human psychology, or human sociology, 
to animal sociology and animal psychology* Do you see why that la the 
same reasoning? Because alaays you try to understand the omnplirg in taros 
of the store simple. How according to a Tsry oomnon rise, a so-called small 
group, a face to face society, la much simpler than a political society* 

The face to face as so cia t i on will therefore be the kay to tbs larger society* 
But face to face societies consisting of human beings with very different 
"personalities" are of course semetiling infinitely complex compared with a 
Uttar of young rats* That is said, that the dscinlan which a rat has to 
make is much simpler than the decisions which humans have to asks, and 
therefore* It m^y be ridiculous, but if it is ridiculous it is surely 
methodic, aid tint is something* 

Hot/ this reduction of the political to the sob-political I would say 
leads not to formalin but to ihat I call In a strict sense vulgarian!am* 

It means in each case to understand the higher in terms of the lower* I 
remind you of an example which 1 mentioned last time, culture* Culture 
was once % term of very high meaning, a cul tur e d h u man being, a cultivated 
mind* Today, then it is perfectly legitimate to speak of -the culture of 
suburbia, of the gang of juvenile delinquents, and so on and so on, the 
culture of this gang, this term has lost all value, all reapeotablli-ty* 

The same would be true of such terms as personality and charismatic and 
all the other terns whloh you hear* I believe that is not an accident, 
this bifurcation into formalism, on the one band, and vulgprianlan, on 
the other* I believe this has very much to do with the fundsnantal 
character of modern soienoe* That it appears la these particular ferma 
is of course true only in the social sciences in this clearly discernible 
manner. How this reduotiordm, in these two forms of formalism and 
vulgarlanian, is the first consequence* 

The second consequence which I would like to mention is parochialism* 

I take up your theme, perhaps from sens additional points of view* Now 
how does this dhow, this parochialism? It is clear that modem posi ti vis tic 
social science or political soienoe wishes to be universal* I mean, they 
don't want to find out merely lews or regularities regarding political 
behavior in the united States aromd 1961* The ultimate goal of this social 
soienoe are universal less, say of social ohangs, or anything equally broad* 

But this wishes to be objective to the highest degree* Objectivity is 
guaranteed by very specific methods of rseearoh never used, at least never 
used on such a scale, before* If you take such a conscientious and intelligent 
man like Thucydides writing the history of the Peloponnesian TSfar, that 
researches could he make? He asked in various Greek tonne end villages 
people who Banned reasonably trustworthy, hear many Spartans had grate through 
the city five years ago, and they gave him rougt figures, and you know ihat 
these arc worth, and It la ana ting hoar reliable the history is on the whole* 
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ttto wold be shocked by this laafc cf im t wi i la tew amt malheda* 

Very well, bat these attudf of iM*mh| at lasmt the mat l^nrfint «M»# 
to r the social sciences* m epp ilo d hT c only to people living now In earn* 
tiTlm where sum kind of rsecsNh ii imltW* cf istmlm end 

questi on fla res* I man If yon weald start to da that on Malnl/nul China* 
or in {hMmhoslovakla* I believe yon mid suffer worm than if yon mo 
trying to photograph an oId hot* Aa X pat it* ndtherthose In their grarea 
nor those behind the curtains oan bo interviewed or be sent que s ti on naires* 

The consequence Is that the data which so ham all sten frae oonstrlss In 
whlah you have mare or lees something like modem democrat?* The date are 
all "denoaratio" data* Let me make a Jung* The behavior whioh me study* 
and whioh plains to be a a tody of man and of hu na n affaire la in fact a 
study of modem democratic man* X call this paroohlallm* Hell* X give 
you another example which nay be disalaeed aa a paradox* hot I believe it 
la still interesting* A few year* ago there was an artlole In the American 
Political Science Review by UoCloskegr* But there are two ttaCloekays* not 
{he one is Harvara, i tninlc he eea la Hlahigan at the time* on conservatives 
and liberals* Be came oat with the result that conservatives are distin¬ 
guished by particular narrownese of nlnd* insensitivity to human suffering* 
low grade of education* and other things* Ben X am in teres tad only In the 
methods he used* Ha started of course with a certain definition of what 
is a liberal and what is a c o nse rv ative* and the question is shat la a good 
definition* because if it was net good it would prejudge the stole issue 
and the empirical results would be of no avail* «*He studied it In present* 
day United States* the Northern States* But from his definitions it would 
surely follow that a man 2Uoe«**waa a conservative* And Plato and Aristotle * 
that would be admitted anyway* But does it mates sense* la it not plainly 
fantastic to call these people under-developed* leer-educated* than p r ese nt 
day political scientists? Ton can say this la an s Tirana oase* but a 
characteristic oase* because this conception of science pate a preedan 
on data which oan be obtained only In pr ese nt day democratic society. 

This would be very good if we could be sure that these d cod era tic societies 
are in every respect at the peak of human development. Than of course wa 
could rl^itly say vhy should we discuss..*of any kind* 

Qt X believe that in that sane article you are referring to... 

At X reed something about it* but I have forgotten it* the details* X knew 
it was an outrage surely. I am interested not in the details of this article* 
but In what we oan learn Aram It beyond the Idiosyncrasies cf IfoCloakay* 
Because Z believe not ev er yone weald have said that* but the thing about 
na r row rrlnrlrd and ineensitivw* and lack of education* could have been said 
also by acme people other than UoCloafcey* but that la the r e a so n wly X think 
X unconsciously emitted that* 

The third point whioh I would like to mention X oall its dmncratlam* 

It was already implied In what was said before* These veins free social 
scientists need of oonree concepts* Today thara la no longer a single 
social scientist who would eqr you need only facta* and concepts are 
entirely useless* and they will come out of the facte If you look at the 
facte long enough. That la no longer held I think by anyone* TJS need 
ooncepte for argu'd King the material* and therefore wa must depend on the 
ooncepta* Now this c once ptu al fra m e wor k la in many oases in in easting 
way partisan* The contrast be t we e n the partisan character of the ooncepte 
end the claim to scientific objectivity la wing* Qmre was a school of 
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thought, Z believe It le Mr discredited* vfclefa uM studies of tha 
authoritarian ant tin danocretio personaUtlse. that w daring tin 
Second tterU War, X bslieve. MU, whet did he do? Odd fan present Hn 
democratic and tha authoritarian psraan>Ht.1aw without bias? Wot a bit* 
lh« autharltarlm ms an ogre, an Qfbr cpp, and tha f unn y thing la that 
thaaa ogres occurred eery fi'wi—itly, «im today, bat sorely in the past 
•••I have read a book by one of thaaa people, I forgot hie name. In Which 
ho draws this conclusion, t h a ft *** Ch i. tha one side there is a straitlaced 
Catholic landlady and on tha other aactreat there la a nice girl of looae 
morale* I to sake this bio^puphio sketch, that thie is baasd on g—wrina 
experience of the fellow, that he gait into troubles with hie landlady in 
connection with the girl* Too have this attractive girl, one value, and 
you have thie strait-laced lady, another value, I naan, strict noraHty, 
and that can you do? Roll, he knear e he decided for one of the tso, but 
he soys it was absolutely subjective* Ihe afoasiciwg thing la that people 
who have such ft United expvienoe in the complications of In—n Ufa 
speak eo pontii&oally about tha laposirlhillty of value Judgnanta* x think 
one cannot observe that, see what la going on, without a. value 

Judgment, sorely on the author. And a value judyeen t which I ttOjak ia 
not dependent on any arbitrary ground. But if you want to apeak about 
human matters you oust have so—e credentials for it* Z would like to 
link thin up with one active for the present discrediting of the ocmrnon 
good* That is also a concealed democratic premise* Now let me explain 
that* Democracy ia of oourse something entirely unblamable, but the 
disgraceful thing ia someone says It la Absolutely value-free and In fact 
uses democratic value Judgments all the tl—e* He should at least have 
the courage to stand up for what he ia doing os a social scientist* Of 
oourse he would sey. Then X write for the Hew Repub Ho, then I assert ny 
value Judgments, but not when X write in the Amarioan Sociological Review* 

I believe that the motive for the discrediting oi J the conoepboomoon goo? 
which has nothing to do with any theoretical coonalderatlcne at all ia 
the following. TThen you speak of the a as—on good, you necessarily make 
a value Judgment* Ton don't -aloe this Judgnent in vacuo* You make it 
among human beings living together, and then the oo—son good baa always 
a preference, in principle* But there ia another point* When you speak 
of the cannon good, and think About it, you realise soon that not all 
human beings are equally capable to Judge competently of the common good* 

I dlsre^rd entirely far the time being the faous biases of olass or 
group. But it is because of the very great complexity. Now this at the 
outset appears to be an argument against dmocxacy* • ,Bub it ia not an 
argument aytinst modern deaoorecy for the very simple reason that modem 
democracy is baaed, in its classic theory, on the distinction between the 
severely), the people, and the govmn—ent* Is*, that the specific care 
for the cos—on good, namely, legislation, ia a matter of the go v eru me ut 
far whlafa the government will be responsible to the people in a very broad 
sense, hut not in a way that the people could possibly guide the government* 
But a certain move-ant in the direction of direct democracy, meaning the 
abolition cf the distinction between the govenanent and the sov e re ign*.* 
they are quick to assart that the people as distinguished from the governsant 
are competent, as coupe tent aw anyone can be, in taking care of Ihe cowman 
good* thore ia only sectional or private good,and the task of g overnment 
la not to disoover the oca—o n good but merely to act as a hrdtm p betwee n 
these interests »*« (2nd cf Side X) 
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(Site XX) 

■■ t h s de l aide m which comes in hers, which we somehow identify, Mm far 
Smtid infinity* hud den* t think about the problem, was stotad no at clearly 
In Begpl«e critique of idiat ho called *a bod infinity. Bod infinity la 
4iot we ardirmrily understand by infinity, the infinite aeqaenao* X mold 
state It aa felloes* Kant spoke of an Infinite progress toward peace, 
universal peace. In other mnfs, a state of universal peaoe sill be readied 
In an infinite time. Xt is important to realise that this means that perfect 
peaoe will never be reached. Perfect peaoe in infinite tiias Is equal to 
perpetual war* The only concrete meaning it could have is tint war will 
beoeme less and lees Ufraoan* that leads of course to very grove practical 
errors, because If one party found that the enemy would be very mild In the 
next war, and so on. It ia impossible. This fundamental fallacy Is not 
sufficiently understood in the oase of poaltlviai regarding its basio 
premise concerning infinite progre s s of science. 

Now the second consideration which is akin to that* Positivism cul- 
nlnates in a philosophy of ita own which calls Itself logical positlvim 
and which is the attempt to apeel out what solence mean. T. r * oan say for 
positivism philosophy is reduced to a solence of science* This science of 
soignee, logic, or however it is called, may tell us in a perfectly adequate 
earner what science is* X doubt that, but it is In principle possible* Xt 
oarnhot possibly answer the question whether soianoe ia good or tost the 
purpose of soianoe is* Xt is absolutely impossible because that is a value 
judgment, and that ia excluded by definition. Now there wea of course aa 
older view which ia still lingering on, because man is surely the rational 
a nimal . But that means also in practice the animal which doesn't mind oo n trn- 
diotiona at all if they are convenient. Now the older view was that science 
le something belonging to man* Brutes have no science. Han is an organism 
of a certain kind, and organisms wish to survive. Therefore science is sinp3y 
to be understood aa the in strum e n t of human survival. Hen cannot live well 
without science, which would still be a value judgment* Now both the 
experience we have made regarding the complex relation of science and himn 
survival, I trust you understand this involved remark, X am referring to 
the IHtadb and similar things, and also the prohibition against veins judg¬ 
ments, have made it impossible for positivism even to try to Show the good* 
ness of science or what the purpose of science is* Hence, the choice of 
science, say, by an individual young nan, is not strictly speaking a rational 
choice, not because it le particularly irrational, but because no choice is 
rational* because every choice la based ultimately, according to this view, 
on so-called ultimate values, which can be replaced by other ultimate values 
without becoming in any way leas rational. The choice of science is not a 
rational choice. But what the scientist chooses when he chooses science 
le not barely hie work, what he does, hie activity, but else whet we can 
very vaguely cell the scientific vise of the whole aa developed up to now* 

This choice is a groundless choice, just as all other fundamental choices* 

Now if this is the case, these fundamental choices, solence, and say 
another prefers e grandiose myth, end a mythical world-outlook, and thinks 
that le muoh better, much nicer, that oeanct be argued out any more. These 
fundamental choices are not properly interpreted by scientific psychology, 
for the simple reason that scientific psychology ia itself a science, and 
presupposes, therefore, the choice of aalenee. Hence, the fundamental phen¬ 
omena, the only phenomena that ia not hypothetical or in any way arbitrary. 

Is this fundamental choice, the abyss of freedom. The faot that man ia 
ooqmlfed to choose groundlessly. This fundamental experience Is more 
fundamental then asy soianoe or nyth whatever it oan be, because it ia the 
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SS2 hw bean oelled^for grat rMMu*tht ntnl—m l si 
fro* that that e v eryth ing* Inolndjng aaemi of coarse* wt ba whntood 
ultimately in tfa* light of this fmfflnsnUI asqpariinMt Hot solans** but 
the fundamental anguLte is tbo fundmNntsl thing* This view la now kaoan 
by the nano existentialism* and I amid say that I ihSxit on logical 

grounds existentialism* however absurd It nay ba otherri n, la superior to 
poaitivian, One can wjty exlatentlallan la tha reaction of very thoughtful 
positivists to their can posit!vina* X nm willing to discuss this at soon 
length later* let as first finish this argument sad then as will haws a 
discus sion* 

Let me only say what is the key point here* The positivists—and this 
will not be intelligible except to those who haws some familiarity with the 
technical discussions in present-day philoeenhy—tha positivists today make 
a distinction which was wholly u nk nown to their ancestors* + hs famous British 
empiricists* a distinction between validity and genesis* They are concerns! 
aj logicians only with validity* what wakes a validation or an Invalidation* 
Tha genesis* how this happens in an individual or In a bodjr of scientists* 
this is a psychological question of no interest to then* This distinction 
stena from a tradition entirely different from English erapirlalam* aost 
Immediately we can say from Bait* Intel* other visa* in its original farm* 
the Platonic foxm* could be stated as follows* There is something 
the mind* and the adnd apprehends verities* And that is tha basis of 
science ultimately* In lent that la reformulated very radically* but we 
cannot go into that* Bara the distinction made of oourse sense because the 
mind as mind does not have a genesis* But the of X and X* tha mind 
of you or of me and ao on* of oouraa baa genesis* fte were bom and we grew 
up* Therefore the question of genesis does become Important in the mosmt 
you oease to taka this view that there is a mind In either the Platonic 
or the Kantian raise* The difference is not nor la y er taut * And positivism 
denies that* that the wind la a being of its own* Therefore it loses the 
right of appealing to this dlstd notion b a twe e n validity and genesis* The 
old-fashioned positivists* who were In this country f req ue ntly pragmatists* 
bad a view which was more reasonable* in qr opinion* because they said of 
oouraa soienoe is not merely a body of proposltione* or something <f this 
kind* Soienoe is a human activity* It is an activity of that organism 
oallsd man in which ba engages because it fulfills a function* That 
loads into difficult!**, but it is at least seamhat more meaty* if I may 
say so* enters more into tha details of tha problem* than poaltivim does* 
How this much about the modern reaction to positivism* and I can only repeat 
that what la now oallsd existentialism is easily intelligible as something 
which arises by thinking through pooltd.vise* There is also an alternative 
approach to this question* and that I would like to sketch very briefly* 

TJhen people talk of the distinction between foots and valass they are 
obliged to ask this question* Shat is a value? Also* what is a fact* but 
1st us abbreviate this argtnenb* What is a value? And I think they have 
to admit that the question* what is a value* is not a veins question* but 
a factual question* Now 1st a value be an object of desire* sy object of 
desire* But then* and this reflection pertly occurs in the positivist 
literature* a man desires «t apple* But then he may fight this desire 
successfully* and say* no* X won*t set it* Is this desire bis value* osn 
you really call it his veins* if he merely desires it? So there is a 
question on purely factual grounds* regarding this view of value in general* 
Now his desire overpowers him* Be cannot refrain* Dun he blames himself 
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for his fsi loro. That is satin s ■edlflostLoa of tbs first sms* li 
does not identify Mmsslf with tbs desire, with tbs urge. His mins Is not 
identical with his urges, or, mn precisely stated. Us wines are not 
identical with the objects of b&a desires ss such. Only choice osn asks 
something e sen's wains, oboiee in co n tra d istinction to dssirs. 9 m dis¬ 
tinction now nads betwee n desire sad choice Is obviously a distinction 
among facts. If we use this language. Choice mea n s here no longer what 
it meant traditionally, the choice of aeons to ends. It m ea n s tbs choice 
of ends, or mare precisely according to this view, choice is tbs positing 
of values. This positing la taken to be a fact, as much a fact as that 
there are human beings. 

How if we look back we notice we have first a vulgar view, according 
to which a wins is a imply any objeot of a desire, and anothv view, a sore 
sophisticated view, according to vfcioh a value la something posited, and 
not merely desired. The vulgar view appears now to be based on an insuff¬ 
icient analysis of the facte, of tbs la* Ho distinction has been aade here 
b e tween desire and choice, between desire of something being available as 
stimulus, and the positing of a value. The vulgar view la based on an In¬ 
sufficient analysis of the la. Mere precisely, to get rid now of e very 
common thing, of the pertinent Is. Not every la is of Interest for under¬ 
standing this, only the pertinent la. And we see, whan we generalise from 
that, that the range of values, the character of values. Is determined by 
the Is. If the is is any desire, the realm of values. If we can apeak of 
it, looks entirely different, has an entirely different character, than if 
values are essentially posited. Thus we cons up against the question, would 
a closer analysis of the pertinent is, the sphere In which such things as 
desire and positing occur, not perhaps lead to a nodi more detailed under¬ 
standing of values, not to this merely formal thing, posited versus mere 
desire, or perhaps even to substantive values? Now I introduce a wholly 
novel expression which you must never forget. VJhat is that pertinent is? 

It was traditionally known as the nature of man. And this la the alter¬ 
native to both potitiviai and existentialism, to wonder whether one must 
not begin again' to look at the nature of man in a way in whioh both modern 
science and some other forces prevent ua freet looking at it. I think I 
leave it at this because we timid have a discussion. Heart time I would 
uto to turn to a discussion of Materials*. Iss? 

Qs 1 would think that value is neither choice nor desire but Judffwnt, and 
this would males for a mors rational prooeaa. 

A* Can you at lrnast explainSfio ms in tbs way in which I tried to explain 
the difference between positing of values and desire? 

Qs I believe one would eat up values, if he would do it rightly, hr an 
evaluation, critically, of all the facta involved, and there fo re make a 
judgment. 

is Is this evaluation then value-free or what? 

Q* No. 

it No. I see, in other words yon reject the— 

Qt The very selection of the fso t M — 

At Who selects the facts? I mean what is the thing in ua which selects the 
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Z indioated tiw hawn activity ivraM la the two aim. Is on* tutt X 
said it «w telrij and in the other «aaa X said It wa *«g of valaee* 
X Ma n, Jmffpimvt require# «om data, dMi't it? that la the difference 
ladled la the diffarena* t a t wa i p aw t a g a Fhnlldeen theorem tad the Judg* 
meat implied la * political decision? Obviously they are not tba mm* 
Since tbs fact-value quest!on is near la tba discussion, 70 a must not evade 
tba question* 

Qt Z would think that la tba polltloal case jour Interests would be sera 
involved 9 economic or otherwise* 

At there does the question oom la If it la not a natter of facta in the 
crudest sense, that someone says It will ooet one nllllen, and another nya 
It will cost one mi llion five htndrad thousand, but someone will say, that 
Is really evil what you seat to dot bhars does this slemsat oom Am? 
Cannot two man agree about all the fiats n arr owly understood la a ease, but 
the one is a decent fellow sad tile other is a crook? Both Judge* Tftat is 
the difference between the Judgwnt of the honest asn and the judgment of 
the crook? That X want to see* 

Qt Well the Judgment of the h ones t asn Is of course better* 

At Tea, but of course* But on what ground? Does ha see sore facts, or 


Qt His Judgment is more polluted or twisted* Be doesn’t try to give ea 
honest evaluation of it* fie uses it for ulterior motives* 

At ■ But didn* t you say that ev e ry o ne , and Z suppose you didn’t wish to Impugn 
wjr honesty, Z said if the difference between a mathoniatLoal Judjpwot and a 
political judgment is that in a polltlaal Judgment an economic interest oomes 
in, an ulterior motive If there ever was one* 

Qt •••need to be more careful, in those oirounatanoes where your personal 
Interests are involved* 

As But still, must you not say something Mont, since we are c onf r on ted 
with the difference between facts and values, this distinction is imposed 
on us for the time being, we must face it* Now the erode fallows say the 
value la seme thing desired* The mare sophisticated say the value is firms 
thing posited by a free act, sod not merely giving in slavishly to desires* 
Can you tell us bar, if you have to accept this language, where goodness 
or badness oomes In, or, for that matter, share value ooawe in? How would 
you describe that? If you say merely that the honest man la broader than 
the dishonest asn, that Is not simply true* Sure can be very sophisticated 
crooks and eoctraroly simple honest man* X would Wt» to know that* m other 
words, X would try to help you In the way in which you try to help me, namely, 
prevent you from evading an issue* 

Qi X guess you have to start from some wher e, a standard definition of a 
hwaa being, and eaptrlnrie the human tigers, beosuas 

At The human tigers? But still Xbelieve they are also human beings, tide 
on be proven very simply, because they procreate and ganmate human beings* 
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I think you hero to do that* X ta*t mm wfcy it it absolutely nwumy to 
start with a definition of men. Illustrations arm inflnltely am instructive. 

qi X would think there is an Inherent striving in Mi y by Hi* oonstraotton 
of bio mind and his psychological nature* t o»« ■■ 

Ai May X help yon? I sake a suggestion which X believe you will reject, 
but I would like to plaoe it before you. Would you say that what is now 
sailed values are in fast neither objects of desire unqualified nor wain* 
posited but natural ends, ends toward which nan ia by nature inclined? Tfeuld 
you say that? Then X understand* But that ia neither poaitivi* nor hiaV 
oriclam, but that is what good old Ariatotle meant* and some others. That 
la a different stozy. Tee? 

Qs X understand ihen you say that we riwuld go about and examine human nature 
again. ..but I'm not clear as to exactly how to do this without taking into 
acoount perhaps different oulturee* and looking at hum a n nature from the 
point of view of *at human nature has accomplished through history, which 
would bring in the difference between the eastern cultures or the Hindu ooneept 
of civilisation* and the western. Wouldn't co m m o n sense applied in those 
two different situations conceivably yield a different picture of what hasten 
nature la? 

At That oould be. But X believe it would not be wise to p roceed this way* 
at least not for one drometaooed aa X as, for example* because that we can 
know of these very deep and difficult things is X believe very superficial* 
Regardless of whether the picture of Hindu thought or Chinees thought ia 
transmitted to us by a tTeatamer, or by an Easterner, the danger of Western¬ 
isation in the presentation is terrific. X reme mb er one of ay first students 
at the University of Chicago was a Hindu student who wrote hie doctor's thesis 
on the ao-oallad Indian Uachiavelli. X always forget his ante. There were 
terms which he used which were familiar to ns from the TTest, sov e r e ignty* and 
so on. X didn't believe a word of It. Rot because X knew Sanskrit* X knew 
nothing. But X knew so much about the oondltions and the reflections which 
bed gom Into this Western thought* into tinea Uestaxn concepts* that I didn't 
believe that this was likely to be the oase elsewhere. At any rata, after 
quite a fair very intensive trainings* X finally brought him to a specific 
term, on which I was in dependence to him. X remember the tens. It was 
dhanna . Then X asked him to please writs it dawn In Sanskrit, and then in 
transcription. Then X said, what is it? By a long questioning and aross- 
quaetloalng X finally got an Inkling of tiiat that mast. But that waa really 
versa what happens In a dentist's chair. X believe tfala is a very kqy 
term. X learned this on this occasion. But there ere other tan as of the 
asms kind. X think the condition Is truly to learn the language* and not 
what you need to know in order to live In the Hilton Hotel in Calcutta. Do 
you see ay point? X believe it is more profitable for someone... ifao for 
one reason or another cannot afford to devote his entire life to the stud? 
of Chinese or of anything dae of this Und^ to start at h<Ms. In the 
first place* we have to recover a very rich* Incredibly don. Inheritance 
wMch we have* which le now lost for all preotloal purposes. Hhat ia merely 
historically k no wn is lost. TO the extent to which it is no longer applied 
in our situation it is no longer alive. Only then wt 11 it be possible, whan 
we oems to limits of Western understanding, to be open to these other things, 
and to become avid, not aa idle curiosity " eaek e r n * but as thinking men, to 
get sqm help. That le practically better, I believe. 
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I oa rery ■ 01 * 17 , ti*w* is 4 bis orang oat there, and the hour is uow, 

Nell lot me we. I try to bo a dMoont about it. Is the class willing 
to bow to sheer power? Thqy seem to wish. Posertwald 2? 

Rosenwald 2. 

Does any one of you know where Posenwald 2 is? All right, lead us, let's 
go, 

• ••and all earlier political philosophies contain an a lenient of the truth, 

Ihay are not simply false, but incomplete. But Hegel still maintained of 
course that his philosophy also belongs to a time. Hew could he reconcile 
the finality of his philosophy and the faet that it belongs to a time? Very 
simply, his time is the fi nal time, the absolute time, the absolute moment. 

It ms along these lines. An d>aolute Urn was recognized in the Christian 
tradition, the year 1, or as more generally stated, redanptton* Christianity 
is the absolute religion, final religion. He gal starts in a way from that. 

But Ilogel interprets it somewhat differently, Christianity was originally, 
whan it was in its original, primitive form naturally In opposition to the 
world, the v:orld being pagan, and it took a very, very long time until the 
world became pervaded by Christianity, Hie world, that is also oalled in 
Latin, aaeculum . Until the saeculum became Christian, or differently stated, 
until Christianity became secular! m&, that is tha asms thing from Hegel's 
point of view, the perfeet synthesis <£ Christianity and the saeoulim . And 
the most important steps, from Hegel's point of view, were the S^foraatLon 
and the Lnli^itenment, culminating in the French Revolution. To put it very 
simply. In the French Revolution, according to Hegel, the rights of man, 
the absolute dignity of the individual, became of each individual regardless 
of aiy natural characteristics, was recognised as the basis of the social 
order, and waa not regarding only his fata after life, or in the eyes cf 
God, but became the basis of the ordering of society, and the technical 
expression is the rights of man. Of course, on the other hand, the French 
Pevolution was also a great terror, as Hegel emphasized, but what was wrong 
with the French Revolution was not the principle, namely the rights of man. 

As Hegel put it, the French Revolution was the first attempt of man to stand 
on his head. *l*t he did not mean aa a criticism,.*we would have a rational 
society on the basis of the only rational principle, namely, the fundamental 
equality of all men. Khat was wrong with the French Revolution was an in¬ 
sufficient understanding of the fact that government is something fund¬ 
amentally different from what we might call the sovereign people. A nd there* 
fore the end of this great history was not the very imperfeot arrangement 
of the French Revolution, but in a way, Napoleon, in his very early writings 
Hegel thought that Napoleon, in other words, a very strong government based 
on the rights of men, every Napoleonic soldier, poor or rich, noble or villein, 
could become a marshall of France. So a strong government on a fundamentally 
egalitarian basis, the full equality of opportunity, that was the order, 
rk^jel rewrote his dooteine, we can say, after the defeat of Hapoleon, and 
than he found the best ordv, at any rate in the post - revolutionary state, 
to some extent In the post-revolutionary Prussian state. That is not a 
question of the greatest Importance, I mean, how he identified it In particular. 

Now this historical process, which necessarily leads to an end, as we 
can sea only at tha end of the process, prior to that we couldn't see that, 
is the gradual revelation of the truth, of reason with a ospital R. The 





historical pm orm is mUorml and! nsr>U*s, 3oth things are neecesary* 

IX it were not completed, you could net knew of its rationality* I iw*an 
you don't knar If a tolerable rational solution might not necessarily 
lead into its apposite* One can say* and that is of courss a very partial 
truth, but it is not ni a leading in our context, philosophy cane now to mean 
almost the understanding of the historical process, the contemplation of 
the historical process as a rational and completed process* This i3 very 
roughly what Hegel said* 

Kistoriciaa can be understood as emerging from He gal on the fo llcwing 
premises, on the basis of the following deviation from Hegel* Kistorlcism 
maintains the essential historical character of human thou^it, namely that 
the individual is essentially a son of his time or that there is nothing 
in a man*a thought by which he transcends his time* But historiciso in 
contradistinction to Hegel says history is neither rational nor completed* 

And this raises of course infinite difficulties, that oar thoughts, our 
highest thoughts, should be dependent on history, and yet the historical 
process is not rational. Ho gel'a view was attacked already In his time 
by the historians proper* The moat famous among them was the German 
historian Ranks, who is well known for having made the statement that all 
epochs are equal before God or the truth* In other words, if we take this 
literally, there is no progress* Dan can at all times have a direct rela¬ 
tion to the absolute* How 1st us enlarge that far beyond what Ranke ever 
meant* Y’e reach this view* There is an equality of all epochs and of all 
cultures. This is the view of present day ordinary historical relativian* 

The imodlate consequence of this is that the most important study of man, 
which is the study of nan, consists in the contemplation of all epochs or 
all cultures, what you find practically in the so-called general civilisation 
courses in college, but on the higher level, I mean on the level of research, 
a universal history, which treats with perfect impartiality and without any 
preference all epochs and all cultures* It claims to be absolutely objective, 
so that the situation of the historian, and his belonging to this or that 
epoch, or this culture or that culture, is wholly irrelevant* Otherwise it 
would not be objective In this sense* 

How this view which was particularly powerful in Germany—generally 
speaking Germany has been the country of historic! am mare than any other 
oountry up to the present day—this view was attacked with very great power 
by Hietzsche in a famous essay "On the Advantage and Disadvantage of History," 
around 1073* I forgot the exact date* That is a very important easay, and 
I can state here only the key point as far as our argument is concerned* 
Objective history is strictly speaking impossible, because the historian 
himself stands In the historical stream* He necessarily belongs to an epoch 
and to a culture* Even his individuality is relative, not only the epoch 
aixl the culture to which he belongs* Historical ctojactivity is strictly 
speaking impossible* How this must be enlarged, as it was, not only to 
history but also to the other forms of human knowledge, especially the 
natural sciences* And the argument, ae stated powerfully by liietzsche 
but more later on, science is of course also culture-f ound, epoch-bound. 
Science, what we call science, is TTeetam scienco. This doesn't mean that 
non-^esteamers cannot beoome scientists, but it means that in becoming 
scientists they become to that extent Ties tamers. This view has been 

popularized by Spangler in his 22£^2£—2£-ill£-Ei22i for 

example, regarding mathematics* There is Greek mathematics, there is 
Babylonian mathematics, Chinese mathematics, and modern mathematics* Each 



belongs to Its own culture, and it la absurd to a ay tbi.it modem oat. umatlc* 
ia superior to baby Ionian ■* them tics. Tithin the :*xt9rn context, only modem 
mathematics make a am so, just as in Use baby Ionian context only Babylonian 
na thematic a made sense. Lew this view which came out of Li eta sc be—-and it 
took a very long tine, practically unti Rafter the First ’.Tor Id '.Tar, but the 
foundations were stated by *]±etzsche—is what I call radical historic!an, 
or that is the 3ame as existentialism. And that is distinguished from the 
aarlier form of historic ism because it is no longer neroly contemplative. 

The historian cannot be merely a looker-on with objectivity, lie ia part 
of the process. Therefore historical objectivity in the old sense is imposs¬ 
ible. Today this view I believe is rather popular in this countary, too. 

I remind you of Carl Becker, although I forgot his fornula at the moment, 
but you are a historian I believe* ilo? But some of you will have read the 
■writings of Carl Docker -/here he emphasizes this very strongly, the historical 
relativity of every histoii cal interpretation. The Civil Tar, the war between 
the states, looked differently in 1070 t an in 1900 and again in I960, and 
that ie due not merely to the fact thrt new evidence has bean forthcoming 
which was not available them, but because the point of view has changed. 
Americana in I960 look differently at things than they did around 1900, and 
they are different people. And therefore, their history and what they think 
about history, must be radically different. 

V. r e can describe this radical historlolsm by a few formulae. T7e can 
say that radical historic!an is characterized by the conflate fusion of 
philosophy and history. The traditional distinction between a tran^ 
historical philosophy and history has been abandoned. Philosophy is assents 
ially history and history. If it is more than a more collection of data, 
must be philosophic* Differently stated, all human thought depends ult¬ 
imately on something which it cannot comprehend or at which it cannot look 
from the outside, vis-a-vis, objectively, while, however, human thought can 
be aware of that*. People would, for example, refer to the fact that there 
is an essential dependence of human thought, however refined or abstruse, 
on language* And while science or thought is according to its own claim 
universal, belonging to man as man, language is essentially particular, that 
of a particular group of men. Another common formula is that human thought 
necessarily belongs, has a specific horizon at each period, each epoch, each 
culture has a specific horizon which it oamot transcend. Traditional phil¬ 
osophy assumed that there is the horizon, the absolute horizon, the natural 
horizon* That Is denied here* Human thought rests on premises which differ 
from epoch to epoch, premises which are not self-evident simply, for man as 
man, but only for the epoch in question. In every epoch there are certain¬ 
ties or ooEvictions, however you call them, which are self-evident, but 
only for that epoch or for that culture* That can also be expressed as 
follows* Thought rests ultimately on premises which are imposed on it by 
fate* And this expression moans to say that it is not possible to explain 
these premises ary more. The tern fate is meant to indicate that* Low 
historical explanation, why we hold these convictions which wo hold is 
fundamentally impossible because the explanation would make use of the 
so-cal’ed categories which are the ultimate premises, behind which we cannot 
go. .".very social explanation already presupposes these absolute oresupp- 
osi Hons, these fundanental convictions which therefore cannot be explained. 
One can also say, as I said before, no objectivity strictly speaking 1 b 
possible. The distinction between objective and subjective is replaced by 
the distinction between the superficial cr the derivative and the profound* 
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way from all kinds of cultures or epochs could agree, althou#i seeking 
different languages, tint this Is a natter of degree, but that is of course 
the l:ast interesting* "herever you turn to anything of any consequence, 
o deeper, there Is necessarily fundamental disagreement* 

Here I repeat what I said before about the difference betreen poaittviso 
and historicism* For oositivisn the ultimate premises are either identically 
the sane always, for all men, say tho principle of contradiction, or else 
the premises arc consciously fabricated hypotheses, whereas historicism 
asserts that the ultimate premises are neither identically the same always 
nor consciously fabricated, but are imposed by fate* 

A few more words before we start a provisional discussion* I would 
like to explain to you rhat the fusion of philosophy and history means in 
a way which is most plausible* How one can say very generally that phil^ 
osophy is the attempt to replace opinion about the most important things 
by knowledge* That is what traditional philosophy always thou^it* Now 
in order to replace the opinions by knowledge we must first be aware of 
what our opinions are* ?. r e must state than, we must clarify them, as we 
would say* How vhen we try to clarify our opinions, on whatever subject 
it might be, whether it is sovereignly, whether it Is natural law, thether 
it is power, or whatever it might be, we find in almost all oases, we find 
in all interesting cases, that these opinions are not cur opinions. These 
opinions prove to be inherited opinions * In order to clarify the opinion, 
we must go back to their origins and must see how they have become trans¬ 
formed until they are what they are now* Ho the clarification of opinions 
necessarily takes on, so it seems, the character of a study of the genesis 
of our opinions* Bub this clarification of opinions is not a historian's 
job as such, it is a philosophic job, because the clarification of opinions 
Is an integral elament of the philosophic enterprise* So the philosophic 
task insensibly shifts into historical task* If we consider our experience 
now, in the present generation, both young and old, one can say that this 
argument Is for all practical purposes invincible* It is open to great 
theoretical difficulties, but for all practical purposes it is undeniable* 

And you see it very simply vhen you look at any thing a historically 
sophisticated man says about any fundamental concept, and compare it with 
what any so ‘called logical analysts say about it, the logical analysts 
who do as such not go into historical qiestions* This logical analysis 
is characterized by an amazing emptiness and poverty, whereas an intelligent 
liistorical study of, say, power, or sovereignty, is something where we 
obviously learn 3 one thing* This much for ay general remarks* 

I believe that if you are not informed about these matters, you will, 
you Should read something about it* There is a statement which is useful, 

I believe, the most recent Aquinas Lecture, iiarquette University Frees, 
I'ataphyalca and Historicity, Hr* (Fackenheim ?)* This is in a way very 
European, Vut nevertheless it is, I think, readable, and it gives you 
perhaps a better notion of what the situation is at least than anything 
I have read in linglish in recont years* In the English literature on this 
thane I believe by far the rest interesting writer is R* G* Collingwood* 

His Idea of History c ontains very interesting arts* As a whole it is an 
unfor-Eunaie'book* Hie author hadn't finished it, and hi 3 executor did his 
best* He put the manuscript together and this is most unsatisfactory as a 
book* Onetiie other hand he wrote a book called an Autobiography in 1?38* 



This la a book -hito I belter* every one of you .rill find enjoyable, It is 
a -prlflhtljr book, nad I believe at m very gamin* incentive to toilosonhy, 
and a practical proof of the necessity of philooopigr, it is probably unique 
in the -ncliah langia :e in our century * I will say florae thin 3 later on about 
Collin gw ood,fn order not to get too general and diffuse, first I would like 
to find out whether I have made myself understood, Did'it become clear that 
there is a fundamental difference betneai positivism and historiciara? I am 
not interested in this, how shall I say it, gossipy kind of question, or 
statistical kind of question, how ti sse two schools are divided, numerically 
and by countries and this kind of tiling* Host people living today of a 
scholarly complexion, vulgarly called intellectuals, are somewhere in between. 
Positivists influence historic!eta and vice versa. But it is necessary to 
make a clear-cut distinction, and I think the best criterion for distinguishing 
them is this. The positivists believe that modern science, especially modern 
natural science, is the highest form of t-Mninwg orientation toich man ever 
devised, and which in principle, not the details, is simply the hipest* And 
the historic!sts question that* Far the radical historic!st, modern science 
is simply one historical form among nary others, and it is only by fate that 
it is imposed on us* 

Q: In your book Natural Rjrfit and History you treat historic ism before considerin 
the distinction between facto and values, and in these lectures you have takan 
the opposit e — 

A 1 Shall I go into apologetics? 

Q* Ho, I just wanted to know, I would assume that there would be a reason why 
you have shifted the treatment* 

A* Oh, that is very simple, because in the historical development of it, 
the book dealt with natural right* Ii<xr in the famous history of natural 
right in the nineteenth century, the alternative, so to say, from the very 
beginning was history more than anything else* The historical school, which 
started in Germany and which spread than also to other countries, in England 
the moat famous representative was Sir Henry Stumer Haine, Ancient Law* 1861, 
a very interesting book* And this opposition to natural law “rested on 
"history" and not on ary fact-value distinction* The predecessors of the 
present day positivists ware at that time ettll very dogmatic utilitarians 
and did never consider the utilitarian position as something which belongs 
to a period, to a given period or culture, and will vanish with the dis¬ 
appearance of that epoch or culture* That was toe reason. Yes, Rabbi Ueisa? 

Qt V-hy does pnllosophy today have to examine the genesis of opinions in 
contradistinction to toe Gocratic approach which would just examine the 
opinions as such? 

At That is a very good and important question. In other words what appears 
to us who have ary experience in these matters to be absolutely necessary, to 
engage in historical studiee, in what is so very badly called history of ideas, 
as a philosophically, essentially necessary thing, must indeed bo held back 
by the observation that no such necessity was felt until a few generations ago, 

I have read statements to this effect* historical study is of course essentially 
necessary, philosophically relevant* It is simply self-knowledge. And the 
argument which I have sketched is of course self-knowledge, I want to under¬ 
stand my opinion* But rtp one in former rimes understood by self-knowledge 
anything which had even remotely to do with historic - 1 1 studies. That is your 
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evident until say a hundred and fifty /ears ago? I would suggest this 
answer* that our concepts, rendern concepts, cannot be clarified without 
historical analysis* whereas the earlier concepts could. A hat la a mere 
dogmatic assertion for the tine being, but formally anc era your ques¬ 
tion, in a classic way, by making a distinction. iVhat does this mean? I 
will indicate it. Vihan ms speak today of the state* it is no longer quite 
30 common except in international law, I believe, but still in a federal 
republic like the United States you will speak of states in the sense of 
state government, I know that, but still it Is no longer such a central 
term of political science as it waa fifty years ago 0 TTiat is the state? 

That cornea from the Latin word status ...and is of course wholly unintelligible 
in itself, because it means the state, the state of heat, the state of my 
health* and things of this kind. Something has been suppressed. Status 
re publics , the state of the commonwealth* That you can say is absolutely 
trivial, but the mere word history in itself certainly would not be interesting* 
but if you go somewhat deeper, we have to do this in this very course, you 
see something obvious which is to begin with completely hidden. And that 
can only be done with historical studies, not necessarily of state papers 
and archives, they are the least interesting examples, but of the great 
political thinkers* 

Mow let us look at Aristotle* Aristotle speaks of something Tfcich 
he calls not the state but the polls* the city. A 'here is not a trace of 
an attempt to understand the genesis of the concept polls* because a 
polls* you just know what it is. Polls as a concept is not derivative 
In the way in which "state" is derivative. Let us take another example* 

You can say* well* all right* when Thomas Aquinas wrote his coonontaiy on 
the Politics* there was no polls proper around* There were oertain things 
in Italy in that time, but they certainly didn't play the role which Athena 
and Mparta played in Plato's or Aristotle's time* T] ere was the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the kingdom of France and of England and such things, and there 
were some.•.cities there, but they were rather enclaves than the dominating 
things* And yet Thomas Aquinas, Ids comaentaxy goes only into the Second 
Book, or early Third Book, and doesn't go through the whole* But there is 
no question that Thomas understood Aristotle's Politics infinitely better 
than anyone today. Anyone who claims to understand Aristotle*s Politics 
does it only to the extent to which he has learned from Thonas. He may 
have to learn more than Thomas, but that is another question* How come? 

How come that Thomas didn't need a historical study of the concept of 
polls, ho barely knew Greek, as you know* In a strict sense he didn't luiow 
Greek, and yet he understood what no classical scholar today understands, 
except if he makes a very special effort* which is very rare* How come? 

Because the origin of polls or city as a concept was present to him. To 
study political theory cr political philosophy meant to study Aristotle's 
Politics. 'Tell* today there is no longer a political philosophy in exia- 
tence perhaps* but a few years ago* to study political theory a few years 
ago was to study Bosanquet or some other men who had of course studied 
Plato and Aristotle, but Bosanquet, thut was political theory. Aristotle 
was an old master whose teaching was of course overcome a long time ago. 

V/e are in need of history, of intellectual history as you can put it, because 
our concepts, the origins of our concepts are not contemporary with us. 

To be contemporary here doesn't mean that you have to have lived in Aris¬ 
totle's age. Thomas Aquinas didn't live in Aristotle’s age, but he was 
contemporary with Aristotle because in these matters Aristotle was as present 
as an up-to-wiate textbook in calculus is present to the present-day* the 
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Todem student of calculus« Is this • bit clear or now? 

Qi ’"aren't their terras, which say Socrates tries to examine, of rhich there 
were a multiplicity, and vjhich were not clear-* 

At Mo concept is clear* These are always very difficult things, but the 
point is he did not have to go back to a past* All these meanings, tfien 
you have a Platonic dialogue, all these different opinions about courage, 
justice, or whatever it may be, are all jresont now* I mean they are valid, 
accepted* I mean they don't say, let us see what the Homeric concept of 
justice is, and how it was changed through the lyric poets and the tragic 
poets until it became the average Athenian notion, well, as a modern hist¬ 
orian would see it* nothing of this, not ervon a trace of it* There is a 
very beautiful remark by Hogel in the preface to his Phenomenology of ;and* 
in rthich he stated in a way in wtich 1 could not possibly state it, but 
I quoted it in a book recently, in ay essay "Political Philosophy and History 
I forgot it, but I will try to reconstruct it* Hegel says in ancient times 
philosophy ms not "systematic," and he Is thinking of Platonic dialogues 
and similar things* Thinking starts at every point* E v ery wh ere there are 
interesting questions, overywhere there are ( darknesses ?), and thinking 
just turns to whatever occurs to it* Out of this effort there emerged 
through the work of maty generations concepts proper, philosophic concepts 
as distinguished from the, hew shall I say it, the caason-sensical concepts* 
This was the net result of the effort of the greatest thinkers of classical 
antiquity, especially Plato and Aristotle* In modem times, Hegel says, 
we find the concepts already available, a finished product is transmit t ed 1 
(End of Side I) 

—what you do not get is the fundamental experiences which were underlying 
the development of these concepts* And if we want to understand what city 
means, or That virtue means, or ary of those key words, it is not sufficient 
to leave it at That is handed down in textbooks, say around 1600, but we have 
to repeat the process of original acquisition Jbook place* say in Plato, and 
in some other discussions* I cannot develop this more nowT"*t.ha.t 

Qi V.’ould you elaborate a little, please, on the consequences, as far as 
historicists are concerned, of this view that tfte premises are imposed by 
fate, what are the consequences of that view? *he consequence, for example, 
is not thst the history of the past is unknowable, is it? 

A i Is unknowable? Ho, except in this sense, that objective knowledge, you 
know, knowledge vhich is identically the same for everyone, regardless of 
difference of epoch or culture, is iaqpossible* But what you hear today in 
every journalistic utterance, that the Shakespeare of I960 is entirely diff¬ 
erent from the Shakespeare dfiPOO, they interpret Shakespeare differently, 
that applies to everything, with the understanding that you cannot say that 
our 'hakespeare, as he is now on the average understood, implies a deeper 
or better understanding of Shakespeare than that which, say. Dr* Johnson 
or Garrick had. Is this view not very familiar to you? I think that is a 
very powerful element of our world* TThether it is reasonable cr 1 unreasonable 
that is another question, but first I would like only to help you in recog¬ 
nising it, in diagnosing it as what it is* 

Qi Isn't there one historicist, I believe that you have in mind, exactly one 



who has triad to reconstruct -’hat the Jreeks.## 

A* Corrections of what? 

Qt X v/ould say Aristotle* 

At That is as such not hiatoricism* This could simply be a relic of a pre¬ 
historic! st position which, what is unfortunately true of all relics, is not 
sufficiently aware of the difficulties which have led to historic ism a Surely 
there are people today who would take an old-fashioned simple view* I believe 
that is the view in 5t« John's Collage* Annapolis, Ilaiyland, as well as in 
the Great hooka courses all over the country# You road Aristotle's Politics, 
or whatever it may be, and you aay, here, that's wrong, there's a contra¬ 
diction, here there are facts which Aristotle didn't know, it has been refuted* 
That is healthy and aQ.1 right, but it is not sufficient# Perhaps it will 
become clearer v/hen we turn to the specific arguments of Col-ingwoodo First 
I only wanted you not more than to see that here Is a very powerful agent 
which affects to different degrees all of us, and which we must learn to face# 

X say in ordac to see, that's true, we have to accept it, or, if it is wrong, 
to liberate ourselves from it# But a simple disregard is not possible* And 
of course the term historic!an is used as all such terms in 75 or 09 different 
meanings* I have tried to define it in a sensible way# 

Qt T/bll, you were referring to Heidegger, weren't you? 

At Then I would like to hear again your statement because I thought of a 
much cruder position* 

Qt T7ell, ny question had to do with the import of the claim that the premises 
are imposed by fate, and what is the import of that, we have a statement, what 
are the implications of that? The implication of Heidegger is certainly not 
that we cannot understand the ancients# 

At Heidegger's statements about this are a bit cagy, and let me try to get 
out a precise formula# old view, and the view which these people have, 
for example who believe they can judge the real Aristotle and criticize him 
#*#as Hegel would say, meaning without having equipped themselves properly# 

The view of these people, and of much better people, is that it is possible 
to understand a thinker better than he understood himself« If you s ee that 
in a matter of any conaeqience Aristotle is wrong you understand in this matter 
Aristotle better than he understood himself# Mow this formula became famous 
through Kant* It was older than Kant, and Kant applied it to his interpre¬ 
tation of Plato's doctrine of ideas# He reintroduced the term idea in a sense 
totally different from Descartes, Locke, Hume's notion of idea, and he said 
that he is recovering something which these modem people had forgotten, which 
Plato had in mind, and which was of course not Plato's understanding of ideas# 
But he said one can understand a great man better than he understood himself# 
'.That he did not say, out of a deep modesty, was you have to be something like 
Kant to do this. Heidegger always rejected this possibility of understanding 
a thinker better than he understood himself. Now the ordinary historian, 

I mean I ant speaking of the better type of course, but the one who is not a 
"geelus," tries to understand a thinker exactly as that thinker understood 
himself# That we can say is the goal of the old-fashioned objective historian, 
just as Ranke said I want to know precisely how things happened* The intellects 



historian says I would like to too* precisely what Plato thought* Regarding 
this, Heidegger says that is imroeeSble, because you necessarily understand 
him differently* That is Heidegger’s answer to the question* It Is imposs¬ 
ible to understand exactly as it la impossible to understand better than* I 
mean in interesting cases* Some professor around 1390* to understand him 
better than he understood himself* that’s easy, but in the interesting cases* 
It is impossible to understand better than* it is impossible to understand 
exactly as, the only thing that it la possible to do is to understand diff¬ 
erent 2y from* Hiat is Heidegger’s official teaching* I believe it is imposs¬ 
ible, if I may mention this in passing* for the following reason* Within 
certain limits* that makes sense* For example Heidegger rarely would perhaps 
say—I don’t know* I've never spoken to him about it—Heidegger would say* 
truly to understand what Plato meant by opinion* a term which occurs all 
the tine, is perhaps impossible* It is Impossible for me* far exacple* But 
that is not the Interesting point* Heidegger what I called fate* a term 
which I have from time to time used* Heidegger has another term of broader 
import* That he calls in the German word sain, used as an infinitive. In 
English to be, in Latin ease, in French etre * It is a hard thing in English* 
Heidegger''s thesis Is that the origin, excuse me* this is a very crude form¬ 
ula, the highest possible theme* with a view to which everything must be 
ultimately understood* If It is to be understood* is to be* whatever that 
may mean* And this to be is* as it were* the souroe of the variety of cate¬ 
gories used by men in different epochs and in different cultures 0 To be 
reveals itself differently in different epochs* That is up to this point 
straight relativian* Now Heidegger says* however, that *ila to be has 
revealed itself in a way, in the earliest Greek thought* It was so to speak 
from the very beginning mia-understood. To be was identified aomehor with 
being, ease as ens, etre with , or however you might express It* And he 
oalls this characteristic of Western thought the oblivion of to be * in 
German Seinsvergessenheit * That ie in a way the oore of Heidegger’s judgment 
of the whole "'astern trsefition* That means of course, whatever Heidegger 
may say, that in the decisive respect he understands all thinkers of the 
past better than they understood themselves* because they were unaware of 
the fundamental theme* And whether they understood better certain derivative 
things which Heidegger again will not understaid, is uninteresting* But I 
always find that Heidegger’s hesitation* and his asserting that we can never 
understand mare than differently than* was a clear sign of the fundanental 
difficulties of historic las. Sven in this most sophisticated font it has 
hitherto found* and that is Eleddegger* lir * h as a few points* which don’t 
go deep enough in my opinion* but it Is informative and could give those of 
you who know nothing of it seme introduction* Did I make ayself clear now? 

Qt If one were to foliar what I think you meant in your answer to the other 
qwstion* that we must go back to the origins of concepts* and we are doomed 
to do so* but if one were to follow this* isn’t there the ultimate following 
of the thesis the fact that since Aquinas we can’t read anybody without going 
into a historical process to understand his thought* 

Ai I don't know quite what you meant by that, but let us assume that were 
so* TThat would be the difficulties? 

Qt The point is that you can’t simple read a thinker and understand him 
without trying to engage in a study of tie meaning of the terms* 



At That you have to do anyway* I mm if you read a Platonic text, when 
the word table occurs, or a man, you have no difficulties* You all know 
what a tab is is, although a Ore ok table might be different from our table* 

If you are Interested in this trivial thing, you can look up in a diction 
ary cf antiquity hem Greek tables looked* But usually it is of no interest* 

And if we speak simply of men and women, in the Republic, I suppose we knar 
what that is* 'Hiat in it3eif doesn't call for anything 1 ^ But when Plato 
speaks of idea, how can you do that? Of course the first thing to do, nat¬ 
urally, is to collect all, everything Plato says about ideas, and try to 
make head and tail of it* But I didn't say that in order to understand Plato 
and Aristotle It is absolutely necessary to go back to their origins***But 
if you study for example Descartes or Locks, of course you have to do that 
all the time* Tbrcover Hobbes and Locke, in spite of all their silences 
about their predecessors, point you to their predecessors mare often than 
one would think* Hobbes was extremely (chaste ?) in his method, you know, 
everyone before him taught more or less nonsense, aid he would up with all 
the credit, if you oall that (chaste ?)• But he surely makes a clean sweep* 

But even he farces you to look at Aristotle and Cicero and such people because 
he makes it clear that they are the fellows whom he attacks* 

Qt I'll agree with you there, but you mentioned Descartes, who in a very 
real sense doesn' t hark back to his predecessors* ’.That would you do then 
if you wore introduced to a section on, say, ideal or value? Would you 
trace back to the thought of his century and perhaps beyond his century? 

At Nat in principle, but these things appear very soon in practice* Descartes 
speaks of ideas, and so much so that Locke called him the discoverer, or 
something like that, of the way of ideas* Descartes knew that when he used 
the k> rd idea he meant something very different with what every predecessor 
meant by the word Idea* He never said so* That does not make less important 
but more important that you should see this* You must always use your heads* 
Even if Descartes never says, should never have said, that he effects a 
radical change, he might have effected a radical change, and being a cautious 
man, not acting like Thomas Hobbes, not tnmpetlng it, but doing it on the 
sly# But how can you find that out if you don't know that happened before? 

In practice what will you do? Let us talk like sensible men. I believe 
you will begin to read probably with the Discourse on Met od * There are 
difficulties there, you will find very soon, and so you mli of course use 
a can]exitary, or essays* Hie most well-known commentary now is Gilson's 
commentary* You have to read French, of course* And you read Gilson, and 
then you will find a long note by Gilson in which he will tell you that 
in the whole Christian tradition, disregarding what occurs in Plato, the 
term idea was used only of the content of the divine mind* Descartes is 
tiie first to apply it to the content of the human mind* That is not a slight 
difference* In addition, you have also to read, I believe, I forgot those 
things now, you have to read of oourse also the Medlta tiona where objections, 
you biww, Descartes sent them to acquaintances who made objections and he 
replied to the objections# You have to read them and then you see these 
fellows, rho were very learned men, sane of them at aiy rate, told him that 
there were large parts of Descartes which remind them of Augustine, and 
Descartes is very mealy-mouthed, and they bring that out* And if you are 
a curious man, you will want to form a judgment for yourself* Then you 
will read Augustine and see* Inevitable, In tte practice of study, these 
things come to sight inmediately* Y/e acre now concerned only with the broad 
theoretical problem here* 



Qt In theory as well as in practice it cones to mean that we o^.not 'under¬ 
stand one man or his work without understanding what preceded him* 

Ai I think the case la truly different when you compare, say, Plato and 
Aristotle on the one hand, and the mcdem philosophers on the other hand* 

It is different* Of course Plato was preceded by the so-called pre-Socratics, 
of ihcn we have only fragments and reports, and this creates a special technical 
difficulty* How can you study fragments, properly speaking? Purely, but even 
if the complete writings were available, I think the situation would be 
very different between Plato and Aristotle on the one hand, and, say, 
Descartes, Locke, Kant, and Hegel, cm the other* Yes? 

Qt It seems that there was a contradiction in the historicist* 9 position* 

He says that he constructs a metaphysical principle which purports to be 
universal, ie 0 , that all thought is conditioned by its time, and ho claims 
that there can be no universal elements, that seems to be a contradiction* 

HeA'jjmld say he doesn't know anything about it at all* 

At That would make it in a way useless, if he would emit this* Bub, true, 
that is a difficulty which I regard as very serious* There are some people 
who say that merely logical difficulties don't mean anything* I think they 
mean a lot, and I taka it very seriously, in other w> rds that the thesis, 
all human thought is historical in the sense defined, la trans-historlcal* 

I think this Is a very serious difficulty* And Heidegger, who of course 
is fully aware of that, tried to solve it by his sein , which is very diff¬ 
icult to understand what he means by that* But we can easily see its func¬ 
tion* It is that which is the ground of all history, and yet which is 
knowabla, accessible, only in a historically specific fashion* Is this 
possible? There must be something which in a sense which is trans-historlo, 
that cannot be avoided, but could not that trans-historlcal I be of suoh 
a character that it shews itself in radically different ways, in different 
cultures, ami in different epochs) VTould not this take care of the formal, 
logical difficulty? 

Qt It seems th.it they're making a judgment beforehand, rather than cons¬ 
tructing it afterwards* It seems to mo it's not contradicted by the fact 
there are universal principles in every society which are advanced, as a 
certain technology, a certain government, and what not— 

At It's not so simple* That is a great seduction of positivism that it 
applies Its fabricated concepts, which have an immediate plausibility on 
the basis of our Eastern experience, to other cultures* That is not so 
simple* When we speak of, you say, technology, let us say art, and that 
ultimately goes back to the Greek ward tec hoe, from which technology is 
derived* lb what extent can you do tha£'In Interpreting things belonging 
to other cultures? That is not so simple* You only have to do that, try 
to identify—I mean, the only other culture of which I know something, 
with ny own eyes, Is the Old Testament* It Is already hard to say in Old 
Testament Hebrew, to find a word which really covers what the Greeks meant 
by techne and what we mean today by technology* But take other things of 
much broader interest* I mean there are oertaln things which you will find 
everywhere, I believe* 1 don't know, I believe* I am sure in every human 
language there will be made a distinction between mal£ and female, for tbe 



simple rwjDn that everywhere «hM there are humane theca era male and 
female humans, and it la vary important, ao that ire find words fcr It* 

And there will also he words for the various species of animals, with 
the famous differences, that I believe I have been told there are a • 
hundred Arable words for the various stages In the life of a camel* And 
also where lions are important, there are many names for stages of g ro wt h 
of a lion* But that is not very interesting, because you have the seme 
thing in specialised groups In the Uestem world, hunters and such people, 
or animal breeders* Die interesting things are tha broad terms, and then 
one makes the most amazing discoveries ones one just uses one's head* For 
example, I mentioned before there la no Old Testament expression for history, 
although there ore so oary people who write, and say, that the Old Testament 
is the clasaio document of the dlsoewy of history* X would say that cannot 
be true because people find, invariably, the right word far what they have 
discovered, if it is of any importance* But another word, world* Try to 
say "world" in Biblical Hebrew, X don't believe it's possible* I think the 
Biblical equivalent is heaven and earth and what la between then* X would 
asenxoe that in every human language you must have a word for heaven* You 
see that, and the earth, but that you should bring together this into a unity 
of the world, even in Greek, the Qreek wood cosmos is relatively late, sixth 
century, seventh century* And these ere very important things* There is 
not even a Hebrew word for air* The traditional Hebrew word for air is the 
Greek word aer, Hebraic!zed* Air had to be di s co v ered* Air was not eo 
manifest as dogs, camels, trees. Bales, females* That is not so elople* 

And that Is the reason X don't believe a mid. If X may say a, of that we 
are told by the anthropologists • X mean, it may be sufficient for foreign 
aid and for such practical purposes, that is probably true* But for an 
understanding, these people are much too unrefleotlve about the really 
derivative character, and the very peculiar character of our concepts* 

And I would asstsoe that you would find probably everywhere, X do not 
know, equivalent to what we call leer, in a wider sense, without making 
distinctions between cus toma r y and written law, to say nothing of ordinary 
and constitutional law* There are always rules, something like rules with 
which we are supposed to comply. But when lew is applied, or law, we imply 
a distinction between law and custom and mores and what have you* And apply 
it to a culture, that's also one of these terribly dangerous vords, to a 
culture which doesn* t know df these distinctions* 

Here Is a story* I'll try to make these experiences myself * Lacking 
funds, X could never do it in deed* Let us take the ease of a very a imp la 
tribe, with a language of an mitirely different kind than the language with 
which you are familiar, and the manners wholly different, extremely different 
in every respect* And you go tber>%, and you want to study them* You change 
already the tribe by your presence* They would understand if someone 
cooes there because he has coflmdttad murder, perhaps, and bad to flee 
or because he wants to cheat the^ trade with them, or was shipwrecked* 

But If someone should oome there only for the purpose to under stani them, 
in the moment that the brightest chieftain among them understands that, he 
is already a changed man* That is the anthropological parallel to the 
famous difficulty in quantum physios, that the observer changes..* I 
think £fy<C&the utmost thoughtfulness and reflectiveness is required to 
do these things properly* And I think tiien you have a conversation w# <'h 
someone who belongs to a different cult we, and Is not eager just to 



shew how olose it la to the 'Teat, X hm Man this very of tan, in tho 
case of the Chinese, far example, who tried to sell the notion ttet thane 
is no serious difference between Confucius and Thomas Jefferson, 'Jell, I 
really wouldn’t believe that for one mount, I mean if you talk, to aaaaoiM 
who is also really thro re tic ally interested, and you can cro ssneoGUninB him, 
and he can cross-examine you, then you learn, and then you see the enormous 
difficulties, I would say that pragmatically speaking the truth of historicias 
the relative truth, consists in the feet that the differences between hama 
beings in historical terms, in teams of cultures and epochs, are truly very, 
very profound, X doi’t think you have to be an historic 1st to know that, 
but it was not always sufficiently appreciated by the philosophic tradition, 
thi«t is perfectly true, and one should taka this very seriously* 

Qt T.'ell, admitting the uniqueness of certain distinctions in, say, the 
Eskimo language, the fact that certain concepts are historically conditioned, 
but it’s quite a jump from saying that concepts like justice are historically 
conditioned to saying that they are nothing but the products of historical 
distinction. That is the junp which everyone naturally takes when they find 
out that something is historically conditioned. You must admit even 
that despite variations in certain concepts in certain cult ores, logically 
there will be similarities, too. 

At CoUingwood discusses that at seme length, and I believe in spite of ay 
good intentions to stop ny introductory presentation today, I will have to 
speak about Colllngwood* s version of historicism next time. Granting that 
something like justice or right — right I believe is one of our mere elementary 
terms, in Greek f rom which the Greek word for justice was derived—some¬ 
thing of this kiiif I suppose you find everywhere, because men are nApahi * 
to deviate from that, from whatever is regarded as right, and therefore it 
becomes a theme everywhere, X believe* And therefore there must be something 
in comaon wherever and whenever humans speak of right. The question is can 
you express it with ary definiteness, without already modifying this 
common to all men. In other words. If you go beyond such a general exp¬ 
ression as what you are expected to do, which you know is very difficult, 
because you are expected also to have good manners, which has nothing to do 
with right. But in certain stages the distinction between law and manners 
is not as pronounced as it is with us* In other words, tiiat you get is 
something extremely formal and angity, TJhat is the use of that? Differently 
stated, will not your formula of the most abstract oomnon to all cultures 
and epochs not reflect your standpoint, the epoch aid the oulture to which 
you belong? That is I think the kind of thing they would say. And as was 
implied In the previous remark, I believe that by far the most important 
fom which historicism has taken is the one which it has in Heidegger. And 
it is a simple matter of fact that Heidegger is the most powerful thinker 
in our age, and so this alone forces one to take the matter very seriously. 

That is of course out of the question in this course where after all me want 
to apeak about Aristotle, and X have only to indicate the obstacles we have 
to overcome if we want to understand Aristotle, Since Colllngwood is as far 
as I know by far the moat articulate Ebgliah-speaking thinker who is a 
historlcist, X would like to read to you a few passages frcm CoUingwood 
next ti m e and discuss than. CoUingwood’s point is exactly this* The 
ordinary schools of philosophy in his time asserted that there are things 
which they cal led permanent problems, ie,, say the number of problems epde— 
tamo logical, ethical, political, esthetic, and so on. These are the problems 



of philo sopty, and awry interesting or self-respecting thinker, cf any 
time or place, has of course dealt with these problems, Hoe he says that 
is nonsense, and in this I entirely agree with him* I saw a book title 
not long ago, tte Aeathetloa of Thomas Aquinas , I haven't read it, but 
it is in itself impossible,, because Y happenTc knor< what aesthetics is 
meant to be, and what its presuppositions are, and these presuppositions 
are not fulfilled before the eighteenth century. Of course there was always 
a doctrine of poetry which could be a kind of doctrine of all imitative 
art, music, painting, and so on, and then the doctrine of the beautiful, 

These are two entirely different and so to speak wholly unconnected things, 
because until the end of the eighteenth century, the prevalent view was that 
the beautiful oar excellence is the naturally beautiful, not to go into 
questions of theology. In "other words, the beauty of the human body, which 
Is only imitated by sculpture. That beauty should come to be reduced to the 
beauty in art is a fantastic change of orientation, and that la somehev 
implied in our ooncept of aesthetics, although in the meantime there has 
come Into being an aesthetics of the ugly, so that it Is no longer defined 
in terms of the beautiful as It originally wee. In this point I think 
that Colllngirood is simply factually correct* And even epistemology, 
surely the question what is knowledge is obviously relevant for Plato and 
Aristotle* But what it came to mean, especially in the nineteenth century, 
whether there was such a thing in classical antiquity, is very doubtful. 

And many other things, and I think -that is even essential if we want to 
understand Aristotle, That nothing fundamental has changed in the opinions 
regarding the most general and fundanental things would be a factually wrong 
assertion. It could still be true, and I believe it is, that we are still 
human beings, as human beings are at any thee and in any culture, and that 
this includes the possibility that we oan understand, if we make the necessary 
effort, human beings belonging to other times and to other cultures. Bub 
the effort may have to be in certain cases very, very great. And that the 
leading opinions which mold us tram childhood are radically different in our 
age, in this country, from those five hundred years ago in Spain or Iraq, aid 
of course in classical antiquity, that is undeniable. And if you simply 
make simplistic equations, you never understand these other people, That 
is a strong point of historic! an which doe an 1 1 make it philosophically 
tenable, but which shows its relative superiority to other schools which 
are in existence and which are more or less blind to the importance of these 
differences. 

Hi Even the multiplicity, and taking your view, the separateness of the 
different concepts of justice, doesn't preclude a rational evaluation of 
them* So w ■ 

At Oh, no, surely not. The question la still, before you can make a judg¬ 
ment on an opinion of justice, any opinion, contemporary or past, Western 
or Eastern, you have to have .,,to understand it, of course,„But this kind 
of hlstorloism can, under certain given conditions, be helpful for making 
us see things which an ordinary erroneous teaching conceals from our sight. 
That is possible, isn't it? One can take a rather cynical view and can say 
that the schools which are powerful at any time are always characterized 
by a certain massive blindness, and that generally speaking one kind of blind¬ 
ness is replaced by another kind of blindness* You know there were once 
liberals in control—that means in present American langua g e a nd new the 
conservatives arrive* Hell, in many cases one would simply say that one very 




narrow view ha* been replaced by th# oppo si te narrow view and a 'eneibla 
mn would not haw bean a liberal 1 a theft sense In 1933* nor will hw be a 
conservative In that sense in 1961# And that happens in different way* in 
different tinea. Historic lam has a relative merit by rescinding ua of these 
•/ary great differences in opinions* of the very profound differences of 
opinion which are possible among humans and which make it only all the more 
necessary to see how a possible agreement» a rational agreement, can be 
reached* And on that note we will conclude today* 
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(Lacture 7, 23 October 1561) 

But I think it is safe to say Hlet thinking is meant to issue in the 
groat*at possible clarity about the subject of thought. How the great*at 
clarity would require at least a clear beginning end we must surely begin 
at the beginning* Yet we are always In the midst of things. Accordingly 
Aristotle, and by implication Plato, made a distinction between two kinds 
of beginnings, what is the beginning in itself—that la to become clear 
to us only at the end—*md, what is the beginning for us? The beginning 
can only mean in a practical way what is the beginning fbr us. If ws look 
once mere at positivism, in a way positivism says tia t the beginning, the 
right beginnings, are the sense data. The pure sense data are not yet 
organised by concepts. But this cannot be bus, because we never begin 
at sense data. V/e come across pure sense data, mere sounds, mere colors, 
and so on, only through a special effort, through a particular process of 
abstraction. Before we become aware of sense data we become aware of 
things, chairs, for example. But of tbs things there is an Infinite var¬ 
iety, and where Is a proper beginning there? Therefore people have said 
in more recent times the things are known to us by virtue of being named. 

The beginning is language, and language in contradistinction to the things 
is something like a system and not a mere chaos cr infinite variety at 
things. But again we must note that language is never the first for us. 

He use language all the time, but it does not become a theme for us pr&» 
marily. And the simple proof of this is the original name of the science 
of language. That science was traditionally called, and I believe it is 
still called, grairmar. Grammar Is the English translation of the Greek 
word gramma tike, which means the knowledge of letters. So it is very 
interesting that only in a literate sosiety, and in a very hi# develop 
msnt of a literate society, namely c£ Greek soalety, did men begin to 
think in whatever way about language. That is not the primary theme. T/hat 
then is primary and at the same time orderly, so that it can give us an 
orientation? One can say these primary things are the opinions, TSa all 
live, grow into, opinions, and develop them in various ways. And these 
opinions have an order. There is a hierarchy of opinions. There are 
opinions about the highest things or the moat authoritative opinions. They 
exist at all times in every society. There is no reason to assume that 
these authoritative opinions are permanent, meaning always the same in all 
times and in all places. Otoe can even say they are obviously impermanent. 

In our time and place one could say at first glance that the most auth¬ 
oritative opinion la that supporting liberal democracy, or what one may call, 
talcing into account certain trends of thought in this country, permissive 
egalitarian!an 0 But this ca nno t be right, because we are told everywhere 
that this is mare opinion, ie., not knowledge or science. I say everywhere 
meaning in the sodal sciences. Whatever we may regard as authoritative 
in our quality as citizens, in the moment we enter the halls of social 
science, by which I do not necessarily mean of this particular building, 
we are told that is not the most authoritative opinion because it is mere 
opinion. The most authoritative opinion must be examined. The truly 
author! tative opinion is not liberal dmccracy or the opinion supporting 
liberal democracy but science, the belief in science. This Is no longer 
challenged, generally speaking, and therefore It is in need of special 
examination. 

But both the need for such an semination and the possibility of it arises 
from the fact that that opinion is contested, without our doing anything about 
it. Before we, so to say, open our mouths or begin to think, we see already 



how this opinion la favor of sol now called poaitlviaa Is contested by another 
opinion* There Is than, and ttwt aftia Is In Itself something permanent, 
a conflict of authoxl tative opinions* Positivism Is contested la the first 
place by older views, especially by religious fat th itiloh by Its aim def¬ 
inition is not mere opinion but faith* But on the other hand it is clear 
that faith is not science* And secondly it is contested by historic!, am, 
which begins where positivism stops* Mow histoid, clam too most be examined 
as every authoritative opinion must be examined* If both positivian and 
historic ism should prove to be fundamentally inadequate, we would have to 
seek for something better* Prior to examination every opinion, every pos¬ 
ition, la an open possibility* Die mere fact that a given opinion is no 
longer held widely, is par bap a not held by a single individual now living, 
does not yet prove that it is not a worthwhile opinion* Prior to exam* 
ination we must regard it as possible that old lhalas, traditionally regarded 
as the first philosopher, may be in the right* It ia equally possible also 
that all doctrines which have hitherto appeared are fundamentally inadequate, 
and then we must seek far something entirely near* These vary simple and 
plain reflections are a very poor muimary of what takes place in every 
Platonic dialogue on an infinitely more developed level* 

On the basis of this general introduction I would now lifts to turn 
to my subject of last time, historic ism, with special regard to Colling¬ 
wood* s Autobiography * I take the Autobiography rather than the Idea of 
History Vecauso it in a briefer book and a clearer book* How, what' TST 
Collingwood about? I road to you nage 77* "Mjr life work hitherto aa 
seen from ny fiftieth year has been in the main an attenqpt to bring shout 
a rapprochement, a coming together, between philosophy and historyThat 
is the point* Historician regards the fusion of philosophy and history as 
essential* 0 Xtf course Collingwood has to proceed in an autobiographic way, 
but that is*more than autobiographic interest, because the presuppositions 
of bis historician come out in his criticism of the then prevailing opinion 
in Britain* 

Mow die philosophy which prevailed at that time in England, according 
to Collingwood, is a school which called itself realism* If I may be pej>* 
mitted to say something about something of which I know nothing first hard, 
from Collingwood* s presentation it appears to be a decayed version of phil¬ 
osophy in the old sense* But the trouble is it was a decayed version and 
therefore unable to resist the onslaught of Collingwood* Mow Collingwood 
refutes the main thesis of this so-called realism in the following way* 

The aentrel positive doctrine of these realists, the most famous name which 
occurs is Cook TUlaon, a scholar who la regarded with high respect by stud¬ 
ents of Plato* Cook Wilson'a central positive doctrine was knowing makes 
no difference to what is known* The implication ia this* There is a doct¬ 
rine called idealism which means knowing does make a difference to what is 
known* The object of knowledge la the product of knowing, we can say this 
was the idealistic assertion. And the realist assertion was that this 
process of knowing does not make ary difference to what is known* "I 
argued that anyone who claimed, as Cook Wilson did, to be sure of this was 
in effect claiming to know what he was simultaneous 2y defining as unknown* 

For if you know that no difference is made to the thing theta by the 
presence or absence of a certain condition c, you know What theta is like 
With o and also what theta is lifts without o, and on comparing the two find 
no difference* This involves knowing what ^heta is like without o, or, in 



the present case, knotting rfiat you define as the unknown «” That is the 
refutation, and I don* t know whether you have been able to follow it* 1 
had to read it fast* Knowledge means to see, to apprehend what la in it¬ 
self, regardless* It is in itself whether we know it or not* Let us call 
a thing x* X is either known, then it is xc, or it is unknown, xu. ,In 
order to say that x is not affected by knowledge you have to know x - 
both conditions, when it is known and when it is unknovn* But that la 
impossible* You cannot know a thing which you do not know* The argument 
is absolutely convincing so far as it goes* So this settled the issue of 
realism with Collingwood* 

How I would like to say a word about what the true issue is, if we go 
beyond this womewhat formalistic discussion, which may have bean perfectly 
adequate so far as these realists were concerned* I cannot judge of that* 

The true issue concerns a discip line which was of the utmost importance, and 
still is, for modem thought, called epistemology or theory of knowledge* 

How an epistemology or theory of knowledge is an account of how knowledge 
of things is possible* Ms means, however, that every theory of knowledge 
presupposes knowledge of things* Every theory of knonfledge tries to shar 
how it is possible* It presupposes its possibility as an experience* Now 
every such epistemology is less oertain or evident than our knowledge of 
the things. This we can say was the old-fashioned view* Therefor* an 
epistemology or theory of knowledge was not of central importance for pr»- 
modem philosophy* In application to cur preoccupation within social sciences 
in particular it may be helpful to make this distinction* You always hear 
the term empirical* But empirical was always something innocent and doesn* t 
create any special problem in itself* If I say it is now 3tli5 and we are 
in Room 122, I make an empirical statement* Everyone can easily check on 
it, and so on<> But in the moment, on the basis of very abstruse consider¬ 
ations, someone says, how do we really know it, what do we strictly speaking 
see, then you arrive at a special theory of knowledge, according to which, 
for example, the sense data are tie only things which are really impressed 
upon you, and everything else, for example, that we are human beings, that 
we are sitting in rows, and so on, is somehow interpretation, the application 
of seme construct to the sense data. Now I think one should call this part¬ 
icular view of empirical knowledge not enpirical but aapiricist* Empiricism 
la a certain farm of epistemology or theory of knowledge which may be true, 
or may be false, but it is surely not the same as empirical* And when you 
hear in many places in this building the demand that political science must 
be enpirical, one should tell them they misuse the word* Political s dense 
always was enpirical* But one should s©y, you mean it should be empiricist* 
That is of course a very long story which has very much to do with British 
empiric!an, as it is called, meaning Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and I cannot 
go into that* 

I return to the English realists in the first half of the twentieth 
century and to Collingwood* After having disposed of their principles, he 
turned to the moral philosophy of the realists, and this moral philosophy, 
according to Collingwood, culminated In the extrusion of ethics from the 
body of philosophy* And he mentions here the name of a man who is very 
well known now, Bertrand Russell* But Bertrand Russell scans to be the 
most extreme representative* Now That does this mean? Bie realist said 
to his pupils# if it interests you to study this, do so, but don’t think 
it will be of any use to you* Remenfcer the great principle of realism. 



that nothing is affected by being known# That is as true of fanan actions 
as of anything else# Moral pniloeophy is only the theory of novel action# 

It can*t therefore make ary difference to the practice of moral a ction# 

"The pupils, whether or not they expeotod a philosophy that would give 
them, as that of Green* s school—Green was an old-fashioned Idealist— 
that of Green* s school had given their fathers ideals to live far and 
principles to live by, did not get it, and were told that no philosopher, 
except of course a bogus philosopher, would even try to give it# The infe¬ 
rence which any pupil oould draw fer himself was that for guidance in the 
problems of life, since one must not seek it from thinkers or from thinking, 
from ideals or from principles, one must look to people who were not thinkers, 
but fools, to processes that were not thinking, but passion, to ends that 
were not ideals, but caprices, and to rules that were not principles but 
expediency# If the realists had wanted to train up a generation of English 
men and English women expressly as the potential dupes of every adventurer 
in morals or politias, commerce or religion, who should appeal to their 
emotions In promise of private gain which he oould neither deliver nor even 
meant to procure them, no better way of doing It oould have been discovered,” 
Another victim of realism, according to Collingwood, was political theory# 
This they destroyed by denying the conception of a common good, the fund¬ 
amental idea of all social life, and insisting that all goods were private# 

In this process by which anything that oould be recognized as a philosophical 
doctrine was cut up or chopped to pieces by the realistic critloian, the 
realists litt le by little destroyed overy thing of positive doctrine that 
they had ever possessed# And then he goes on to show the effect this had 
on their pupils# I believe the phenomenon which Collingwood describes is 
familiar to those of you \*io know a bit about what has happened in the past 
two generations# This is a particularly British version# In America and 
other countries it is a bit different, but I don’t have to belabor that# 

Collingwood* s conclusion, on the basis of the principle, is that every¬ 
thing depends on what knowing is, because knowing does make a difference# 

The chief, and in a w^y the central thesis of Collingwood is this# Confr* 
rary to the realists, knowledge is not apprehending, either sensual or 
noetic# That is of course a Platonio-Aristotelian doctrine, that knowledge 
is apprehending# This doctrine was transmitted to Collingwood In this parV 
icular form of these British realists# Collingwood saw it was absolutely 
impossible, and he opposed it# How xto at is knowledge? lr E7hat all these 
people wore saying, I thought, was that the condition of a knowing wind is 
not indeed a passive condition, for it is actively engaged in knowing, but 
a simple condition, one in which there are no complexities or diversities, 
nothing exr jpt just the knowing# They granted that a men who wanted to know 
something might have to work in ways that might be very complicated, in order 
to put himself in a position from which it could be apprehended, as it were, 
clirbing up a very steep roof In order to see what was there# But once a 
position had been attained, there was nothing for him to do but apprehend 
it, or, perhaps, fail to apprehend it#" Against this Collingwood says that 
knowledge is a fundamentally two-fold process, consisting of not being 
apprehended, but questioning, raising questions, and answering them# The 
questioning activity was not an activity of achieving compresance with, or 
apprehension of something# It was no preliminary to the act of knowing, it 
was one-half, the other half being answering the question, of an act which 
in its totality was knowing# 



Host this led Colllngrood to demand * radical ref ana o t logic, sftioh he 
develops in a chapter entitled "''uestions and Answers", One can sty that 
the I'sfona of logic consists in this* The logic which ha Is seeking is not 
a formal logic, as the traditional Aristotelian logic is supposed to be, or 
tiie logic now taught either as formal or symbolic logic* And one can perhaps 
say that the meaning of Collingwood’a attack on the ordinary understanding <£ 
logic is that logic has something to do with truth, that formal logic, in 
all its forma, separates truth completely from wisdom, and therefore the 
understanding of truth which logic can have must be radically defective. 

In other words, the ordinary logic considered propositions. But Colling- 
wood says there are no isolated propositions, Every proposition he in fact 
the answer to a question, and cannot be understood except as an answer to 
that question. Differently stated, in order to be true, according to any 
standard, a statement must be meaningful. And whether it is meaningful or 
not depends on the context. It does not immediately appear from the sent* 
enoe itself, For example, if I say, "This dog is black," I understand of 
course that black is a color, a dag is m animal, there are maty colors, 
there are mary kinds of animals. All these things are Implied whether I 
think of then or not while I am writing it down, or even demanding from 
everyone that they forget these other things, Mow if every proposition la 
relative to a question, and if the truth resides in propositions, the truth 
itself must be relative to the question, I think since this statement is 
of crucial Importance I mi Jit read this passage, "If the meaning of a 
proposition is relative to the question which it an s wers, its truth must 
be relative to the same thing, leaning, agreement, and contradiction, truth 
and falsity—none of these belong to propositions in their own rljrt, prop* 
ositLons by themselves. They belong only to propositions as the answers to 
questions. Each preposition answering a question strictly is relative to 
itself," Do you discern in this thesis the germs of historic ism, in this 
seeningly purely logical assertion? Truth is nothing "absolute" or inherent 
in a proposition ao th t you can see it by looking at the proposition or at 
the object of the proposition. It la relative to the question. He has to 
prove only one more thing, that the questions of aiy interest are historically 
variable, to hav- proven that the truth is historically variable. 

This comes out in his discussion regarding the history of philosophy, 
as understood by these people In Oxford at this time, these realists who 
had a very definite view of tbs history of philosophy, "It was a doctrine 
of realism that then is In a sense no history of philosophy. The realists 
thought that the problems with which philosophy is concerned arc unchanging, 

They thought that Plate, Aristotle, the Epicureans, the Stoics, the Schoolmen, 
the Cartesians, had all asked themselves the same set cf questions, and had 
given different answers to them For example, they thought that the same prob¬ 
lems that are discussed in modern ethical theories were discussed in Plato's 
Republic and in Aristotle's Ethics, and that it was a man's work to ask himself 
whetherHvrlstotie or Kant was ri^lrfc on the point over which they differed 
concerning the nature of duty. In a quite different sense of the word the 
realists certainly thought that philosophy had a history. The different answers 
which various philosophers have given to the eternal questions of philosophy 
have been given of course in a certain order, and at various dates. And 
the history of philosophy is a study by which people ascertain what answers 
have been given to these questions, in what order, and at what dates* In 
that sense, the question, what was Aristotle* s theory of duty, would be an 
historical question, and it would be wholly separate from the philosophic 
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question, «u It trust Thus the history of philosophy ms an inqu iy 
thich had noiiilng to do with the qs s stl an whether Plato*s doctrine at 
ideas, for axeuple, was true or faint^ but only wL th the question what 
it ms* 1 * This la a vary clear stetenant of a vie* which la still vary 
common, whiah again could be said ts bs a relic of the old tradition* 
but which Is only a rolls. 

TO repeat the two points. The questions, the fundamental questions, 
ard identical, and secondly, philooo hic questions are ainply different from 
historical questions „ That la clear. For example the question, what did 
Plato say on this subject, is not a philosophic question, and the question. 

Is it true what he says. If the subject matter la a philosophic matter, would 
seem to be a philosophic question. It seats to be oonmon-eenaloally right* 

lion what is Collingwood'a orltlolaa of that? "Has it really true, I 
asked nyaelf, that the problems of philosophy were even in the loosest sense 
of the term eternal? l?aa it really true that different philosophies were 
different attempts to answer the same questions? I soon discovered that 
It was not true. It was merely a vulgar error, consequent on a kind of hist* 
oric myopia, which deceived by superficial resemblances, failed to detect 
profound differences* The first form In which X saw a perfectly clear gleea 
of daylight was in political theory.* I think it was not an accident that he 
saw It there. "Taka Plato's Republic and Hobbes* Leviathan, so far as they 
are both concerned with politics. dbvlously, the political theorL es they 
both set forth are not the same. But do they represent two different theories 
of the same thing? Can you aay that the Republic gives one account of the 
nature of the "state, 1 * and the leviathan ano^HerT Do, because Plato's "state" 
is the Greek polls, and Hobbes' is the absolutist state of the seventeenth 
century. The realist answer is easy. Certainly Flsto's state la different 
from Hobbes', but they are both states. So the theories are theories of the 
stats. Indeed, what could we mean calling them both theorise at the political 
if they are not theories of the mm thing?" Collingwood, I would say here, 
on this point which we will develop later in a more sufficient way, is perfectly 
correct. Is much mere sound on historical grounds than this simplistic and 
arid view. Hr.; does Collingwood solve this question, because there la sa w 1 
thing in conmon between the Leviathan and the Republic . That something cannot 
possibly be denied. The mere fast that Hobbes at a "certain point compares the 
Leviathan to the Republic should pro toot one from the danger of denying the 
connection. How does uoliingwood understand this connection? "There is of 
course a connection between these two things, but it Is not the kind of 
comaotioii that the realists thought It was. Anybody would admit that Plato's 
Republic and Hobbes' Leviathan are in cue way about the same thing, and in 
another way different. That is not in dispute. That la In dispute is the 
kind cf sameness and the kind of difference. The realists thought the same¬ 
ness was a sameness of universale, meaning state, of which there an two 
varieties, or n varieties, two of which are the Greek polls and the absolutist 
state of the seventeenth century. And the difference le a difference between 
two instances of that universal. But that is not so. The amweas is the 
sameness cf an historical process, and the difference is the difference between 
one thing which in the course of that process has turned into sane thing else, 
and the other thing Into which It has tur/jsd. Plato's polls and Hobbes* 
absolutist state are related by a traceable historical process whereby one 
has turned Into the other, ^nyone ho ignores that process denies the diff¬ 
erence between then and argues that where Plate's political theory contradicts 



Hobbee', one at than gout b* rang* be is airing the thing thst 1* act** 

ooa more passage that I <U ntd« "Ideals of personal oonduet an 
just as Impermanent as ideal* of eeeUA organisation* Not only that* but 
what is meant by calling them ideals Is subject to ths sane change** In 
other words* not only is the ooctant of the Ideals different* but the concept 
of an ideal itself is different* TJhat we would mean by an ideal formally* 
wl tfiout any regard for the substance* would differ from what the Greeks would 
have meant by an ideal* The realists knar that different people* and the 
sane people at dtff arait times* have different viowa* and were quite entitled 
to hold different views about how s man ought to behave* But they thou^rt 
that the phrase* ought to behave, had a meaning which was one* unchanging* 
and eternal* They were wrong* Hie literature of European moral philosophy 
ffcom the Greeks onward was in their hands and an their shelves to tell then 
so* but they waded the lesson by systematically mistranslating the passages 
frm which they might have learned it* I mean* these people knew Greek vwxy 
well* but as CoUingwood pat it* they eystanaIdeally mistranslated* He gives 
this axanpls* ths Greek wor d * These people said when Plato and Aristotle 
use this word they meant the same thing as what Kant meant when he says ou#t, 
and ColUngwood is on absolutely safe ground when he says that la absolutely 
wrong* That would need at least a very long proof* which la never given by 
this kind of people* How do they know this Greek word which means primarily 
lade of something means the same aa what Knit meant by duly? How do they 
know that? Of course not* And they are bad historians and bad thinkers* 

On this point one can only agree with him* 

Now the oonoluslon* There are no permanent problems) there are only 
impermanent problems* But these impermanent problems are related by what 
he oalls an historical process* So the stats of Hobbes* if we can speak of 
that* Is somehow akin to the polls* If X don't sec that kinship, I don't 
understand him* But if I do not see ths fundamental differences* I also 
do not understand him* The fundmnental concepts themselves are historical* 

A crude histoxiciat would sey* there is a formal framswoik which doesn't 
change* The content always changes* Much of social science is in this crude 
sense historic! at* For example it an they apply the Max rrsberlan distinction 
of ths three kinds of legitimacy* traditional* rational* and charismatic* 
they don't treat these concepts as Intrinsically historical* so tint they 
mean if I apply charismatic to a Central African Negro tribe and to a Muslim 
ngistloal seat and some Confudan phenomena and to a one thing in Greenland* 
and something in Western Europe* it is the same* aharlanatln* They take 
It to be ths same* and ColUngwood raises the question, is it rlgit to 
assume such a sameness* If youaay, e ve r ywher e you go there will be m2* 
and f e ma le human beings* there will be babies* young people* g r own-up ones* 
there you are on safe ground* But this is not a subject which as such affects 
the social sciences, or at least only Indirectly* The conclusion* "It 
became clear to me that metaphysics Is no futile attempt to know what lies 
beyond the limits of experience* but is primarily* at any given time* an 
attempt to discover what the people of that time believe *out the world's 
general nature* such beliefs being the presuppositions of all their physics, 
that is* their inquiries into its detail* Seoondarily* metaphysics is the 
attempt to discover the corresponding presuppositions of other peoples * 1 ^ 
other t ime s and to folloi ths historical process by which one seft of pre- 
euppoaitiona has turned Into another •" 
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He develops this in the sequel In the following way 0 1® hln logit he 
had said that the primary phenomenon of knowledge is question. Dm it 
became clear to him that all questions asked at any tin rest ultimately 
on what he calls absolute presuppositions* meaning presuppositions which 
are no longer questions or questionable for the people concerned* which are 
beyond truth and falsehood precisely because they are not answers to que^> 
tions but the presuppositions for all possible questions. The study of these 
absolute presuppo si tions* of those presuppositions which we cannot possibly 
question without making everything meaningless, and which absolute presupp* 
o si tions are essentially different in different times and in different places* 
this is metaphysics*" Hare you have a very clear statement of ifcat radical 
Illstoriclsol lao 

How let us consider that for a moment* CoUingwood*s principle* namely 
this principle obviously differs from the principle of all earlier philosophy* 

Ab juo a ubn VI tatutfUiiigo naa u Jtuww J 4 i j^inre 1 11 muq i^ijai vuuu vou > 

pnixosopfiy was 1 urjuauioui x&xxy wrong uecauae x o u±u um jujovt uiu uue wckimw 

proouppooildond had Hi£3 characters OoHdngnood*o aboolubo prdouppooiiioti 

la notj as no claims, tne suosiamave principjjes ox znm TJwmwTWwnwiy 

English or "estom mind* Hears he is mistaken* Bub his absolute presupposition 
Xd iiiuai uiuii au. uiuugub voaw i/u ouaujuive ^qouj/ijuai ui.vh*» miuiu mu uuMummr 

able regarding their truth* This absolute presupposition Is so far frost being 

b*yorv 1 truth and falsity that it claims to be the meet fundamental, truth. 

To repeat* %is* what I loosely or vaguely called his his to rid an* this 
is Collingwood*s absolute presupposition* and it claims to be demonstrable 
as much as Plato* Aristotle* or aiyone else* had ever claimed regarding his 
so-called absolute presuppositions* The simple faot which I an trying to 
bring out can be slated* perhaps irrecogrdzably* but perhaps also clearly* 
by the simple statement that it is impossible to run away from reason* try 
as we might* Did I make clear this point? X mean* not this Jingle X set 
forth at the end* but the mein point* The same point which came up In the 
last discussion* but that was in another room* and X know it was relative 
to the conditions* Let me repeat the thesis* 

All human thought rests on ultimate and absolute presuppositions which 
differ from historical epoch to historical epoch* Do you understand that? 

Say, Confuci an Chinese ultimately believes certain things which they are 
not even able to examine* which makes possible all the examinings they might 
do in a secondary sense* Now these differ from situation to situation* 

Now tills implies of course that a twentieth-century Western also has such 
absolute presuppositions which he can no longer examine* Perhaps they are 
liberal democracy or materlalian« now I say ColUngwood Is mistaken* That 
is not Its absolute presupposition* His absolute presupposition is exactly 
this overall princinle, the changeability of the absolute presupposition* 

The absolute presupposition regarding absolute presuppositions* Now regarding 
this hipest absolute presupposition he acts exactly as the philosophers did 
of olden times* They claimed that they can establish by reason* It is not 
some tiling imposed by the historical fate* Did I make It clear new? I mean 
in a way it is the same old story which can be stated this way* The rela¬ 
tivism of relativism is absolutely asserted* 

Qt Isn’t there another way of looking at Collingwood, so that he is not left 
with concluding that all political theory prior to his cam tiiB ms falsa? 
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He talks about tha altarebili tgr of hunan nature (tiring ths hiatorloal process. 

If were to assume that human aatm chances during the course of the hist¬ 
orical process, than perhaps at a given noaent, given the condition of human 
nature at that moment, the basic presuppositions of that period produced the 
truth relative to human nature at that time * 

At But then you have to have a criterion by which you can establish a given 
state or a given moment in tins as tha absolute time* And no one has disc¬ 
overed a better criterion than Hegel* All fundamental questions, theoretical 
and practical, have been settled* Because what can you Imagine beyond that? 

That is not what Collingwood said* Hegel—whatever may be wrong with Hegel 
Is another matter—is not open to this diffiouity* There are very clear state¬ 
ments—I may quote one of them later—that he does not regard bis political 
theory as the last word, as the final theory* He couldn't do that* 

Qi But I don't think that Collingwood makes that claim either* Doesn't he 
say that for each epoch, and given the conditions of that period, that the 
presumptions might have yielded a certain truth*•• 

At But you know that this is ti e truth only for the tins being* That works 
in secondary matters quite well* But in fundamental matters it is impossible* 
Then you can only say, as far as I have been able to see hitherto it looks 
Was thiSn AH light* That is modest, and that is always becoming* You have 
somehow i** other always to go beyond that* In practioc of thinking it doesn't 
work* That is one of the greatest difficulties, how is knowledge of ignorance 
possible, that is your question, because it is the knowledge of ignorance* 

IIow is that possible? It is easy to express oneself modestly, it is always 
disarming, but T ve cannot leave It at that, because modesty is not the hipest 
virtue* ”ouTd you admit that? 

Qi you could conclude on the bade of this reasoning that there Is no ultimate 
knowledge*** 

At But this Itself is now an absolute assertion* That is the trouble* For 
example, Kant, in a way tried to prove in the Critique of Pure Reason that there 
is possible only this kind of relative knowledge you^iav^ in science,' Infinite 
progression* But in order to establish that^ha bad to show that there is a 
permanent framework, which is nrver changing, of science as science* These 
are the so-called categories 0 Secondly, that was inevitable for Kant to show, 
that there wa/ an absolutely unchangeable moral lav which is in a way the basis 
for science as Kant understood it* Whether Kant* s solution la a good one is 
another question, but it is not open to this diffiouity* Somewhere a man has 
to take a rcand, and if one is modest, which one diould by all means be, all 
the time, and sinply says I don't know what is the truth, and I have the feeling 
that no one ever knew the whole truth, as a simple impression from That one 
has read or beardj that is defensible* But it is Impossible, if I may say so, 
•••because then one does already more than one can afford on this simple basis* 
But to sty there is no absolute knowledge is an absolute assertion* It is 
meant to stay and not to be changed* And that Is inevitable for ary position, 
including Marxian too* 

Qt If this is true, that Colllngprood accepts the futility as far as his pre¬ 
suppositions go— 


Ai Ho, no, ha doesn't admit that* 



Qt Bat he does *ny that each hlstorua ahould atlw.pt to jafca a -hilcsopbqr 
af his <wra, doean’t he? 

A: He is not completely deprived of ceech sense, I mean nhat would this 
lead to? Have you ever aeon large nun^ers of historians together? I mean 
that every member of the Marine Corps or any other large group should be a 
philosopher, that is Impossible, 

Qt,.»that one of his basis things was teat after all these historical facts 
have been adduced the historian should not stop st a simple re-counting of 
facts but should put them into an organized whole,.. 

As But these people he would never call historians. He would call then coll¬ 
ectors of material, 

Qi The question I'm trying to get to beyond these other things, it would seem 
that he would like to put these things into an organized whole, what can he 
possibly offer as an incentive If he must ultimately be shown that even these 
presuppositions are going to fall by the wayside? 

At That is exactly the point. How can you live with the perspective that the 
highest principles are only for the duration, because if you admit that, you 
are already with one foot beyond, That can be done only under one condition, 
if you have a divination of vhat is beyond. And th^tmust be the absolute. 

That must be the absolute. The two great examples we have of historlclsts 
who faced this question are Nietzsche and Heidegger, That is the only way 
in vhich the position can be saved. If I use this impossible word, but it 
is so practical, the absolute is now far the first time divined, not fully 
known, perhaps either because It cannot be fully known, but surely it is not 
fully known now. Therefore there ia a future, but thwe io definitely an end. 
Then it is fomally possible to detaradna it. That leads to other difficulties. 
By the way, an expression of Hietmsche which could be translated into English 
as enigmatic vision would also render well what Collingnood understands by the 
absolute presupposition. In other words, every culture, every epoch, is ulti¬ 
mately supported by a vision which it cannot possibly make clear, which is an 
enigmatic vision. How again the question is that by this universal assertion 
there are n enigmatic visions and thqy are necessarily the basis of every 
epoch. This assertion is higher thai aqy enigma tic vision. That is t* diff¬ 
iculty,, You can say it is much poorer and you can say the nastiest things 
about it, but it is still higher in noetic dignity because it speaks about 
all eniynatic visions and understands than in their necessity. 

Let me try another point of Collingnood, He turns to another aspect 
of the same conception, namely the realists’ distinction between the hist¬ 
orical question, what was so and so 1 s theory on such a matter, and the phil¬ 
osophical question, was he ri^t, an apparently cotanon-eenslcal distinction. 
First you have to know That Plato taught, and then you con examine it, a 
perfectly clear distinction, "I will point out that the alleged distinction 
between the historical cues Hon and the philosophical question must be false 
because it presupposes the permanence of philosophical problems* If there 
were a permanent problem p, we could ask vhat Kant or Berkelqr or Leibniz 
think about p, A nd if that question could be ans-.iered, we could go an to ask 
was Kant or Berks.M or Leibniz right in what he said about p» But what is 
thought to be a pranunent problm p is really a number of transitory problems, 
pi, p2, p3, and so on, whose individual peculiarities are blurred by tho his¬ 
torical myopia of the person who lumps them together under the one name p, n 



This irgnacnt ctnoludsa with * i iieeiir. that the problems that an individual 
frinkor is concerned with, My PUto sr iMrfcelay or whoever ho was, o«n only 
be discovered from the solution* the feet that we sen identify a thinker*s 
probXes is proof that he has solved tt* far we only know what thst problem 
was by arguing bade from the solution* 'low here I think we fame to look at 
it acre carefully* 

Let us come bade to his primary assertion* There are no eternal or 
permanent problems* Proofi the Greek political philosophers deal with the 
polls and the modems deal with the state* But the polls is not the state 
and the state is not a polls* X think that Is good solid ground* Also, 
in morals, the Greek word has nothing to do with moral obligation* I 
think that is absolutely defensible* But what about this other assertion of 
Collingwood's, that we cannot know what, say, Plato's problem was from what 
he says the problem was* He says we can only find it by arguing back from 
the solution, can we disoovar his problea, Hfay is it necessarily so? TT e see 
of course why Collingwood must say that, because conceivably the fomnia for 
the problem would be identical in two os* three oases, say Plato and Descartes 
night conceivably identify the problm, and then there would be permanent 
questions* In order to awld that, he says that what they say cannot be decisive* 
I say, is this historical? 

X read to you another passage* "Those people cannot say, our author is 
here trying to answer the following question* That is a question which all 
philosophers ask themselves sooner or later* The right answer to it is given 
by Plato or Kant or Vfittgenstain is that and that* Our author is giving one 
of the wrong answers, The refutation of thia view is as dollars* His claim 
to know whai\t» questions the author is asking is a firaud which anyone could 
expose by asking for its evidence*" That is what Collingwood says* I would 
say, I ask him for the evidence* These people of whom he speaks, they nay 
very well not be concerned with the evidence, because they knur before having 
opened the books that being a philosophic author he must have dealt with the 
questions in these and these tenet* One could call criminal levity* 

(Skid of fiide I) 

..•but so is Collingwood by not starting from the author's own explicit ques¬ 
tions* XT we take a simple example, Plato's Republic* The subject is JustLoe* 

Of course justice is only the fttglish translation or a Greek word. The Greek 
word has a very different range from the English word* But how do we know 
that? From Plato's Republic * A nd it would become dear, if one would take 
the necessary trouble, that the s\bstance of ifcat we mean by the problem of 
justice Is net different from what Plato understood by it* That is a purely 
empirical question* "Fcr me, then, there were not two separate sets of ques¬ 
tions we ask, one historical and one philosophical, about a given passage in 
a given philosophical author* Gut this did not mean that the question was 
Plato right to think thus and thus on such and such a question was to be left 
unanswered*" That is again, I think, trivial* TThat Collingwood is trying to 
say here ocnee out much more clearly in his Idea of History than in the Auto¬ 
biography , In the first place he has tried to snow tnat philosophy is esaent- 
laluy historical. The correlative argument is that history and surely history 
of philosophy Is essentially historical* I few what does this mean? X know there 
are people in the world who believe one can study any historical phenomenon 
in political philosophy without philosophising. But that is clearly absurd* 

X mean that is as absurd as if someone says he oan show something about the 
history of music without being musical* Here practically stated, how oan one 
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understand a page In Hobbes, in Locke, without following their reasoning? 

A* little, by the way, as one con understand a column by Lippnam, or by 
sevareld, or by anyone else* Ton must follow him* You must, as Collinff- 
;7ood puts it, re-enact hie reasoning* That is absolutely necessary* How 
this re-enacting of the reasoning, this apparently merely reproductive pro¬ 
cess, is necessarily critioisn, Die understanding is necessarily evaluation, 
because if you see he makes a gross blunder, that is a part of the same pro¬ 
cess by which you try to understand him* lb tlx t extent Collingarood is right* 
Understanding is inseparable from criticism* %at ia a relatively simple 
thing, though it is frequently grossly Disused by saying, here Hobbes and Locke 
contradict themselves, as if they didn't have that minimum of intelligence 
which the critic has* The Interesting problem is not that* The interesting 
problem(encems only the premises* As you Ipiow, every reasoning starts from 
certain premises, and you cannot go on ad infinitum * Ultimately you accept 
certain premises as self-evident* Whether you admit that or not is not impor¬ 
tant, And here we see indeed that different philosopher* regarded very different 
suppositions as self-evident* T7ell, which of these very different premises 
are self-evident? Here is where the only important task of the so-called 
historian of philosophy or of political philosophy rests* 

ftow let us reconsider Celling*ood 1 a denial <f the permanent questions* 

He gives first a statement in a different context which shows it up vary 
clearly* "In passing I id 11 note that this principle of correlativity between 
question and answer is also a good deal of clap-trap* People vdU speak ofa 
savage as confronted with the eternal problem of obtaining food* But what 
really confronts him is really a problem quite transitory, like all things 
human, of spearing fish, of digging up this root, of finding blackberries 
in the wood,” ’.Tell, that is true, but Is it not also true that there is 
something in his problem which is inherent in any man at ary seeking 
food? Is the need for food not coeval with man as man? And even a spec¬ 
ifically human need* You knee? that for man certain things are poisonous 
which are not poisonous for other beings, and the same thing applies to 
nauseating, tasty, nutriclous, or whatever have you* That can hardly be 
avoided* He gives also this example* The question, ihat is knowledge, what 
Is beauty, what is the highest good, are pseudo-questions* Are they pseudo- 
questlona? Are they not necessary, how ev e r difficult they may be to answer? 

I would like to illustrate it by the axauple which he develops most fully, 
and that is the difference between polls and state, to which I have to revert 
later when I apeak of Aristotle thematically, Collingnood admits there is 
something in cannon between the two, but he seems somehow to say the ocemon 
thing is not expressible* I would wonder, must it not be spelled out? Is 
this not the only way in which the difference between polls and state can be 
made clear? Of course that must be dons properly, not on the basis of the 
dogmatic assumption that our modern concept state must be the authoritative 
concept and must supply the proper scheme into which we put polls* If we would 
tun for example to Hobbes, Leviathan* Chapter 17, where he gives his formal 
definition, he doesn't speak of the word state* He speaks of the common¬ 
wealth, in Latin civitaa* So that is not the state* And that the polls 
might very well be 'iran'a'lated by oagaaomealth as distinguished from s tate, 
although it is perhaps not the best translation, is an entirely different 
proposition* I think here Collingwood is simply a bad historian* I will 
develop this at some length later an* Different philosophers raise diff¬ 
erent questions* Granting that this is true in a way, but this does not mean 
of course that there are not lay questions* For example, what is justice? 
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How If we compare say Plato’s Republic or Aristotle’s EtM.cs* and compare 
with Hobbes, we see an amazing difference, which I mention only because It 
is a typical difference* Plato and Aristotle do raise the question what is 
justice from scratch* Hobbes doesn’t do such a thing, as you can see if you 
look at the preface in De Give, or Hie Citizen* Hobbes starts from a def¬ 
inition of justice, which is the traditional definition, and reasoning on its 
basis, he arrives at a certain problem which in this form is indeed a novel 
problem. But the innovation is arrived at by a lack of philosophic radicalism. 
In other words, Hobbes does set a new problem. But the problem is, in the way 
in which he introduces it, a spurious problem, because it claims to be the fund¬ 
amental problem and is manifestly a derivative problem. The permanence of the 
fundamental problems does not mean that all philosophers, or all men who call 
thar.seIves philosophers, raise the fundamental questions. Surely not. And 
In addition, and that is another point which I would say is partly against 
Collingwood and partly in favor of him, the fundamental questions are not as 
obvious and as easy to formulate as the realists of Collingwood thought, They 
think that any available formulation will do# By the way, this great work, 
the Syntopicon* by Mortimer Adler, that is based on such a simple view of the 
direct'Vccessability of the fundamental problems. In this respect Collingnood 
had a point, but only very relative to this notion. 

The final conclusion of Collingwood 1 s work, vhich he didn’t live to bring 
about, was a philosophy of history, a philosophy of history which he says should 
consist of three parts, first an epistemological section, is., how is historical 
knowledge possible, secondly metaphysical questions, the nature of what is an 
event, process, progress^ civilization, etc., and finally not merely such an 
addition to the traditional branches of philosophy, but a new Mud of phil¬ 
osophy according to which philosophy and history would become completely fused. 
How Collingwood developed truly only the first part, the epistemological study 
of history. How the point which he makes I must mention very briefly. Colllng- 
wood was satisfied that in the second half of the nineteenth century an un¬ 
believable revolution had taken place in historical research, comparable in 
significance only to sane thing like Copernicus or Galileo in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. That would lead us much too far. I mention only that he 
was especially interested in one historical problem, Norman Britain. Since I 
know nothing of this subject, I cannot say anything, and I as suae that what 
Collingwood did in this field was of the first order and not open to ary crit¬ 
icism. But I can judge of another aspect of Collingwood as an historian. 

In his Idea of History he has a large section near the beginning which 
we may call tKe history"arhistory, ie», a survey of the different ways <tf 
historical understanding from the beginning in Greece up to the scientific 
understanding of the twentieth century. How this is a very remarkable piece. 

It is an extraordinary document of the uhMstorlcal character of historic ism. 
Collingwood never raises the question when he speaks cf Thucydides, for example, 
what did Thucydides intend to do in his History of the Peloponnesian >Tar? 

’.That was Thucydides’ own question he addressed to the Peloponnesian ,‘ar,' or 
the even more elementary question, was Thucydides an historian, ie., did he 
intend to be an historian? Perhaps what he wanted to do cannot be understood 
in terms of our traditional "category* of history. This historical movement 
of the nineteenth century which gave rise to a historical school and later 
on to historic!sra always locked down with contempt on the unhiatorical eight¬ 
eenth century which measured the whole past by the standard of the eighteenth 
century. If people were not gentlemen and ladies according to the standard 



of eighteenth century England or correspondingly in France, they were simply 
backward people* Die concept of Gothic Is used in the eighteenth century* 
is a famous example* You Icnow, the complete lack of comprehension of the 
Middle Ages that is mere barbarian* 2h opposition to this peculiar narrow¬ 
ness the demand was made in the early nineteenth century that one must under¬ 
stand each epoch by itself, ie* f not measure the Middle Ages by modem stan¬ 
dards, and not measure any other cult urea by our particular example* IJvery 
epoch and every culture must be understood by Its own standards* One must, 
in the case of a thinker, especially, understand the thinker as he understood 
himself, and not try to understand him better than he urelerstood himself* These 
are the typical formulas of the historical movement* New CollingTOcd's history 
of history in which he passes judgment on all the earlier historians is unhisti* 
orlcal in exactly tills sensei he does not for one mome n t consider whether a 
medieval chronicler or an eighteenth century philosopher of history wanted to 
be an historian* Maybe he tried to do something entirely different, and he 
acted sensibly according to his standards* How does this happen? I would 
like to develop this very briefly* 

The historiography of the eighteenth century and of course of very much 
of the nineteenth century was progressive, as we may say, meaning there were 
certain standards of progress in the light of which the historical process 
proved to be substantially progressive* This was challenged in the early 
nineteenth century, and this challenge had to do with their doubt of prof?- 
ressivist philosophy as suoh* People had become uncertain whether the stan¬ 
dards in the light of which the earlier generation recognized progress were 
genuine standards* The diametrically opposite of this we say call romantic 
historiography, the romantic historiography ich denied progress and which 
consisted primarily in a longing for the past, for the foreign or the exotic* 
Both farms of historiography* the progressivist and the romantic, were not 
simply contemplative. Interested in understanding for its own sake, but had 
very much to do with practical, even political, goals* But the values, if 
I may use this term, of these romantics, differed, of course, radically, from 
the the values of the eighteenth century and the nineteenth century progress- 
ivists* I always found that the most powerful symbol of romanticism, at least 
of continental romanticisn, is a book which is strangely regarded as the long¬ 
ing for something entirely different from romanticism, namely the so-called 
literary realign* I mean Flaubert* s novel, Madame Do var y* You know what they 
mean by literary realism, I suppose I don't have to explain thdt* That Is I 
think a very superficial understanding of this remarkable book* This bock 
ends in a scene* Madame Bovary is a peasant's daughter who went very far in 
intolligeice cad perceptivity beyond her entourage, her environment* She fails 
and ends in utter degradation, suicide* Then, her oof fin stands there in the 
house and two men are sitting there at the wake, a pharmacist, representative 
of the principles of 1789 , the modem principles, and the priest, a represent¬ 
ative of the ancient regime* They talk, and of course they are absolutely 
opposed* They have a violent debate* &ma is dead* The meaning of this 
scene, from Flaubert's point of view, is that the silent Hhxna is superior 
to these two noisy disputants* *Vhy is this so? Because the principle of 

is not any certainly like thact of the people of 1789 or of thoae of 
the ancient regime* Her principle is longing, unfillable longing* Flaubert 
did not believe that longing is the highest of wirloh man is capable* Diere 
are very definite si 51 s in his other novels that he believed in possible ful¬ 
fillment, but he thought fulfillment is Impossible after the French Revolution, 
is*, after the failure of the premise of the French Revolution, meaning that 
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you could get a good society on this basis* Now longtng has become the 
highest* The life of the remote past is simply superior to that of the 
nineteenth century and oven to the highest in tho nineteenth century, long¬ 
ing* Now here is where the difficulty cones in, and I here return from 
Flaubert to the romantic thought in general* That we can say was the general 
romantic thesis, that the modern prosaic life is lower than that of the past* 

It doesn't make ary difference where you place the past, there can be n 
different viewfaf that* You can also see that once this particular principle 
is acted upon it loads to an Immense increase in historical Interest* That 
for which you long you will study "ith infinite care, and with infinite passion* 
But ifcat is the fundamental defect of this kind of thing? I think one can 
state it as follows* V.hile these people admitted the superiority <ff an older 
form of life to the present form of life, they took it far granted that present 
day thought Is superior to the thought of ary past* They took it for granted, 
they did not think about it* They interpreted the past as a matter of course 
in modem toms* Very much of the Interpretation of the Uiddle Ages had this 
character* 

New 1st us get back to Colllngnood* ’Thy must we in t erpr et all thought 
of the past in terms of our thought? Because we know as no one before did 
that no absolute presupposition can be true* In the past every generation 
believed that its absolute presuppositions are true* Or, and this is only 
another formulation of the same thing, we are the first generation, so to 
speak, whose absolute pr es upposition is demonstrably true, namely* hlsfr- 
oriciam* A nd from this point of view it Is needless to say you oamot poss¬ 
ibly study, In particular the history of history, with the necessary passion* 
You can only do that if you are doubtful of your own categories* If you have 
the feeling that you may have to learn something, not facta, but from the 
fundamental point of view, if you are not sura of your categories, of your 
conceptual framework, this is sound* Now, ordinary posltLvistlo study of 
cultures of history is of course wholly unaware of this question and thwe- 
fore they simply apply their categories) they do not meet this problem* 

But even a much more sophisticated position like that of Collingwood 
is I think guilty of the same defect* I can only say that titan Collingwood 
canes to speak of political philosophy and the renovation of political phil¬ 
osophy toward the end of the bock, he makes certain remarks which make acme 
sense, without aiy question, but regarding the fundamental point, it is abs¬ 
olutely disappointing* The difficulty which he has here Is this* He believes 
to have discovered that there oannot be ary universally valid rules, ary 
universally valid rtiles* There cannot be ary ready-made rules, fer the simple 
reason that ary rule which is available stems from past experience* But if 
there is a radical innovation, if, as this lady said, human nature itself 
changes, there is always a need for new rules* Very well, but the question 
is only how can we distinguish between good and bad new rules* This fundamental 
distinction surely must survive all change* And here there cannot be ary 
answer on the part of Collingwood, except that he reveals on every page that 
he is of course on the side of the good* I have no doubt about that* But 
that is not sufficient* 

But I must aloe say one thing which if you have the time you should all 
read, because that is of some practical value today more than ever, and that 
Is a discussion in a chapter "The Foundations of the Future," of the Importance 



of psychology* starting-point of Collingwood In this reflection Is & 

very familiar cos, the anormoua pro g r es s of natural science and technology, 
and the cultural lag of the science of man* And the proposal? Psychology, 
scientific psychology, once it has reached the perfection which nuclear 
physics has reached, will be able to dispose of the problems which nuclear 
physics has created* Then he makes the following point* "It was easy to 
see that ary attempt to bring ethics within ths field of psychology, and 
attempts of that kind have been made often enough, or to do the same with 
politics, would necessarily and always result in failure* As I knew very 
well, **«do not criticise hia science* It is In its infancy resting on a 
falsehood* Psychology was very far fir an bedbug a young science* Both 
word and thing had been in existence since the sixteenth century* It was 
not only an old established science, it had for centuries been & respectable 
and even a neighborly one* /”Neighborly he means to philosophy* L*S,^It 
had been deliberately created, as one might guess who knew enough Creek 
to understand its name. In order to study that which is neither mind in 
the proper traditional sense, consciousness, reason, will, nor yet body, 
but , or such functions as sensation and appetite* It marched on one hand 
vdtH phsiology and on the other with the sciences of mind proper, logic and 
ethics, the sciences of reason and will* And it rfioned no desire to encroach 
on its neighbor's territories until early in the nineteenth century the dogaa 
got about that reason and will were only concretions of sense and appetite* 

If that were so it followed that logic and ethics could disappear and that 
their function could be taken over by psychology, for there was no such thing 
as nihd* ’.That bad been so-called was only psyche* Psychology Implies the 
systematic abolition of all these distinctions which being valid for reason 
and will but not for sensation and appetite constitutes the special stfi ject 
matter of logic and ethics, dlstinotloas like that between truth and error, 
knowledge and ignorance, science and sophistry, right and wrong, good and 
bad, and so on* This observation implied no hostility toward psychology 
proper, the science of sensation, appetite, and their motions connected with 
them, or toward the Freudian or other forms of treatment of certain ailments, 
of which we are beginning to hear a good deal* At the time of which I am 
speaking, Freud was only a name to me* But when I came to study his works, 

I was not unprepared for the d iso ovary that they reached a very high scientific 
level when dealing with problems in psychotherapy, but sank beneath contempt 
when thqy treated of ethics, politics, religion, or social structure* Nor 
was it strange that Fraud's imitators and rivals, leas intelligent and less 
conscientious writers idiom I will not name, reached an these subjects an even 
lower level,” 

So he was perfectly free from the delusion that the salvation could come 
from psychology, but he believed that ths salvation could come from an inte¬ 
lligently conducted history, a history which is surely not the study of mere 
facts but is primarily a study of thought, but also of course of institutions* 
And the proof that this, while indispensable, can give us guidance, he never 
gave* And I think because it is impossible to give it* A nd the reason again 
is fundamentally the sane* We are ultimately driven idien you say aiyone tries 
to find out the true standards for our time, he must have a criterion higher 
than our time or our times for disc o vering the true standards of. our time, aid 
for distinguishing them from false standards which may also be very powerful 
In our time* That cannot be avoided* 
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deeper and tliat Collingwood's presentation is net tbs most profound that 
has been given,and that I said before, is especially that of Heidegger, 

But 1 think the fundamental difficulty, namely the identity of the stan¬ 
dards, ultimate standards, regardless of blather they are historically 
recognized or not, this problem you will also not find a solution or even 
an attempt at a solution in Heidegger* A nd 1 believe that is there too a 
fundamental defect* But one point I think of mare importance, of more 
immediate importance for our present preoccupation, I would like to repeat* 

That is Collingwood*s very sensible emphasis that the very great levity which 
people have in speaking for example of Greek and Latin political philosophy, 
and using such words as the state and the olty-etate, and the moral teaching 
of the Greeks, even that is a great 

one cannot be conscientious enough *w “e d-td not comply with the standards which 
he very reasonably raised* Vie cannot assume to begin with saying not only 
that our present day political problems are not the problems of ancient Greece, 
that no one would say of course, but the concepts with which we understand 
political things were the same concepts witl which the Greeks understood* This 
does not mean an ultimate relatAvian, but it nymmu only a doubt, which is 
absolutely necessary, that the concepts immediately available now are suff¬ 
icient* vre don’t know* Hie fact that they are now generally in use doesn't 
prove anything* A help towards such an examination if we became suddenly 
confronted with an entirely different "set of concepts," say those of Aris¬ 
totle, and see then which efforts are required to reach the dimensions of those 
problems which can be said to be truly cannon* But tin t the permanent problems 
should be available for the asking Is of course an unreasonable demand* VTlth 
this remark I conclude ny introduction and I will turn next time to classical 
political philosophy, especially Aristotle* Do you have a question? 


Qt You mentioned that there Is a basic defect In the romantic view toward 
history, and you said that this defect was because they applied their own 
jud grant to histoxy and thou^it they were making a better use of it* Could 
you give an illustration of this? 


At ***if someone would write a history of medicine and speak of certain cures, 
and would show that they are incompatible with what Is in tin present day 
regarded as unreasonable* But for an historian that la not so simple, because*** 
But for this historian who talks all the time about those poisonous things*** ffe 
OVthe remote simply by the standards now prevailing.. ,Of course if someone would 
write a history of medicine*, die would speak of certain cures***But for a hist¬ 
oric that is not so simple* Hie medical man, the physician takes it far granted*•• 
But for the historian who talks all the time about these poisonous things, 
unhistorioal thinking surely most apply*** 

Qt I don't think that's really what X meant though* X thought you had «a4d 
when you were talking about the romantics that they longed far the dt^s cast, 
and yet that their longing was defactual, because of the fact that when tliqy 
bock to the thinkers of the past they thought that they could still, that 
they themselves had a better understanding of what these thinkers thought 
than they did thanselves* Is this a correct interpretation of what you said? 

At X haven't really thought about, but X speak from memory* Henry James' 
interpretation of the Middle Ages, Do you remember his schema* ’^he complete 
unity of the caHieral of Chartres* The schema wholly unknown to any medieval 



thinker* He looks at the phenomena regardless of how medieval nan himself 
understood them«**Hbw can you know the medieval phenomena If you do not know 
how the medieval men themselves saw them* 

Qi The thing 1 was questioning was the explicit use of the adjective romantic* 

I don*t think James would fit into that category* 

At Henry Adams* Did I say James? I am sorry* Henry Adams* Surely the inter¬ 
pretation that something had gone wrong •••and the standard which he applied was 
the unity which existed in the Middle Ages and which disappeared more and more 
in modem times* Originally his standard was only his grandfather. Hew England 
Puritanism, but gradually he thought*** 

Qi You mentioned that the ancients 1 great questions of Justice from scratch 
and Hobbes got it from their answers and arrived at what he thought was a new 
problem, but you said was really spurious because it was derivative* Could 
you go into that? 

Ai That is simple# At the beginning of De Cive ***he started with the definition 
of Justice as the fins and constant will to give everyone wh&t belongs to him* 

He did not examine that* And then he said, but look, here this presupposes 
that there is something which is man’s own* How can you otherwise give it to 
him? But there Is a second premise* I know that That any man oms is his prop¬ 
erty not by nature but by positive law* So by nature man has no property* 

And then I raised the question, that man must have been originally in a state 
'ifchout property, without ary law* iV hy did 12wy leave this original state, this 
so-called state of nature? In order to form society* But do you see that the 
premise of the Thole problem as he states it is something he takes over from 
tradition? Plato and Aristotle don 1 1 do that* They begin with what people 
say, surely* But they examine that*••definition has at least the merit of 
being arrived at throufgi a truer process of definition* Generally speaking, 
the statement of Hegel 1 s which I ref e rred to before, that modern philosophy 
finds its concepts readyMnade * * *’Te have to road Descartes to find that 
substance, accident, etc*, occur as a matter of course* And what happens then 
is that the next generation doubted# You know, Locke said, ihat does that 
mean, and Hume***Thsy raise these questions In the second and third generation 
but here in the second and third generations they presuppose already in another 
way the validity of the achievements of the preceding modem generations* ** 

Hume presupposes Locke 1 s way of ideas, his way of Ideas for which Descartes 
laid the foundations* Locke and Hume presuppose already* You do not have the 
same philosophic radicalism in modem times as you have In ancient Greece* 
Therefore there is a special difficulty in understanding modern philosophy* 

Not that it is necessarily technically more difficult* You only have to take a 
book l±ke**«and you begin to see how much there is presupposed, compared with the 
beginning of any Aristotelian book, to ssy nothing of aiy Platonic work* 

Qt Isn’t the presupposition that we have to understand any thinker by their 
own standard cutting the historian off from any purpose or relevance? If the 
knowledge is only going to lead to a knowledge of that time, it would sees 
that there would be no relevance if there were no application to the present 
situation of man* 

At That is always a very great difficulty* But under certain conditions, 
given certain premises, it makes sense* There existed at one time perhaps more 
in Europe than in this country a purely contemplative view of history, a view 



which was not concerned with 1b* p r>a mt tine or with any view of the future, 
which only triad to understand th* cultures or the epochs which ware past* 

If history Is this, if the historical process is oatg&ete, if there will be 
no fundmental or interesting changes, In other words there are no real ta sks 
for men, what can we do? And if we Bake the additional assumption that what 
hwd hade daw hitherto, in works, end in thought, is the revelation of reason 
with a capital R, and reason is the core of everything, whet oaa you do? That 
was the situation to soms extent in the middle of the nineteenth century. And 
then there was a rebellion,..questioning that these people in their self- 
far gettini way studied the various epochs,*.what motivated the actors and the 
thinkers,..They stand outside of these things, and the actors stood within 
then ...the view since thafc tine has become absolutely questionable, but that 
does not necessarily mean that the prevailing view is sufficient, because the 
prevailing view takes a strange and incoherent view of the purely practical 
issue of the new nations. You haws to know something about them,*«Gr, if ' 
it is not thA**,or it is like Ruth Benedict, int er p re tation of the varieties 
of culture, perhaps with the philosophic intention to show that there is no 
permanent human nature to speck of. Human nature is frequently defined as 
far as the body sues, I mean the human stomach is e v er y where the seme, bub 
in all interesting human things there la a radical diversity, I don* t know 
whether I have answered your question. 

Qt How can they talk about philosophy of history? It seems that if they were 
consistent they would just talk about histories. 

At But still, the overall view. That holds it together, the Indians, and 
the Asteos, and the Eskimos, the oversell problem is a human society in its 
unique character with its particular values or categories* 

Qt It seems like a world of flux and change with little particles floating 
along,, • 

At Very well, there is a connection. The connection, the unity. Is in the 
method. •• the subject, the historical studies, the study has certain character¬ 
istics, you can elaborate them and get a methodology* That is precisely the 
point* In modern tines,* .the universal science without which men cannot live 
is methodology* Someone pub it very neatly* He said natural science had been 
an old Greek term, ptqrsike etdstane , Tiben the Greeks used it the emphasis was 
on nature* T7hen we use it the emphasis is on science* Ie«, the emphasis was on 
the subject matter, and now it is on the cognitive side, or mors simply put, 
an method* 

Q« Am I xlght in believing,*«oertain principles of absolute truth? 

At I believe one must assume that without getting into hopeless difficulties, 

Qt On what basis do you say that they are good and absolute? 

At •••The word absolute as we now use it Is an invention cf German idealistic 
philosophy. 

Qt Uaybe I could rephrase the question, it you would let me, I seem to under¬ 
stand such better your critLoiaa of other's views that had a positive view cf 
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how you think, apart from someone else* 

A* Yes, that is perfectly understandable,.. I would say I appeal to things.•• 
which we do not always make clear to ourselves, and I do not claim.. .All the 
time we make distinctions between good and bad actions...For example, a jsmn 
like Aristotle, who is a very hifgi example, took the trouble of putting these 
things together, ie„ by saying what is a good man. A nd he said that a good 
man would act in different situations differently* For example, in battle he 
will act very differently than he would act at the dinner table. An3 he will 
act differently to a friend than to a stranger. He will act differently at 
a funeral than at a wedding party, ^hese are trivial things, but if you elab¬ 
orate them, you find that his behavior in regard to money will be different 
than in regard to honor. Thinking about these matters, and he had had good 
preparation because he had had as teacher Plato, and Plato also had good prep* 
aration in Socrates...make a distinction between the various forms of (podness, 
the virtues magnanimity, courage, temperance, justice, and so on.,.Aristotle 1 a 
starting point is tie only conceivable one. h'e know of things on the 

basis of over experience, which includes, to some extent, the experience of the 
people who molded us. If we were brought up on an ialamj among brutes what 
we could learn there*..People living together in peace in society for many 
generations is the condition for a man becoming fully aware of what a good 
man is. In other words, I do not believe that the modem criticism made 
by very great thinkers of Aristotle and Plato is valid* And I will take up 
this question in the rest of the course. Meaning, what precisely are the 
interesting questions?...But there are some absolutely fundamental differences. 
Ihe most striking, powerful...concerns the advantages of modem natural science. 
Because as Aristotle presented it, his doctrine is linked up with a so-called 
teleological view of nature, that man has by nature a specific and, to which 
he Is destined...Mow this teleological premise was simply refuted by modem 
natural science, which by very great success proved that you can have a 
better natural science an a non—teleological basis. That is in practice the 
most powerful thing, but there are arguments which are not directly connected. 
Especially that was linked up In the nineteenth century with so-called evol¬ 
ution. You cannot speak of permanent human goals because there is not even 
a permanent human species, and the line of demarcation between man and our 
nearest ancestors is very vague... That Is the most powerful view today* 

The question of course clearly is whethv evolution, even if true, disposes 
of the fact that there is essential difference between man and the brutes. 

You know there are evolutionists who admit that when a radical mutation occurs 
the being which emerges is no longer intelligible in terms of the preceding 
stages.o.intra-philosophic ••. 

Qt Would you say that given man’s rational nature that a return to the teleo¬ 
logical view would be more successful in understanding his political nature 
than the scientific method as it now stands? 

At The scientific method is valueless far the understanding the human things... 
I mean vhatever they may find about details about the social anile, even if 
it is true, it is utterly irrelevant far the truly human problems*..There is 
a passage in Plato* s Republic ...But for the problems of man as man, as distin¬ 
guished from other beings, -these findings of psychology are of no importance. 
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I completed last tin* my Introduction which as we have seen was 41*» 
proportionately long* Before X tun to the subject natter proper X remind 
you of the general plan of this ocures* Today we cannot help starting our 
reflections free the fact that there la in existence an emphatically scien¬ 
tific political science* Regardless of what Its value is, and X myself have 
inJicated that X do not think highly of it, we mist argue on the basis of It 
because It is the quaai^uithcrlty within our science* The scientific under¬ 
standing of politico is distinguished froa the o om a on- Bo nBO understanding, blit 
in such a way that the scientific polltioal science is necessarily based on 
the cocoon sense understanding of polltioal things and stands and falls by 
the common sense understanding* Therefore, assuming and granting for arguments 
sake the soundness of scientific polltioal science, it is absolutely necessary 
that this political science be undarstoa^ln its inner dependence on oo naon- 
sense understanding* This requires In its turn teat we have a clear and cohe¬ 
rent pioture of tee ooaan on sense understanding of the polltioal tilings as 
they cons to sight to coonon sense, la*, to the dtlaen or stateanan as dis¬ 
tinguished from the solantiflo observer* X contend then that this oonmon 
sense understanding is presented to us in a perfect form in Aristotle* s Politics 
and therefore from ev ery point <* view it is necessary for a polltioal scien- J 
tlst who wishes to know what ha is doing to familiarise himself with Aristotle's 
Poll tigs* This assertion, teat wa find in Aristotle's Politics tbs coherent 
and perfect presentation of tea coonon erase understanding at polltioal things, 
is open to maiy objections* These objections are by no means ill-founded, ss 
appears from tee following consideration* Canon sense as we understand It 
now Is understood in opposition to tee scientific understanding* It therefore 
presupposes tee ocientiflo understanding* It is. If X may say so, post- 
scientific* Clearly tee Aristotelian polities is pre- c ciantlfic, if we under¬ 
stand by science modem science* X will taka this particular objection 
at a later moment* 


How I will turn to a more simple and eXmnentaxy objection* Someone could 
say, granted that Aristotle is not a scientific polltioal scientist, but that 
does not yet mean that wa have here straight and pure cannon sense* v; e have 
in Aristotle's Polltloa the presentation of a special kind of oamaon sense, 
of Greek cannon sense, and not only teat, but there is in Aristotle a pres¬ 
entation of a particular kind of Creek cannon erase, namely the oonmon sense 
of the upper class* TJhat about tela objection? X will take up the question 
of the anphatio Qreaimeaa of Aristotle's political thought* One could argue 
as follows, that Aristotle doem't deal with political things as thqy essen¬ 
tially are, as they always ware and will be, fer the simple reason teat hie 
subject is the Greek city-state* Now let us consider teat, first the Greek- 
nses* Xkt the Second Book of the Politics Aristotle discusses three political 
societies which he regards as particularly respectable, Sparta, Crete, and 
Carthage* Sparta and Crete were Greek* but Carthage was Phoenician, Semitic, 
in no way Greek* Aristotle treata Carthage as haraly inferior to Sparta, ana 
surely superior to Athens, fran the political point of view* This alone 
should show that the city-state which Aristotle ie concerned with is not the 
Greek dty-state* what is true is only this* Aooording to Aristotle's view, 
the Greeks were more apt then other peoples he knew fer living in oily states* 
But that doeai't mean that the city state 1s as such essentially Greek* It 
is accidental to the dty-etate that it Is a Greek city-state* As such It 
Is not Greek* This much about the Greeknsss* 
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Bow lat Q 4 i turn to the othnr itwa, ol ty e tat e, which Is naeh non 
important, TThen no apeak of the city-etate, we mean « kind of state, that 
la, the city-state of ntiLquUy, the feudal state of the Middle Agee, the 
absolutist state of the seventeenth oentuy* and the dmocratlo state of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries* Bat this thought, a kind of state, cannot 
be expressed in Aristotle* s language* It is a thought wholly alien to Azistotte 
himself* In this respect I can only subscribe to what I read to you last time 
from ColUngwood about the assumption of his opponents, whom he calls the reaV 
late, who say that since the those of political theory is the state, Aristotle 
must have dealt with the state, and since tills Is not the state as we know it, 
it must be such a kind of state which we call for convenience sake the state* 

The simple question is how do these people know that the subject of political 
philosophy is the state? That needs soma investigation* How when we speak 
of the state today, we understand state in oontradls tinotLon to society* But 
what they call the dlystate I will now use the simple transcription of the 
Greek word polls, and 1 will try to sake clear what a polls Is, The polls 
is both state and society* That has been frequently said* The consequence 
again, in the Jargon of oar time, Aristotle’s Politics is political sociology* 
And on the bads of the present day notion, that is perfectly correct* It 
is much more political sociology than theory of the state in the nineteenth 
cavtuzy sense of the tens* But we eaaaot leave It at that, because tka notion 
of polls precedes the distinction between state and society* Hence you cannot 
grasp what polls means by putting state and society together again and a*?, 
you have state, you have society, put it together and you have the polls, 
because you have then as a secondary unity what is in fact a primary unity 
preceding the distinction* Row in order to understand ihat the polls is you 
must begin in a different way and must try first to find what eaqmrianoe still 
available to us corres p onds to the experiences which the Greeks had when they 
spoke of polls* I would say that phe n omenon is well known to every one of us* 
The equivalent as far as human experience is concerned to city is neither state 
nor society but country* you can say, "Right or wrong, ny country," but whether 
or not that is a good principle, 1 don’t enter into now* But you canr»t even 
dream of s^ing, "Right or wrong, ty state*" The Greek polls is frequently 
used in classical literature synonymously with another word which is still well- 
known in all languages, in the Greek patrls* which is translated fatherland* 
Land, country, here you have a connection* So this I would say on the citizen 
level, on the pre-phllosophic level. Is the equivalent of country. But of 
course It is no mere accident that we speak of the country where the Grades 
spoke of the oily* TThat doss this mesa? Row polls is not the same as town* 

Town is in Greek a different word* The city comprises both the town azxi the 
country* But the city as oily, at least as Plato and Aristotle understood 
it, la sa urban society* The core of the polls are not the peasants, the 
tillers of the soil, however you vl&xt sail then, nor ary rural gentry* It 
is an urban patriciate* This is important* The emphasis on the countryside 
in the modem notion is probably due to the rural origin of the modem states 
which are of feudal origin. That is by no means unimportant. But nevertheless 
there is a genuine correspondence between our notion of country and the Greek 
notion of the city. 

Now in order to understand this a bit more fully, what is the alternative 
to polls in classical thought? tihan you apeak of city-state, you imply that 
there are alternatives to it, other states. That is wrong, as I have tried 
to show* The alternative to polls, in the first place, is the ethnos, which 
we may translate by tribe or nation, somewhere in between tribe or nation* 



1 unity of an of Hie same descent or the mm* language, that la aa ethnos* 

But living rurally. In villages, that la m ethnos* There ia of course another 
foam of soslal organisation] think of the Fvs&an or Egyptian aptrw* Itapire 
let us oall it* The polls Is untarstood in oontrsdlstinotion to these two 
other forms, the tribe and the aspire* What is the relation? The tribe ia 
characterised by freedom* These are not the slaves of their rulers, the 
tribesman. Freedom yea, but on thm other hand, as we would put it, laok of 
civilization, low development of the arts and of manners* The anpdre on the 
other hand la compatible ta. th a very hitft development of arts and manners* 

Hi ere is a famous description of the extremely delicate oourt cerem oni a l in 
Persia; you could not spit in the presence of the king under severe prohibition* 
There ia a high development of arts and manners possible in the empire, but 
the empire is Incompatible with freedom* The ruler, the Pereien king, is a 
master, is a despot; these are not free man, hie subjects* So the polls is 
characterized by the fact that it is the only form of social organization which 
makes possible both freedom and civilisation* Civilization is now understood, 
as you see, in a eomerhat more preside sense, not in the vayie sense in which 
you call it also civilisation or culture of suburbia, or of a {png of Juvenile 
delinquents* It means a high level of arts, possibly including sciences, and 
mamanm 

Bow it is Implied in that that the polls is a fairly anaH society* As 
Aristotle puts it, in the Seventh Book, it ia a society which can be taken 
in well in one view* Ton can overlook It* You can overlook the houses; it 
ia not a city of the extension of Chicago or Los Angeles or Hew York* They 
didn't know these, they knar only Babylon, bat Babylon, Aristotle says, is 
not a city, because ihcn the enmay entered Babylon from one aide end conquered 
the city, the other part didn't know* This was not a oily* A city la something 
which oan wall be taken in In one view* There are not the houses merely, but 
the citizen body oan be assenhled and oan do business in the asaenhly* Others 
wise It is too large* How what does this have to do with the particular virtue 
of the polls? A free society, that is the assunptlon, requires trust* You 
do not have inherited rulers, you elect theq, and you would like to know 
whom you elaat* T her efor e you mast know them* Freedom pr esup poses trust, and 
trust pre su pposes acquaintance* Therefore the free society must be relatively 
mall* A oily of course cannot be too small, because otherwise it camot 
fulfill its function, namely to glee the possibility of development of aU 
human faculties* Therefore the city is not a village* I suggest the following 
prajpatLc distinction between the oily and the villages the village 1s a 
caummity whore everybody knows e v er y body else) the city is a oonmunity where 
everybody knows an acquaintance of everybody else* If you are siqgposed to 
elect for office someone you don't know, but you know people who know him, 
people you know and whom you oan trust, so that "personal" knowledge is always 
sufficient* T7e assume an association that is according to nature, as Arle- 
totle says, and that means that is a society that is in oonfomlty with a man's 
natural power of knowing and oaring* You cannot know human beings as you 
ought to know them if you elect than to office if they are beyond a certain 
number, so to speak* Bor oan you in an affective way care for them if they 
are too many* How this concept of the polls wiiloh I stress Is the philosophic 
concept of the polls, and this means not simply derived from the observation 
of the various polal* It is an attempt to link up the polls with the nature 
of man* 

This philosophic concept of the polls, which was developed classically 
by Aristotle, lived on for a long time* After It bad decayed, it was always 




restored undo* favorable oItstm tinsel, ia«, there was a possibility of cities, 
sod the very great example was in Italy In the late middle agae and early 
modern tines *i«re you had agtin shat tiny called clly-etates and idiere ">«f 
leal polltloal philosophy waa restored la this respect to***The free society 
mist be nail* let us say a republican society must be email* Ibis was a vies 
shldx sbs very powerful until the Federalis t Papers* The authors of the Federalist 
Papers were still oomnpelled to refute ATiatotle becauae their opponents, THe ' 
state-rightors, followed Aristotle and said a large republic la iiq»esibl** 

And they did not only follow Aristotle, because maiy of thm may not have been 
students of Aristotle, but they followed the unoontested experience of all 
times and places* AH republics had been small societies* The large states 
were monarchies, if not absolute monarchies* That was far example in Montes¬ 
quieu, the greatest authority for the Federalist Papers, whose Spirit of lairs 
takes it for granted that republics are mail societies, Venice far example,"” 

But If you have a nation like France, It is necessarily a monarchy* Ibis 
country was the first attempt to establish a large republic, and this was by 
no means a foregone ocnelusion that this would succeed* In tha Gettysburg 
Address you Hod a reminder of the fact, is it then settled that a large federal 
republic Is possible? Lincoln didn't say it in these words, he used nrnoh more 
noble language, but reduced to its substance this is what he meant* How long 
did it take until you got a seooad example of a large federal republic? France, 
tire famous attempt, when did it beocne successful? In the course of the Third 
Republic, late nineteenth oenbay* Today it Is taken for granted and as for 
tbs famous example of polltloal liberty In Montesquieu, namely Great Britain, 
there are still people who say Great Britain la not a republic, it la a cons¬ 
titutional monarchy* Althougi I have the authority of Churchill against as, 
it sands to me a blt***to call Britain a constitutional monarchy If you look 
at what is actually going on* But even Montesquieu himself makes some allusion 
to the fact that Britain is a republic* 

Bub this notion, that a free society must be a society, lingers 

on in other ways up to the present diy* The notion of direct democracy* The 
modern republic Is distinguished from the ancient republic by the fact that the 
modern republic is representative and not direct* There were always misgivings 
fait If a representative republic or democracy were a genuine democracy* There¬ 
fore the people who insisted on having a direct daaocracy In contradistinction 
to a representative dmaocracy were In a way continuing the old tradition of 
the polls* You find the problem today in a much more limited my but by no 
means uninteresting in the large urban areas where everyone feels tub there 
Is really an optimum maximum alee for people actually living together, you 
know, not just living together In the wider sense where all oltisens of tits 
United States j&n be said to live together* For example, one man at North¬ 
western, who wanted to study the problem of municipal areas, said that It was 
p ro p er— a lthough he is a very scientific political scientist—to refer to Aris¬ 
totle in this respect* On the other hand It must also be said that as long 
as the classical tradition waa powerful this particular elament, namely that 
the essential unit was the polls, was not always maintained* When Aristotle 
makes a remark at the beginning of the Ethics that the polls or tribe or city, 
to dedloate one's self to the goodnsas of the tribe or city is frt gh— t}*n 
to dedicate one's self to the perfection of the individual, Thomas Aquinas 
interprets this to mean that the tribe, the nation, as a larger unit, contain¬ 
ing more than one citizen, is for this reason a higher fen# of organization 
than the oily* You can easily see how the polltloal situation in Thomas' time 
had changed, bub this is a clear deviation from what Aristotle meant* Now this 
much for tha difference b etween the polls end the modern unit* 
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For tha oitlean, to repeat, tto equivalent of the city la the oo-antry. 

But what is the equivalent of the ally far the modem theoretical mn c as 
distinguished firm the oitleen? 1 indicated it before, !ha unity c t state 
and society, and this unity of state «nd society easily transforms itself 
into the over-all concept of society of whioh the state or the political 
element is only an organ or a part* Furthermore, there are too other con¬ 
cepts which are akin to society In this sense, ami these are civilization 
or culture, through our understanding of country we have a direct access 
to what Aristotle meant by polls. But through our theoretical conception 
of state and society wo are prevented from understanding what Aristotle lu&ma 
by polls, and therefore an analysis of these modern concepts is indispensable 
if we want to understand Aristotle, 

Near a fern points which I will just refer to. According to Aristotle the 
clly is a society which embraces other — *Xl*r and subordinate societies, the 
most important of which is the family or the household. The city is the most 
comprehensive and the hipest society because it aim at the highest and mat 
comprehensive good at which ary society can aim. That Is the thane of the 
polls, This hlgiest good is happiness. The highest good of the city is the 
same, according to Aristotle, as the highest good of the individual. Now the 
oors of happiness is the practice of virtue, and primarily of moral virtue. 

Is,, a thoroughly moral ssm may be miserable—the groat example was Priam— 
but Aristotle says that in spite of his very great misery he never is a wretch. 
On the other hand, those nmm read abcut every day in the newspapers, who have 
expense accounts, and cars, and all these amenities, they are wretches, because 
they have only the externals of happiness, and they lack completely the core 
of it, The chief purpose of the city la then the noble Ufa, and the chief 
concern of the city must be the virtue of Its members. Hence, liberal educ¬ 
ation, because liberal education has the purpose of »»irtng men noble and doers 
of noble deeds. There is a great variety of opinions as to what constitutes 
happiness* Aristotle knows that. But Aristotle that there is no 

serious disagreement on this subject among sufficiently thoughtful people* 

In other m>rda, Aristotle knows that a man who is very sick will believe for 
a certain time, when he la recovering, that health is the only thing that counts. 
But a thoughtful man knows that whan he is healtiy that health is not the only 
tiling that countso That we can say is the most important implication of -the 
philosophic concept of politics. 

In modern times it came to be believed that It was wiser to assume that 
happiness does not have a definite meaning far the reason that different men 
and even the same man at different times have an entirely different view of 
what constitutes happiness. That has decisive consequences. If this is true, 
if happlzuMpdoee not have a definite moaning or if we s ay in the jargon of 
our times that happiness Is something radically subjective, happiness can no 
longer be the oonaon good at which society aims, because everyone understands 
something different by happiness* How then oan there be a common good if the 
highest good is not oomnion? That is a paradox of modern political thought. 

The answer is this* However different the notion of happiness may be, the 
fundamental conditions of happiness are in all oases the same, r/hother I find 
ny happiness in stamp-collecting, or in tigtab-rope dancing, or in reading 
Plato, I first must be alive. In the second place, X must be free. In other 
words, there must not be someone around who when I want to begin my tightrope 
danoing or ny stamp-collecting says now you have to feed the cows or something. 
In other words, freedom* And the third condition la that I may pursue happiness, 
whatever I may have meant by happiness* So X arrive at three basio rights# the 
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right to life, to liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness* Now we bm 
a new answer aw to lfcat the purpose o t political society is, not happiness, 
but to guarantee the conditions of happiness* And these conditions of happ¬ 
iness are identified with certain natural rights* Political soolety la Ha¬ 
lted to this function, to guarantee the conditions of happiness* It must not 
be concerned with happiness itself, because If it were concerned with happ¬ 
iness it would impose on its members one sibitrary notion of happiness, because 
there is no objective meaning at happiness* Say there is a fallow who wants 
to collect stamps, and then demands that e v eryb ody else collect stamps* That 
is wholly arbitrary* Let us talcs virtue* That is also arbitrary* Some people 
like virtue, and others don't* There is a certain verbal confusion* It is 
possible to call the pursuit of enjoyment by all limit mi n of society, of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, public happiness* That is what Locke, 
for exang>le, ca l l e d it* But public happiness la not private happiness* And 
ultimately private happiness is what counts* Is it not possible to be absc^ 
lately miserable In the midst of public happiness, and is it not possible, for 
some people at least, to be perfectly privately happy, and not necessarily 
in a mean way, in a depression, and even In s war? Another point which should 
not be forgotten* If the function of civil society is to guarantee the ocod- 
itiona of happiness and not to promote happiness proper, you still need of 
course virtue to some extent, but In a v e r y reduced sense* You need virtue 
In what can be nailed a utilitarian sense. In the manner In which Hobbes, for 
exmnple, analysed it* If you want to live together, a certain amount of being 
a good sport is indispensable, bub that of oourse is not a virtue In the strict 
sense* The main point is this* Hi the modem scheme, the purpose of the Indi¬ 
vidual, happiness, however you understand it, and the purpose of civil society, 
are fundamentally different, because the purpose of dvil society is not happ¬ 
iness* 

Now let us see what the consequences are* Now here we have a society in 
which everyone is free to pursue happiness as he mderstands happiness* This 
striving for happiness cm the part of the individual Is partly cooperative* 

The tight-rope dancer needs anothm* fellow to hold up the rope* And it is 
partly also competitive* The stamp-collector would like to have more stamps* 
Through the partly cooperative and partly competitive striving of each Indl^ 
vidual for happiness as he understands happiness, a kind of web is created* 

I try to avoid the word relation* That web is what I think we primarily mean 
by society, in contradistinction to the state, because the state merely 
creates the conditions far the striving of the individuals* This creates a 
somewhat paradoxical consequence* We see that in one respect ths state is 
superior to society, because only the state has a function, a purpose, which 
is universally valid* This is objective, because the conditions of happiness 
are assumed to be the same for all* Society on the other hand is inferior to 
the state because the aim of the individual la necessarily subjective* Bub 
on the other hand, what the state does* to secure the conditione of happiness. 
Is to secure mere means* Ho one could be satisfied with mere means* whereas 
society, or the individuals composing society, are concerned with ends* From 
one point of view, the state is superior to society) from another point of 
view, the opposite is true* One can also say that in this schema the public 
and the conraon, the state, taking oare of the conditions of happiness. Is in 
ths service of the private, because happiness is essentially private art ind¬ 
ividual, whatever that private may be* In other words, the highest ultimate 
purpose of the Individual is merely private* TMa state of affairs, an uneasy 
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balance between state and society, oorapols one to transcend the sphere 
in which both state and society exist sons how as Integral parts* And this 
leads to the concept of culture or civilisation* 

One more point* If we want to understand the ultimate motive af the 
distinction between state and society as we know it now we have to consider 
the relation of civil society and happiness* And here there is a radical 
difference between Aristotle and the modern view, a view which emerged In the 
seventeenth century* How the interesting thing is that Aristotle In a way 
knew this modem view* Or rather we should say he know a view which fore* 
shadowed it and he rejected it* I will read to you a passage, or is there 
someone here who is trained in reciting? In the Third Book of the Politics, 
3280a25 following. Barker translation, pages 118-119, Aristotle discusses the 
following, the ends for which man cams together in order to foam a civil 
society, and says if property were the end for which men came together and 
formed an as so ciatLon—CTio said that properly was the end? Locks* How do 
you see the connection between Locke, property, and what I haws said before? 
Property is the means to happiness* Properly is not happiness, though it might 
seem so to misers and such people* But for most people property or wealth is 
a means to help thou pursue stamp-collecting or whatever* "If property were 
the end for which men came together, men's share of authority would be prop* 
ortionate to their share of properly* But the end of living is not mare 
life* It is, rather, a good quality of life* If mere life were the end, 
there might be a city of slaves or a city of brutes* But in the world as we 
know it this is impossible, because the slave and the brute do not share true 
happiness* S i mil arly it is not the end of the city to provide an alliance for 
mutual defence against all injuries, or to promote mutual exchange and economic 
intercourse* If thnt had been the end, the Etruscans and the Carthaginians, 
who are united by such bonds cf economic intercourse, would be in the position 
of belonging to a single oity and the same would be true of all people who have 
commercial treaties with one another* In these oities that have only ecanomlo 
ties, neither party concerns itself to provide a proper quality of character 
among the members of the other* Neither asks that all who are included in the 
scope of the treaty shall be free from injustice and from any form of vioe* 

And neither goes beyond the aim of preventing its own mothers Aram committing 
injustice against the members of the othv* But it is the cardinal issue of 
goodness and badness in the life of the polls which always anfpgeo the attention 
of any polio-that concerns itself to secure a system of good laws well obeyed* 

The conclusion which clearly follows is that any polls which truly deserves 
the name must devote itself to the end of promoting goodness or virtue* Other¬ 
wise, a political association sinks into a mere allianoe* Otherwise, too, 
lsw becomes a mere covenant or, in the phraee of the Sophist Xyooptoon, 'a 
guarantor of men's rights against one another,' instead of being, as it should 

be, something capable to make the members of the polls good and just*" 

.... * 

Do you recognize something of the modern notion that developed in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries? No concern with virtue, only a concern with 
safely or exchange* The political society is not concerned with virtue* That, 
one can say, is the typical thesis of liberalism In modern times* It led to a 
high degree of freedom, because of a great relaxation of the demands on indi¬ 
viduals* But it also tended to blur the distinction between liberty and license 
which was crucial to all former thought* That the ancients knew this possibility 
of an association limited only to the conditions of happiness is of course known 
to every reader of the Republic * The first city described there, the so-called 
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»oity of pig*,* la a society strictly Halted to eoonoolo exohmige, and 
In no nay concerned with the promotion of virtue* It la important to know 
the difference between the modern view and the classical view familiar to 
Aristotle* Before I take that up I would like to know if I have made specif 
clear up to this point* The points which I regard as crucial are these* First* 
the correspondence of our notion of the country to the Greek notion of the 
polls* That I would say is pr o" scientific* pro - p hilosophic * The ordinary 
citizen oan understand that* And on the theoretical level* the fact that the 
distinction between state and society has superseded the eoneept of the polls 
and that the precise difference between state and society on the one hand and 
polls on the other is the relation of both items to happiness* Are there ary 
questions? Tea* Mr* Seltzer* 

Qt I feel that the main problem in understanding this is to try to understand 
why such exceedingly thou£itful men as the philosophers at the beginning of 
modern times had to raj sot the notion of happiness meaning moral virtue and 
thought that happiness is radically sub jective , That is* to prove that beoause 
men had entirely different views of tfiat constitutes happiness it is radically 
subjective seems clearly not to answer them* 

At That is quite right* One could say that if one looked at tbs beginning* 
for example* say* at Hobbes* Hobbes would not say that happiness is merely 
subjective* He expressed it very clearly* especially in his early writing 
the Elements of Law * There he has a definition of happiness* He compares 
the moon passions to a race* For example* to fall is to lose* Sadness means 
we are fulling behind* and that is something to be said about* To forsake 
tiie race is to die* This comparison is introduced by the remark that Inman 
life on be compared to a race and this race must ba supposed to have no other 
end or garland except being foremost* Hobbes had this definite notion of feli¬ 
city* For Hobbes happiness la objeotive**say what Achilles said in the HI tad* 
always to be first and to be superior to the others* In Looks this thing is 
a bit more ambiguous* 

Let me read to you a clear passage about the subject* That is from Kant* The 
Fundanental Principles of the ItotariyaloB of Morals * And that goes through' 
tlhe other works of Kant as weii* *ixlt were only equally easy to give a 
definite conception of happiness* the Imperatives of pruderies would correspond 
exactly to those of skill and would likewise by analytical*" I don't have 
to vxplMdB this to you now* "Unfortunately the notion of happiness is so 
indefinite that although every man wishes to attain it* yet he never can say 
definitely and consistently what it is that he really wishes and wills* The 
reason for this is that all the elements which belong to the notion of happ¬ 
iness are altogether empirical* that is they must bo b or r o w e d from experience* 
Nevertheless the idea of happiness requires an absolute whole* a m a xima l of 
wolf are, in all conceivable oiromstances* Now it is impossible that the moat 
clear-sighted and at the same time most powerful being simposed finite should 
frame for himself a definite oonoepticn of that he really wills in this* namely* 
in this conception of happiness* Does he will riches? How mob anxiety* envy* 
and snares algit he not thereby drew upon his soul* Does he will knowledge 
end dlsoermant? Perhaps it rntgrt prove to be only an eye so much the sharper 
to show him the more fearfully the evils now concealed from him that cannot 
be avoided* or to impose more wants on bis desire which already gave him con¬ 
cern enough. Would he have a long life? Who guarantees to him that it would 
not be a long misery? Would he have at least health? How often has uneasiness 





of the body restrained from excesses into which perfect health would have 
allowed one to fall* In short, he la usable on any principle to determine 
with certainly what would make him truly happy, because to do so he would 
have to be omniscient,' Therefore happiness wist be disregarded in the fund* 
amental reflections on morality and also of politics. And in political teaelr- 
ing the object is not happiness but the fundamental right of freedom.".• .1 
have to use a convenient formula which is relatively intelligible,,,I have 
to try to see what we must abstract from,*,if we want to understand, 

Qt where could one go to get the most convenient statement, would he go to 
Hobbes, cr to Machiavelli, or to Descartes? 

At Originally I believed that Hobbes would be the most convenient,,.Hobbes 
was the first to say that he would break altogether,,«But after X thought about 
it X saw that one roust go to liachiavelld who la lass noijy, but he raised his 
claim as strongly as Hobbes only in a more subdued manner* 

Qt It seems to me that a further objection might be raised here,,,It could 
be said that however good it might be to have a polls, this is not a possible 
situation any more. It is not possible to have a state email enough for a wy 
one to get to know everyone* 

At *.,If someone would say that A polls is altogether impossible under these 
conditions in which we Hve„»Tfe are not concerned with what is possible now, 
but with what is desirable in itself* The very fact that a polls is impossible 
now under our conditions might only mean that we poor wretches live under very 
unfavorable conditions,,. The theoretical problem concerns not what is possible 
in these conditions, not the accomodations, the adaptations, the compromise, 
but what is in itself most desirable,,Someone could say X don’t see lfcy the 
demand that the end of civil society is virtue requires a polls, »,T7hat we call 
an aristocracy is in fact an oligaroly, Aristocracy means the rule of virtuous 
men* But how does this work In practice? We have an aasenfcly of all mashers 
of the city and we say that only the virtuous will have full citizen rights,,, 
How do you recognize virtue? That requires a sharp eye# And not everyone has 
a sharp eye, Ifow the practical test was this,Old wealth,..That can be estab- 
lished, hew much property the family has and since Then they have it* But 
you must also say there are black sheep. Therefore what is reasonably sure 
is old wealth* Whether you will have the rule of virtue is still another ques¬ 
tion, But still, in the primary consideration, one must have clarity about 
what one ought to demand. For every sensible man the necessity for compro¬ 
mise goes without saying* But one cannot make intelligent compromise if one 
does not know in the first place what he wants**,Therefore these considerations 

SUV not irrelevant* Aad, by tho nay, they have very groat praotioal consequences 

v, r e do not necessarily think today when we speak about political matters#,• 

(End of Side X) 

••.and that the political arrangements so to speak are only means which would 
be most favorable to that kind of edveation, Education on the other haml pri¬ 
marily meant for Aristotle always formation of character, not efciHg and not 
knowledge. That is also important* Seme people needed Sputnik to see that 
certain notions of education i&Ldh have become powerful in this oountry might 
not be quite in order, A very simple analysis which I will not do for you of 
these notions of education would show how In fact they cane from a certain 
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ration of democracy. Tou see hem elesely certain practical things, education, 
are up with the political. The AristoteHan—Platcnio conception was 

that the most important thing ms virtue, and therefore the right kind of 
order Is an aristocrat, surely led to a more intelligent view of education* 

That was the truth of the old practical wisdom, you must translate these univ¬ 
ersal statements into terms of your own actiona(or only wishes ?) in order to 
see what they mean* Yes? —* 

Qi How did Aristotle think about the relationship between the cities? How 
did Aristotle think of the relationship between the poleis in Greek society? 

At Strictly speaking, while the tan sovereignty did not exist, but it was 
understood that e v er y polls had its own magistracy, its cam laws, and its cm 
politicoo It would be self-determinsd. That was understood. Now the question 
was, and Aristotle doesn't go into the question of speoific policies, that he 
doee not do, and surely not into the question of f orelgt policy. That itself 
is very intereating, that Aristotle was as tough and as level-headed as, say, 

Machiavelli* But when you speak of foreign policy, you find almost nothing 
like that. That is not because he was not aware of that. A man who had heard 
of the Pelopponesian War would know how important foreign policy la. But that 
has to do with a radical principle of morality. Just as for the individual 
everything depends ultimately on what la within hie respo n si bil i t y, the same 
is true of the polls. If I may use terms now familiar, the good individual 
must be inaer-direoted. The same is true of the polls, let us make our polls 
ae good as possible. Adorn the Sparta which you have received. Then of course 
that follows, aa someone has said, as the ni^it the day, that if you are not 
true to yourself, you will also be true to others. But you have nxt less 
obligation to outsiders than to your cum people. That was clear. That was 
understood* This was of course linked up with the question of Greek and Barb¬ 
arian. There was surely a fading cf unity anong the Greeks because of a 
unity of language, because of the unity of their cult, and also memories which 
separate them off from the barbarians. Aristotle was opposed to the mixture 
of Greeks and barbarians which Alexander the Great began. Again It IS not 
enough to becoraa morally indignant, although one should also became morally 
indignant in the proper place. But first one must understand. And the prin¬ 
ciple I believe is discernible. If by spreading you yourself get thinner, 
than you shouldn't spread. Do you see what I mean? That was, I think, the 
point, that Greece was not sufficiently uhbaxbarlo. The Greeks knew that they 
cams from barbarians themselves. Thucydides History, Book One, gives that 
very beautifully, and also Euripides in some or bis tragedies. The Greeks had 
barely o vercome barbarism—-they hadn't really overcame it, the Pelopponesian 
War showed the terrible barbarism of the Greeks, aa the intelligent Greeks saw. 
How that they should even spread it thinner instead of concentrating did not 
suggest itself aa wise policy to Aristotle. Still Alexander may have been rigtt 
from a simple political point of view. Greece was no longer strong enough to 
mainfartn equilibrium, but that la of course not quite true, because Persia 
was a walk-over for the Greeks, Xenophon and his ten thousand troops. There 
was nothing to fear from Persia any move. But Greece was no longer strong 
enough to defend itself against the Greek barbarians of the north, Alexander 
and his Macedonians. Alexander could write the ticket. Aristotle could only 
advise. To look at this always from a so-called world—historical point of 
view, you know, the great benefits we owe to Alexander's conquest of the East, 
that in this way the Orient became Helleniaed, and this had very great advantage! 
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that is not the element of a fair judgment, because Alexander couldn't 
know of that. That he knew was only what he did. That this would lead to 
the fact that there would bo Greek philosophical schools very far in the 
East, in Northern India and in Eastern Persia, which would be perhaps the 
only homes of learning- in later times whan barbarian would have overrun the 
’Teat, who could know that? That is what a philosopher of history in retro¬ 
spect can say, but that never can enter a fair political judgment. There you 
can only judge on the basis of what you really know. One simply can't say 
what would have happened had Alexander obeyed Aristotle. No one can say that. 

Qs It seems to me that Aristotle's view of education and virtue and everything 
could lead to in a sense to a totalitarianism, you might say something similar 
to Calvinist Geneva, or something like that, because everyone is supposed to 
be virtuous. T/ho defines virtue? 

At It has of ton been said that the polls was totalitarian. One can sty that 
is true. In other words there was no province of human activity which was regard¬ 
ed as exempt from supervision by the polls. That was the situation. The tragedy 
and the comedy were performances by the polls. The famous statues of ttildlaa 
were made at expense of the polls, in temples and other buildings belonging to 
the polls. Everything was In this sense an affair of the polls. The difference 
which is here only le perhaps one could say of no practical importance. Indi¬ 
rectly, yes, but not directly. That what Aristotle implies, that there is one 
and only one human activity which essentially transcends the polls, and that is 
thinking, philosophy. That was the only thing# Surely that wee their position, 
there was no question. But this is a word, totalltarlanlau, where we usually 
don't ™k» a distinction. There are people who say, for example, Jean-dacques 
Rousseau was a totalitarian. TJhat does that mean? In the present day sense 
he was am anti-totalitarian os Aristotle, because today totalitarianism does 
not mean the totalitarianlam of a society, but the totalitarianism of gov ernment. 
That is an entirely different proposition. Rousseau would never have said that 
the government has such unlimited power as Hitler and Khruaohev olalmed or claim. 
Never. That power belongs to the society at large, to the people. Incidentally, 
regarding this point, you must not forget that according to the well-known view 
of people who are now called liberals, the same is true. TJhere arc the limits 
of the power of the majority, according to that doctrine. Sure, the Constitution. 
But the Constitution is changeable. By a sufficiently large majority all these 
araandrtents can be taken away. The whole modern doctrine of sovereignly—what is 
the statement about the British Parliament, it can do everything except make a 
man a female. T/hat doss it mean? There Is nothing which is in principle exempt 
from legislation. That is not so simple. Tbtalitarianiaa has a very clear 
meaning if you say that a government that is in no way subject to popular cont¬ 
rol, can do literally what it pleases, not only not subject to popular control 
but there oannot be a guarantee, there cannot even be a presumption that the 
governors are superior in wisdom and virtue* A guarantee is v e ry hard to get 
for that, but there is not even a presumption that they will be virtuous and 
wise, there is absolutely nothing that can stop them. There is no independent 
judiciary and all those other things. That is I think the precise meaning of 
totalitarianism. But if you take as the standard of totalitarianism ant liberals 
iaa, say of Adam smith, or what is thought to be the view of Adam Smith, then 
of oourae it is totalitarian. In Aristotle ti ers la of course no sanctity of 
property. It doesn't exist. If the accumulation of property in certain 
creates a danger for political society, there ie no question far Aristotle that 
the state can interfere, by confiscatory taxes and what ever It may be, or 
simply by making a ceiling to the p r operty tfhioh an Individual may own. In 



every political situation, quite legitimately, at least In modem times, there 
are developed certain general concepts, as, for example, the concept.of total¬ 
itarianism today. Far our orientation now it is sufficient. But once you 
treat these not as provisional concepts, but as universally valid, then you 
get into troubles. More reflection Is needed about that. 'Ihe most popular 
distinction today would be that between conservatives and liberals. Far prac¬ 
tical purposes it is relatively easy to say what in preaoni>^3ay America makes 
a man a conservative cr a liberal. But that would not have made him a cons¬ 
ervative or a liberal thirty years ago, or maybe thirty years from now, or 
in another country. One must not absolutize the patently ephemeral, She 
simple protection against that is to have some knowledge of other ways of 
thinking, in other times, and in other countries. Yes? 

Qi Do you want to connect, or would you connect what you call tie modem 
doctrine with the development of modern economics and capitalism? 

As First I would like to moke clear one point on which I touched. 1 said 
there is a certain Aristotelian view of the end of society and that is what 
gives meaning to the concept of the polls. And then there is a modern view 
of civil society which goes together with another understanding of happiness 
that becomes clear throu^i the distinction between state and society. Now 
this modem view we have seen, of people Hh* Hobbes and Locks and also others, 
reminds of a view with which Aristotle was familiar, you know, that the only 
function of society was to make possible the exchange between Individuals, 
i/hen he speaks of it in the passage I read to you, he mentions an individual, 
Iycophron. k nd he calls him the Sophist Iycophron. Let us call, just for 
convenience sake, the ancient position which seems to foreshadow that modem 
position, the Sophistic position, without any value judgments. And that is 
a very long question, what is a Sophist. But that you find in every textbook, 
that certain individuals called the Sophists wore much closer to the modem 
liberal notion than Plato and Aristotle. There was a man, a classical scholar, 
Havelock, who wrote a book about the liberal temper in Greek philosophy, in 
■rf ich he tried to show that practically the view of present day American lib¬ 
erals were all there, when these terrible fellows, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
came and crushed it* 

Hew I would like to make this clear, for a better understanding of the 
whole issue * Hew the first point. Aristotle says that happiness Is the end 
of the oily. VThat do the modems say? they deny it. That do the so-called 
Sophists any? Is happiness the end of the city? You must have read the First 
Book of the Republic, or Plato's Gorglas, or statements where you have 

some notion—-or the Protagoras . X would aey that here they are in agreement. 
Happiness is not the encT af the city. It is restrained,..The next point. 
Happiness objective, on various levels. Aristotle cannot so easily reduce it 
to a simple formula. He gives a very strict formula for happiness. But then 
he has also a looser notion, Which he develops in the Rhetorlo, And by the 
way it is a real pleasure to read that, and to show you that human nature does 
not change, when you look at the enuneratlon of the elements of happiness. 
Friends, children. But I don* t want to into that. But happiness is obi act¬ 
ive. YJhat is here the situation? Ihe modems fundamentally say no. Ihe Soph¬ 
ists say yes. Happiness is objective* In other words, if someone thinks happ¬ 
iness consists in stanp-oolleoting, he is a fool. If someone thinks happiness 
consists in being the ruler of a tyrannical city, that is something. The third 
item. The purpose of the city, or the end of the oily, is all-comprehensive. 
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That is what you meant by totalitarian. But I tried to avoid that# The 
modems say, no, limited* Bvtti Hobbes says that, by the way# For Hobbes#.# 
coraprehensiveo*.only derivative. Because there is no way of drawing a legal 
line between what the sovereign may or may not do® But in itself it is limited* 
Hie Sophists say yes# This was number three* I'funfeer four* These formulas 
which I use are of course perfectly idiotic, I mean the letters I use, and 
I can only hope that you don't copy only the letters# The fourth item# Dis¬ 
harmony, in Aristotle, between private vice and public interest* If you are a 
vicious man you are as such not only a disgrace to your society, but you do 
damage to it# The Sophists say yes, but only they think of the other aide® 

They take the side of private vice# Bub in the thesis they agree# Where are 
the moderns? In the clear case, they dery that. Handevilla, private vice, 
public benefits, is not only the view of one individual# Are you disturbed 
at something? What I say or what? And now I crane to the last point# Aris¬ 
totle teaches, we will take that up later, that the polls is by nature. Let 
me state it as follows# There is a natural order of society. The Sophists 
say no, because the polls is against nature# These modem people, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century say, yes, there is a natural order* So, 
there is the schema# If you look at it you see that the agreement, the formal 
agreement, between Aristotle and the Sophists Is amazingly great# The disagree¬ 
ment between the modems on the one hand, and Aristotle and the so-called Soph¬ 
ists, is much profounder* There is only one point where Aristotle and these 
modems agree, in their assertion that there is a natural order of society# 

But they mean something very different by that • The natural order of society 
is according to Aristotle the good polls, not only the polls but a well-cons¬ 
tructed polls, which fulfills its function# According to this modem view 
the order of society must be the system of natural passions vhlch, without 
ary restraint to speak of, produce a harmony® The economic system is of course 
a classic example of that, in the old liberal sense® ihta what I gave you is 
much more an answer than a way to articulate the question, and perhaps we try 
later on, when we are more advanced, to elaborate these points® But someone 
wanted to bring up a point® Tea? 

Qj I was wondering if you would clarify what you mean by modem# You have 
been using as illustrations primarily seventeenth century men# 

A* Also sixteenth century® 

Qi Well then I question some of the categories, if you include the eighteenth 
century, because I don't know you would fit in— 

Ai Give me an example, and I will see# 

Qi The strains of the radical enlightenment# People like Saint-Just, Robes¬ 
pierre, who emphasize, in fact, the validity and the propriety of the state 
to, and not only to, a reign of virtue is what I'm getting at# 

Ai In other words, that is a special interpretation of Rousseau# But Rousaeai 
is really the one whose "rork constitutes the break with vh at I call the first 
wave of modernity* All such statements need footnotes to be trim, yet they 
are never the leas necessary if one wants to have aany clarity# In the first 
stage, which begins with llachiavelli, and which ends in Rousseau, because Rou¬ 
sseau both participated in it arei reacted against it, one can say the attempt 
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was mads to find a substitute for virtue in some passion, which ever It might 
be, self -preservation or desire for properly or anything of this kind. Rousseau 
as I say berth accepted—self-preservation is the basis of his political doctrine— 
and yet he breaks with that* That is not my fault* I don't even say that is 
the fault of Rousseau* It was an Attempt to solve the political problsn on 
that, say, Hobbean basis, after Rousseau hat realized that the Hobbea-Locke 
answer is radically insufficient* That would lead me, however, too far* These 
things need qualification at all oolnts, I grant you that* TThat I wanted to 
make clear is only that we crust not, when we read such a passage as this 
one about the ancient school which said that the function of the polls is to 
protect property or to make possible the exchange of goods and services, aai 
prevent bodily harm and this kind of thing, to believe that this la identical 
with the similar doctrine of modern times* There are profound differences* 

If I were merely concerned with formal impeccability, so that I wouldn't need 
footnotes, I could have said something very simple* That this doctrine which 
Aristotle sketches there, and of which we know a bit from other sources, is 
distinguished from Hobbes and Locke and of course Rousseau by the very simple 
fact that Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau admit a natural right, and these so-called 
Sophists denied that there is a natural right. But that is in a way even less 
intelligible than what I said. One would have to develop that* Do you under¬ 
stand this statement in itself? Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau gave their doctrines 
on the assumption that there is one fundamental natural right which as such 
supplies the standard for judging any oivil institution or laws. That is the 
right of self-preservation of the individual* The difference between Rousseau 
and Bobbes-Locke can be stated very simply, because he stated it very clearly* 
Hobbes and Locke assumed that the transition from the primary motive far asso¬ 
ciation, self -preservation, to civil society is wholly unproblematic* Ie*, 
any shrewd, enlightened self-interest tells you that if you want to survive 
you have to live in society lAere there are policemen and penitentiaries and 
gallows and all the other means of happiness* I mean surely they are means 
of happiness of the potential victim that the murderers are hanged* That 
was the view in former times* Enlightened self-interest is the link between 
self-preservation and civic virtue* Thai was what Hobbes and Locke said* 

Rousseau said that enlightened self-interest is not enougi* Enlightened self- 
interest doesn't make you a genuine citizen* That you enter society for the 
sake of self-preservation must in a way be forgotten by you, if you are to be 
a good citizen* That la the paradosy of civil society according to Rousseau* 

That is what Rousseau meant by virtue. Virtue, while ultimately derivative 
from self-preservation, is in another sense in opposition* The simple proof 
is thisi civil society cannot exist if it cannot defend itself* That means 
armies. That means willingrass to the supreme sacrifice* There Hobbes is 
in great troubles* I entered civil society in order to protect ay life and 
now civil society asks me to go to foxholes* Is not that a self-contradiction? 

The simple solution would be of course the abolition of war* Hobbes has no 
real solution. But the direction of his thought is revealed by this beautiful 
remark, a description of a war. In a battle, and I think that is unrivalled in 
the liiole history of descriptions of battles* If there is a war there is a 
running-away of both sides. But if they do it only out of fear, not © u t of 
treasure, thm it is dishonourable indeed, but he is not unjust* Nfcy? Because 
the principle of justice is self-preservation. You cannot of course have an 
aray on that basis* Incidentally a similar difficulty arises in regard to 
capital punishment, because you enter civil society on the condition that your 
life be protected* Now the law takes away your life* That was the badls why 



Beccaria, an Italian criminal lawyer at the end of the eighteenth century 
on this Hobbean basla demanded the abolition of capital punishment. Because 
that Is against the social contract. It is a genuine difficulty for Hobbes. 

How Rousseau took care of this by simply saying that with the entry into civil 
society a complete reversal takes place, a complete change, -bile civil society 
is rooted in self-preservation, it is also in a way opposed to self-preservation. 
Some people would call this a dialectical relation. That is the difference 
between Rousseau and Hobbes-Locke. Therefore virtue, a great word for Rousseau, 
and still more for these savages, the executors, in Saint-Just and Robespierre. 

Qi It seems now that you are making fun of or criticizing Hobbes and Locke, 
and a while ago you were saying we couldn* t consider whether Aristotle is prac¬ 
tical for the moment, but thatt we Should read him for a theoretical account 
of what we would like if we could have it. 

At I believe that iiobbes* and Locke*8 doctrine, as stated by than, are unten¬ 
able. Whether ny reasons are good or bad would have to be examined... 

Qi There are two possibilities, one, that they don* t provide for happiness, 
and two that they don*t work in ary case., .in a practical situation. It would 
seem to me that either of those would be a reason fer saying that they are 
untenable. 

At ...that would be a secondary matter...What I have in mind is do th^* give 
us precisely fer the best case that we could in reason expect a sufficiently 
clear and definite guidance. It is much more visible in Jtobbes, far he had 
this unusual frankness. He Shooks everyone. And Locke was a much more caut¬ 
ious man. 

Qi So you* re saying that Hobbes* and Locke* s system is inadequate because 
it doesn’t show the w ay to the good life as Aristotle did; it only provides 
an anpty framework* 

At A minimum framework* Ho one could say that self—preservation is negative. 
Very schematically, Aristotle says this, in the Politics somewhere, society* 
comes into being fer the sake of mere life. But it is, after it has cans into 
being, the good life. The good life is tbs guiding orientation. Now if you 
delete Uiat and say mere self-preservation, and tbs motive is very interesting. 
The motive w?*s this. Self-preservation is something which prestloally all 
people desire. So you can count on it. The gpod life is not something which 
all people desire, because not all men are really concerned with the good life. 
Therefore, if you build on this foundation, you build on a solid ground, low 
but solid. No, that formulation I learned from Churchill. That explains also 
the terrific success it had, because you could do something with it, in very 
large areas. Bub the trouble is it doesn’t provide far virtue. 

Qt I would agree that that is altogether true of Hobbes a But in Locke and 
Hums the presumption is that their low but solid state, which preserves life 
and property, provide the means, perhaps undefined, to the good life also. 

In other rords the highest objective in Hume and Locke is not just survival, 
but it is In Hobbes, I grant. 

At I would say I don't think the difference between Hums and Locke and Hobbes 
is really fundamental. But that is purely an historical question, and we don't 



have to go into that* The main point you make, if we provide for the solid 
means for any good life, and leave the good life undetermined, that la esactly 
what I meant before 0 Happiness remains subjective* Vie have today for exam¬ 
ple thl3 0 No society has ever been so wealthy as the affluent society * la 
tne affluent society clearer about the use to ’rfiloh it la put, that is a very 
moot question* And I think that la reflected in our academic sphere, in the 
sciences, both natural and social, which are means for increasing almost infi¬ 
nitely human power and also human wealth, and are unable to tell us anything 
about the proper use* That is subjective* It seems to me that while men like 
Locke and Hume were very far from this value-free position, they prepared it 
in a way* It seems impossible to build on thisj it Is too small* At first 
it seems extremely promising* VJhy these complexities about human excellence 
and the subtle ties there? And you also must not forget another point* These 
men were all opponents of something diich at that time was extremely powerful, 
and that is the real practical meaning of self-preservation* How That is the 
practical alternative, I mean on the massive political everyday level, to self- 
preservation? Hobbes again is most outspoken and clear, but once you have seen 
it in Hobbes, you can also see it in others* Hobbes also calls the principle 
the fear of violent death* He says that death is feared by man as the great¬ 
est and highest evil* Hie same Hobbes denied that there is a highest good* 

That is interesting, isn't it? Since you ultimately take your bearings by 
the highest, if there is no highest good you will naturally take your bearings 
by the highest evil* And this negativity of orientation is vary clear in 
Locke* Away from pain* That is much more powerful than toward pleasure* 

That is the teaching in the Easay Concerning Human Understanding * But what 
is the alternative to the fear of violent death? Hobbes' says' i't in the Leviathan, 
where anyone can read It, the fear of the powers invisible* That is a very 
delicate expression. He means a fear of God, of angels, of devils, fear of 
hell* It was a daily experience that people were willing to face death and 
torture like nothing because they wore sure it was their religious duty* That 
led to anarchy, to religious war, to persecution, and to all the other famous 
evils, especially in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries* and in all ooui>» 
tries more or less* How couldryou got rid of that? That was the problem* 

Hew can you get peace, security, stable secular government, which guarantees 
the peace of each? If everyone is compelled to act on the principle, fear of 
violent death, or, positively stated, the desire of self-preservation, this 
is the basis of the whole social fabric* In the case; of Looks, there is this 
point to be considered* In England the controversy took on gradually the form 
of the opposition between the Tbries and the Whigs, the Tbries who were fund¬ 
amentally in favor of the anoian regime, of the Stuarts, took them a long 
time, you know, to swallow the Hanoverians* What was the symbol of the Whigs, 
at least according to Macaulay* a very imaginative and vigorous presentation? 

Not simply the chapel, but the Batik of England* YJho was one of the oo-founders 
of the Bank of England? John Locke* So in other words the practical meaning 
of self-preservation is property* I have said on occasion that property is 
ser -preservation thtf has taken on flash* Hot the thin thing, mere life, but 
to live well. That was the great struggle of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries which had ended in the sixteenth century, until a rebellion against 
that started* That is a most interesting side of Rousseau* a work* Hot the 
terrors of the French Revolution were determining^ but Rousseau* Rousseau* s 
key point is this from the very beginning. The ancient political thinkers 
speak all the time of virtue and education, and the moderns speak of nothing 
but trade and finance* That was originally the issue* Tte whole thing is 
divided among many thinkers* Hobbes plays a great role, and Locke, and Hums, 
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and also such worthies as Hanieville and of course Adam Smith, and quite a few 
lesser men, and Montesquieu# It is hard to find a formula ihioh would be esactly 
true of every one of these leading pen me n# But it is nevertheless true that 
there is a kind of kinship which shows the true situation of thl3 century* 
Rousseau's rebellion against this lowering of the standards, and ^hat was taken 
up in all countries* But the most famous men to stand on the shoulders of 
Rousseau were the great German philosophers, especially Kant and Hegel, who 
tried to develop an order which would be a synthesis, if I may use this favo¬ 
rite term of Hegel, of the polls and the seventeenth-eighteenth century state, 
and would surpass both in true freedom and in virtue* One would have to take 
this very seriously, of course# Whether it is justified is another matter# 

Qt And Marx too? 

At By the way Marx is in these respects a pupil of the ancients# But Marx 
is distinguished, from the classiafl in the first place by one very massive thing# 
There is no polls in Marx# Marx believes you can have the Just and virtuous 
society only in a single society embracing all men, not a polls# And secondly, 
no coercion# There was full agreement between the classics and the thinkers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Including by the way Kant and 
Hegel, that the state, if I may use this team, that the state is a coercive 
society* If this is hard to understand, think of gallows# You must have seen 
such instruments from time to tine# Ho society possible without gallows or 
some such thing# That was the cannon opinion of all serious thinkers# Harx 
is the first important thinker who said, no, it is possible# Differently stated, 
no, I will take it up another time# It has to do with the question, is a truly 
rational aoaiety possible? If a truly rational society is a society in which 
each mambor is rational, in fact, than you don't need coercion# Everyone will 
do the right thing without coercion# Then you can have a classless society# 

But the tacit premise of the pre-Marxian thinkers, ancient and modern, was 
there will always be irrational people, and therefore there will always be 
need for coercion# But even In this respect there is an interesting difference 
between the ancients and the moderns, which I will take up in a semewhat diff¬ 
erent context* Rabbi T'eiss? 

Q: Could you explain more clearly the modern natural order of society? 

At The invisible hand, a mechanism which leads to happiness of society# And 
the only thing which governments should do is to keep their hards off# That 
is the natural order# If everyone is concerned with buying oheap and selling 
dear and similar tilings, and acts on that, that is the most important condition 
for a flourishing society# That presupposes something# You must have a govern¬ 
ment for the marginal cases# There are always people who ferge checks, and 
this kind of thing# But that is relatively trivial# The substance of the 
society is possible without any coercion# That is already long before Marx# 

Marx only drew the conclusion that vhy ask even the checks, the false checks, 
the enhezzlers, and the murderers# That is ultimately not because they are 
by nature corrupt fellows or defective# That doesn* t exist# 1hqy are the vic¬ 
tims of a bad orda* of society# If we have the perfectly rational order, these 
people would be usefully employed# There would be no frustration or whatever 
people might say today# 

Qi When you referred to a system of passions without restraint, were you referring 
to avarice? 
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Ai Sure. Hot all the pas alone. I mean one must use ooaoon sense. The great 
discovery was the virtue of avarioa* That was in Rousseau. Sven Edmund 
Burke, t4io Is so close in his principles to Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, 
accepted this great principle of luohre, as he called it, from Adam Smith, 
without any reservations. That Is new. But it is not United to that, because 
the statement which 1 quoted to you sometime ago about Kant 1 s doctrine regard¬ 
ing lying. The natural right of freedom as Kant understands it implies the 
right to lie. The right to lie is parallel to the right to unlimited acquisition 
and that one may use what one has acquired as one sees fit without any consider¬ 
ation for other people. That is strictly parallel. Tea? 

Qt Doesn't the invisible hand give the moderns an objective view of happiness? 

At A public happiness, yes. 

Qi I still don't understand why you put them in the no category on objective 
happiness. 

At I am a bit tired and can't think well. TJhat does this mean? ’.That does 
this capitalists' principle, as it is sometimes called, mean? It means of 
course look at any advertisements, or TV or a newspaper. fifaat is the prinoiple 
underlying -the advertisement? The objective good of the merchandise produced 
for tie individuals who are to biy it, the satisfaction of the natural n ee ds, 
no. Heeds are created by advertising. The indefiniteness of happiness is 
implied in that. The public happiness in the sense that the society should 
be affluent, and should bo stable and all this kind of tilings, that is admitted. 
But that is only a means. The real thing is the private happiness. By the 
way that is interesting regarding Marx, because that was brought up* Marx of 
course asserts, by duplication, that private happiness and public happiness 
coincide necessarily in the good society. Ie«, In a Communist society I am 
happy by being fully collectivized. That is clear. That is the thesis. 

Seme people believed that until they c ame across Freud who told them that this 
is not necessarily true. There is really a problem of private happiness in 
spite of public happiness. Present day social science, surely in the case of 
Harold Lasswell, tries to reconcile these two things by a ctafcination of Mar*- 
ism and Freudian psychoanalysis. Public happiness, the welfare state. Private 
happiness, the couch. I don't believe that Lasswell can admit the possibility 
of private happiness. • .But that would lead me too far. Goad* So next time we 
will continue. 
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Samsons bad a question last time at the end of the meeting, and I asked 
them to put It down here, but It has not turned up, so perhaps we get it 
next time, I don't know who it was. 

So we are still trying to understand what polls means in Aristotle, 
City-state is an inadequate rendering and I said its modern equivalent on 
the pre-philosophio or the pre scientific level is the country. On the 
theoretical level however, the equivalent is the state, with this under¬ 
standing, that when we speak of state, we make a distinction between state 
and society, a distinction alien to the classic concept of the city. And 
in order to make intelligible the distinction between the state and society, 

I referred toitat in Aristotle's view is the end of the city, happiness, 
whereas the modern distinction between state and society can most simply be 
understood if we say that the state Is concerned with securing the conditions 
of happiness, which are the same for all, whereas happiness is radically sub¬ 
jective, Everyone understands by happiness something else, Therefore the 
state is superior to society from one point of view, and society is superior 
to the state from another point of view, The state is superior to society 
because its end, the conditions of happiness, are objective. They are the 
same for all. On the other hand, this end of the state, the conditions of 
happiness, is only a means. And the realm of ends belongs entirely to the 
trans-political sphere of society. In developing this point I noted that this 
modem view was in a way foreshadowed by a view familiar to Aristotle, of which 
he speaks in the Third Book of the Politics, in 1280 b 25-35* According to that 
view which Aristotle knew, the purpose of ihe city is to enable its members 
to exchange goods and services by protecting them against violence among them¬ 
selves and from foroigiers, while It is not concerned at all with the moral char¬ 
acter of its memberso It is only concerned wl th guaranteeing peace and peace¬ 
ful exchange, but not with moral character, vh areas from Aristotle's point 
of view, a polls as polls must be concerned above all with the moral character 
of its members, Mow this view which Aristotle reports has something in oomaon 
with the description given in Plato's Republic of That Is there called the city 
of pigs, namely a society which is sufficient for satisfying the natural needs 
of the body, food, shelter, and so on, the natural needs of the body, ie,, that 
which is by nature private, I have discussed briefly, and I cannot repeat that 
nor, what the differences are between the classical views foreshadowing the 
modem view and the modern view Itself. I merely say that society as distin¬ 
guished from the state comes first to sight as the market in which competitors 
buy and sell. The market requires the state as its protector, or rather, its 
servant, the policeman. Now once this Is admitted. It will finally come about 
that the political will be understood as derivative from the economic, which. 

In its ex t re m e fora, is the Marxist view. 

But thve is another side to the matter which I will now develop. The 
actions of the market, by themselves, are voluntary. That is of thedr essence, 
whereas the state coerces within the limits within which the state la active. 

Yet voluntariness is not a preserve of the market. Voluntariness is of the 
essence of virtue, at least of genuine virtue as distinguished from merely 
utilitarian virtue. Now from this fact it was inferred in modem times that 
since virtue cannot be brought about by coercion, the promotion of virtue 
cannot be the business of the state. Not because virt ie is unimportant, but 
because of its sublimity, the loftiness of virtue. Far this reason the state 
must be Indifferent to virtue amt vices as distinguished from the transgression 
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of the state*s laws, which have no other function than the protection of 
life, liberty, and property of each,, Here you have a reversal* Society 
is not lower than the state, because it is concerned only with the satis¬ 
faction of the wants or needs of each, but it is hif^ier, because it deals 
Tilth virtue, and the state cannot be concerned with virtue aa such* But there 
is a certain difficulty in this argument which was very powerfully stated by 
Hilton in the Araopagltica, namely this, is virtue simply voluntary? Must 
virtue nett be acquired through a process of habituation or education, and does 
this not very well fall within the province of civil society? 

That is a great question, but however this may be, the consequence of this 
view is that virtue and of course also religion must be private, in no way an 
affair of civil society, or that society as distinguished from the state is 
the sphere less of the merely private, in the narrow sense, than of the volun¬ 
tary* If this is so, then society embraces not only the sii>-po 11 tlcal, the 
economic, but the supra-politlcal as well, the supra-polltical, art, mora¬ 
lity, science* How this of course is the generally accepted view* But 
because this hands over to society the highest human concern, it is not 
properly called ary more society, but is called civilisation or rather cult¬ 
ure o And from this point of view ire may say that the true modern equivalent 
of the polls is culture as it is now understood* 

Now on bis basis the political must be understood as derivative from 
the culture* Culture Is the matrix of the state* Of course the term cult¬ 
ure is in itself a very old term and means simply cultivation, of the soil, 
especially, agriculture* But then it came to be applied to the cultivation 
of the mind, and then culture without ary addition means cultivation of the 
mind, not culture of the soil* That was the traditional view* But what hapj^ 
ened in the nineteenth century was that culture which had hitherto been used 
only in the singular came to be used also in the plural, cultures* And it 
is only culture as susceptible of being used in the plural with which I an 
now concerned* And culture as susceptible of being used in the plural is the 
highest modem equivalent of the city* Now this term culture as I said emerged 
in the nineteenth century* It had certain foreforma which we must briefly 
consider* 

They occur especially in Hegel* Hegel however does not yet speak of 
cultures, but he speaks of folkminds or of Yfeltanschauungen » That is a German 
word which is frequently used as a formal word in English, as some of you will 
know* Now literally translated ITeltanachauung weans a world-view, a comprehen¬ 
sive view of everything* And this canprehensivrs view was thought to differ 
from historical epoch to historical epoch* But still, we can say that what 
Hegel is driving at, we can say in retrospect, is some tiling like the present 
day concept of culture as susceptible of being used in the plural* Now in its 
original form culture was understood, was thought to have its originating core 
in religion* I quote Hegel* "Religion is the place where a nation gives itself 
the definition of That it regards as the truth*" Aid on the basis of this over¬ 
all view, a nation then also has a specific view of that the right kind of 
society is, and also therefore of what the right kind of political association 
is* But i-h&t follows frem that over-all view* The political is derivative 
frem the cultural as X stated it before* 

Now 1 would like to illustrate this from an English document, a statement 
by Edmund Burke, in the First Letter on a Regicide Peace * "e find this remark* 



"There have been periods of time in which communities, apparently in peace 
wLth each other, have been more perfectly separated titan in later times raary 
nations in Europe have been in course of long and bloody wars* The cause 
mus t, be sought in the similitude throughout Europe of religion, laws, and 
manners* At bottom these are all the same* The writers on public law have 
often called this aggregate of nations a commonwealth* They had reason* It 
is virtually one groat state, having the same basis of general law with some 
diversity of provincial custom and local establishments* The nations of Europe 
have had the very same Christian religion, agreeing in the fundamental facts, 
varying a little in the ceremonies and in the subordinate doctrines* The vhola 
of the polity and economy of evoay country in Europe has been derived from 
the same sources* From hence arose the several orders, with or without a mon¬ 
arch, which are called states, in every European country," follows this 
up* Here we have a sketch, a pre—theore tica 1 sketch, of what came to mean a 
culture* look at a map of eighteenth century Europe, and the same would be 
true today* These are independent political societies, France, Geraary, and 
so on* And yet they have seme thing in common which transcends the political 
and which is in a way more important than the political and yet affects the 
political in various ways* Here you have a complete example of That a culture 
means* It would be interesting to find out whether the concept of culture, 
to be susceptible of being used in the plural, is not derivative Aram such 
an experience as the European, as Europe* You can also include the United 
States here* VJhich seems to show very clearly that the political as political 
cannot be the highest on the level of human society* 

Now if one would analyze this fact to riiich Burke refers, one would of 
course see that ultimately, as he partly implied, this is still a political 
association* This whole complex of states held together by a culture was 
originally understood as a Respublica Christiana* as a Christian conroonwealth, 
and subject to a single goverirnwnt which 'consisted of two parts, a power temp¬ 
oral and a power spiritual, but with the power spiritual occupying the higher 
position* In other wards, it is a question whether this analysis of this 
culture would not lead us back eventually to a particular kind of political 
association* -owevar this may be, in the view of culture which emerged in 
the early nineteenth century, where Hegel is especially important, the core 
of culture was thought to be the religion of a given society* How hare we 
come across the most fundamental difference between Aristotle and the modern 
equivalent* 

According to Aristotle, too, the concern with the divine occupies sanehow 
the first place among the concerns of the city* ^e says so. But he makes 
this remark, this concern with the divine things, in an enumeration of the 
functions of the polls* The concern with the divine things is the fifth and 
the first* This is an ambiguous statement* In one respect it is the first, 
and in another respect it Is the fifth* Now that does he mean? The concern 
with the divine which occupies a place of honor among the concerns of the 
city is the activity of the priesthood, a citizen priesthood, whereas the true 
concern with the divine is the knowledge of the divine, that is to say, trans- 
political wisdom, which deals with the cosmic gods and not with the Olympic 
gods, if I may say so, the objects of the cults in the Greek cities* This is 
I think the key issue* "hat is the position of what we call religion, or what 
Aristotle calls concern with the divine things, in the polls. And from Aris¬ 
totle* a point of view, either this concern is of the highest level, namely 
it is the same as philosophy, and then it is altogether trans-political, and 



is not capable of finding any organizational expression except a private 
school as Aristotle founded and as Plato founded• But in the other sense* 
if it is a public cult* then it is by its nature subject to tlB polls* Ihis 
is the answer of Aristotle on this point* Here we would have to go into the 
long history of religion and the state* church and the state* to understand 
the fundamental difference between the modern and the Aristotelian point of 
view* 

However this may be* the relation between the concept of city and the 
concept of culture as now used* culture as used now differs from the original 
notion of culture decisively because it no longer implies an order of rank 
asong the various elements of culture* whereas In the original notion* as 
exemplified by Hegel, the core of a culture is the religion* According to 
thcview now prevailing in anthropology a culture consists of n elements and 
there is no essential difference and no hierarchy among these elements* How 
from this point of view which prevails today* Aristotle's assertion that the 
political is the highest or the most authoritative element in human society 
must appear to be an arbitrary preference or at best an expression of one 
culture* the Greek culture* among many* The view according to which all 
elements of culture* folklore* eoonooy* technology* government, manners* and 
so on*—the -view according to which all elanents of culture are of equal 
rank* is meant to be adequate far the description or analysis of all human 
societies present or past* 

let this view of the equality of all elements appears to be the product 
of a particular culture* modern no stern culture* And it is by no means certain 
that It is useful for the understanding of other cultures* whether it does 
not do violence to these other cultures* After all* these other cultures* 
whether present in other climes* or past* even In the .eat* must be understood 
as they are in themselves* and not be forced into a Procrustean bed supplied 
by the experience of modern Ttostem man in the last few generations* It would 
seem that each culture must be understood in the light of that to which that 
culture looks up* And every culture looks up to something® No culture is 
simply egalitarian* ie«* that it has nothing in particular to which it looks 
up* That to which it looks up may appear to it to become reflected in the 
particular kind of human beings* And this kind of human beings may be the 
ones who rule that society in broad daylight* Now this special case* that 
that to which a society looks up- ia represented by a specific human type 
who rule that society in broad daylight* this special case is the case which 
Aristotle regarded as the normal case* Therefore his analysis of any culture* 
as I now use the term* would be a political analysis* because it would show 
which type of men is predominant in that society* and what is the peculiar 
objective of that type* The question is whether this was not only Aristotle's 
prejudice or whether there is something to this* The view according to which 
all elements of a culture are of equal rank—we may say that is the egalitarian 
view of culture—reflects an egalitarian society-* But what is an egalitarian 
society? There is a certain difficulty* An egalitarian society looks also 
up to something* An egalitarian society derives its character from looking 
up to equality* and ultimately to a universe which does not consist of essent¬ 
ially different parts* and which therefore looks up to such uncommon men as 
devote themselves to the service of the cannon man* You know that the v er y 
extreme Democrats ifco followed Henry Wallace were compelled to entitle their 
biography of Henry TTallaoe* Henry TTallaoei An Uncommon Man* It is still more 
striking in the personality cult as Khruachev has called it in the allegedly 



moat egalitarian country, Soviet Russia* So in other words that is a 
question whether IP we look more deeply into tho matter we are not coop* 

©lied in analysing ary culture to see what does this culture look up to, 
and is this looking up to not necessarily expressed in an order of society, 
in a preference legally defined or not legally defined, to a specifio type 
of human being. A nd this is the phenomenon with which Aristotle was primarily 
concerned* 

There was a parallel to what we now call anthropology in classical anti¬ 
quity* There were travellers who tried to understand other tribes or nations* 
The most famous a sample is of course Herodotus* Mow it is Interesting to see 
the categories that Herodotus employed in looking at a tribe, and to compare 
these categories with that of present day anthropology* Herodotus studies 
the various nations with a view to four things, the nature of the land and 
its Inhabitants, is it mountainous, seaside, and so on, are the inhabitants 
vigorous* Second, their arts or crafts* Third their laws, written or un¬ 
written* And fourth their stories cr accounts, because you do not find laws 
written or unwritten anywhere without a rationale for then, which explains 
why they are* These are the stories or accounts* In this scheme the political 
element is not manifestly predominant or the most authoritative or the hlgieat* 
So in other words the Greeks were aware of the fact of an understanding of 
society which is not predominantly or at least not obviously political* T7e 
may say this is a descriptive approach to society* 

In contradistinction to this descriptive approach, Aristotle's approach 
Is practical* He sees the various societies as they appear when one is 
guided by the question of the good society* Then these societies, or any 
society, comes to sight as attempting to answer the question of the good 
society* flow did they answer this question? Now if a society is approached 
from this practical point of -view, then the nature of the land, the nature 
of the inhabitants, to some extent even the arts and the accounts, appear 
as conditions, and only the political order as such as intended* This I 
believe is the difference between Aristotle's analysis and a descriptive 
analysis* How this much about this first point whi ch I tried to make dear, 
the concept of polls and its modern equivalent* And I said that the highest 
modern equivalent of polls Is culture as now used, and I triad to explain that* 
I am sure there are quite a few points which are in need of furthar explanation* 
Here is Ihe occasion* I see someone shaking their head* Do you seem to have 
special difficulty? Ho? Yes, fir* Seltzer? 

Qt I just want to clarify one point* In Aristotle's approach the politics} 
becomes predominant and the rest of Herodotus would become conditions, does 
he mean that the stories that were told also became conditions? 

At In a way, yes* You see that the picture changes immediately if you look 
at the tribe or nation or culture not as something which you observe, as 
you would observe lions or even works of art, or whatever it may be* But if 
you look at than as human beings who try to answer the question, what is the 
good society, then the focus is different* From this point of view one can 
say that Aristotle's approach is practical* Today they would say existential, 
but 1st us use an old word which at least by virtue of old age has ceased to 
be high faluting or pretentious* Namely the question concerning one's self, 
which concerns every thinking being, what is the good society* How did they 
conceive the good society? How did they answer the question? Then of course 



the natural conditions are obviously only conditions* But the same would also 
be true of other thingSo 

Qt *"ould you expound a bit on the oonsequences of this different approach— 

At That la of course a very provisional statement* One would have to go into 
the very difficult question of diat Herodotus* argument is driving at* • • The 
purpose of Herodotus is to explain the secular conflict between Greece and Asia* 

The most massive manifestations of that were wars, and that is not entirely 
unpolitical* 

Qt I think I understand tfiat you said, but I don't grasp the Implications of 
it. 

At I think what one has to consider is a point which X have raised more than 
once* Is the notion of culture as It is now used, and It is in a way the 
center of anthropology, and also of cither social sciences, is this an accurate 
concept?,#«By the way that has many practical consequences, because how can 
there be a genuine understanding between the various cultures In the world 
now, on our shrinking globe, if the cultures do not understand each other at 
their depths* For practical purposes you can say that the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries need more money and more material, and we want them not to line up with 
Soviet Russia* That is enough* But that fails In maiy cases* And perhaps 
It falls because we do not understand these other people* And one would have 
to go Into their depths, that which they regard as the hipest and which does 
not necessarily come out in a flying trip, meeting a member of such a different 
culture who also has become, per bps, westernized and presents the whole thing 
sincerely, but mistakenly, in western terms*..for our own understanding* Generally 
speaking there is some truth to that that a given culture does not understand 
itself If there are no terms of comparison, if the people don't know others* 

So for our own self—understanding it is important that we get rid of this simp¬ 
listic notion of culture which is the outcome much more of the social develop¬ 
ment of the tTest than of theoretical reflections* That is one point which I 
wanted to make* But the focus is of course to make clear that by trying to 
understand Aristotle's concept of polls, which is to begin with truly alien 
to ourselves, that is a point where Collingwood is ri^it, that this is not 
merely an antiquarian business to find out, but that it la necessary for the 
clarification of our own guiding concepts* 

Qt 1 understand this, but now then let us suppose that we take Aristotle's 
approach to other cultures* Lty question is so what* Does this change our 
approach, or what comes of It? Vhat consequences does this change of approach 
lead to? 

At To a very general question one can only give a very general answer* To a 
better understanding* I would s ay we would have to take specific examples to 
get out of this generality* 

Qt Could you be more specific about how you would go about determining what a 
society feels to be its overall purpose? Is there any necessity that this pur¬ 
pose be oonceived as political? 

At That is another question* One must be absolutely open-minded* Ifeybe the 
purpose is not political* That you can say is Aristotle's specific assertion. 



that If you come dawn to brass tacks, it will bo political* But maybe 
that is not universally so* That la another matter* Mow X -will give you 
an example* In present day political ad once and sociology people freq¬ 
uently talk of principles of legitimacy* And the moat powerful school 
today, that is to say Max ’Vebor, the tlaree types of legitimacy you must 
have heard, rational, traditional, and charismatic* And people believe that 
these are useful for understanding* I believe they are utterly useless* 

T'Jhy is that? TThat is the Aristotelian analysis, if I may say so, as distin¬ 
guished from the Max ’"oberian? It is this* In order to find out ifcat the prin¬ 
ciple of legitimacy in a given group is, you have to ask these people* You 
cannot use a schema invented by same sociologist like Max Tteber and apply it* 
How what would be the result of such a simply common-sensical procedure? 

"Tell you would find for example—take the United States, and p ro cee d In the 
most simple chlld-like manner* You have laws, and the laws have an ultimate 
foundation* They must be consistent with the Constitution* AH right, but 
what about the Constitution? Hhat legitimates the Constitution? It is still 
a law* 'That legitimates the Constitution? TThat would you say? 

Qt I would that authority over time has been accepted. 

At Does the Constitution say so? 

Qt Ho. 

At Uhat does the Constitution say about the legitimating principle? Does it 
say aiything about rational or ohariamatie, or for that matter, anything about 
tradition? It says in the beginning, we the people* Don't underestimate that* 
Hot all political orders have been established by the people and derived their 
ultimate legitimation from th* * That may be very vague for us* QrigLnaUy 
It was very definite, and every one of you know something from the history 
of the older TTestsm countries, what was the alternative to the people? The 
divine right of kings, for example* If you look at that you see Immediately 
that it is not a meaning loss expression* Sure the people is indeterminate 
and therefore the people can be understood on the basis of severs property 
qualifications and other discriminatory principles* It can also exclude all 
discriminatory principles* Hare you have a whole rainbow all the way from 
oligarchy up to a very extreme democracy* That is the true history of the 
United States, how it changes from originally a very limited people to people 
as now understood***How what I am driving at is this* There are substantive 
principles of legitimacy, and these were a brays the great words used In the 
great historical movements. In the revolutions * However much hypocrisy was 
there, h y pocrisy alone is Impotent* There was always something more there* 
These were the principles of legitimacy* And that is what Aristotle had in 
mind* Aristotle believed be had an exhaustive scheme by saying, democracy, 
far example, that means freedom and equality* Oligaroty means wealth* Aris¬ 
tocracy means virtue or good birth* These are the substantive principles of 
legitimacy, timt which gives dignity to the laws and all interactions within 
the society* If you say Hitler's Germany was a charismatic society because 
it looked up to Hitler, the same is of course true of Italy, and In a way the 
same is true of Leninlst-Stalinlst Russia, there are also oharlsmatic leaders* 
But that doesn* t tell you anything* But if you do the simple thing and ask, 
well, what was the principle of the Nazis, what was the principle of Fascism, 
what is the principle of coomunian, these are the principles which in spite 
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of the element of swindle and hunfcug never the la os tell you some thing vary 
definite about it# In other words the principles used by politically acting 
man and not the principles which an outside observer on the basis of principles 
which as such are never in the foreground of discussion# For example take 
traditional and rational, which is part of ’-eber's scheme# Of course you 
could say that the ancien regime fought by the French Revolution was based 
cn prescription and what the revolutionaries triad to do was the rational 
order, the order according to nature# But that is not precise enough, because 
ultimately the principle of the ancien regime was not prescription# Prescription 
was a category to ihich Burke fell back in interpreting the French Revolution# 
That was not the intrinsic principle of the ancien regime# That was of course 
the sacredness of the monarchy, cf the absolute monarchy, and what went with 
it of the feudal order, were the substantive principles, not the formal prin¬ 
ciples# This would be one example of that I have in mind# 

Qi In the light of what you have non said, I understand the example which you 
gave earlier, the egalitarian society# But I thought you said that in this 
society people are not looking up to equality— 

Aj Mo, no, I oaid they look up to equality, sure# I wanted to make clear 
that it is absolutely impossible to live without looking up to something# 

Surely for a society—I mean, I don't know if A1 Capone looked up to some¬ 
thing, but I believe he did in a way, namely to an image of A1 Capone# But 
a society always must look up, because there must always be something to which 
you refer# I mean if people say that is Fourth of July oratory, that may vay 
well be true in nary cases* But it is not simply true* Let us say there is 
always cant and hypocrisy# But the difference of the cants have something to 
do with the real differences of societies# You know this kind of false soph¬ 
istication when one says, well, lip-service doesn't mean anything# It means 
very much, and it is surely that from which ary analysis would have to start# 
That was formally stated in the principle of Aristotle' s approach# That 
doesn't mean of course that Aristotle was right# He believed that if you start 
from what is uppermost in people's mind, you will see the supremacy of the pol¬ 
itical, that he asserted# That must be questioned, of course 0 

Qi You used the example of Henry Wallace# They are looking not to the common 
man but to the champion of the cannon man# Is th- ir principle equality or an 
uncommon man? 

A* Say equrJity is the highest principle, but by being a principle it acts 
as a principle of discrimination, namely of those who are true egalitarians, 
fully consistent# Simple egalitarianism, without any qualification, la im¬ 
possible, by which'I do not mean that there must be legal discriminations # 

That is an entirely secondary matter# 3ut it is impossible to live wit lout 
making a choice# A nd that is not true only of individuals, but also the soc¬ 
iety as a whole must make a choice# And it always has made a choice, because 
it always has some constitution# 

Q* It seems to me, thou^i, that It would be basically incorrect to say that 
the modem view differs from all other views in that it holds all elenenta 
of culture to be of equal rank# Modem anthropology could be considered as 
a set of procedures; It doesn't really hold that all things to whidi these 
procedures are applied are of equal rank because that is what has to be deter¬ 
mined* That is wmt gets them into questions of intensity, for example, the 
intensity with which two individuals may hold attitudes toward civil liberties. 



for example* So that all they*re saying in terms of equal rank is that the 
procedures crust he applied equallyo 

A* The only thing which is absolutely essential and constitutive of science 
is the method, as distinguished from ary results, yes? 

Q* TTell not necessarily, because method may differ* The method fear measuring 
intensity, for examp la, Taay differ* Sometimes measuring intensity can be dona 
quantitatively by very refined methods, and cm other occasions it is only a 
hazard* A psychological attitude, for example, can't be measured Very accurately 
There are other kinds of measurements of intensity that can be very accurate* 

A* All right, then, let me try to state it this way* Is it not characteristic 
of present-day social science to be "multi-causal rt ? In contrast, for example, 
to Marxism, which says that the economic element, or the element of the form 
cf production is the basic thing, and other spiritualistic schools, which would 
say that the key element is religion* Modem social science says, no, we leave 
this open, n factors, and ary of them nay be predominant* In principle, this 
depends on the individual case, is this not what they say? 

Or TTell, they're equal in principle, but they are the objective to be determined 

A* Dut the concept of society which guides it lollies the equality* Society 
as such leaves it undetermined which is superior* In individual societies there 
is always something preponderant, and we have to find out which it is* 

Qa At least one way we try to understand is to try to find common principles, 
uniformities in our experience and in our history* ’whether or not we agree 
that Weber has found these general types of legitimacy, in his look at human 
experience and history, isn't there something to be said for his effort to 
find these common factors? 

A * The question is not only whether they are these, as V/eber said, but whether 
they can be of this character* j contend that they cannot be cf this char¬ 

acter* People do not fitfit in principle over charismatic, traditional, or 
rational, but only over substantive things* Another point which one must cons¬ 
ider is the origin of Weber'a distinction* It was originally this* In nine¬ 
teenth century Europe, after the French Revolution, the fight between the new 
social order and the sneien regime could be understood as that between reason 
versus tradition* A nd then t'ere was a third element, however, in between the 
French Revolution and the Restoration* There was an individual called Fapolaono 
That wasn't rational or traditional* Charismatic* In other vords that I 
believe Is the TTeberlan scheme reflects a certain experience of Western Europe 
in the nineteenth century* The experiential basis is very narrow* How can 
you expand that* Men are ingenious, and can do the impossible, but how can 
you reasonably, with ary hope of success, expand that, that is the question* 

Q* If, as you admit, all societies, consciously or unconsciously, have an 
image of a man it holds desirable, then why should this task be political? 

Thy can't it be the task of society? 

A* Sure, it can* The question is* is not, if a society has, as you put it, 
an image of a man, is this preferred type not more determinative of society 
if that type rules society in broad dey light? Is it a mere accident that the 



preference for the human type, a moral preference, finds Its expression in 
a political order corresponding to that, or is it mere accident? Aristotle 
would say that the normal case would be the one if the pref er red type rules 
the society, puts his stamp on it. Surely there can be other societies, There 
is no question. But are they not complex forms, in a way abnormal forms? 

That must be the question, 

Qi According to this analysis, why would it necessarily be the political rather 
than the religious or economic leadership that represents that the society 
holds highest? 

At To begin with, why not? if you look around, and see what is uppermost 
in the mind of everyone who is not completely engrossed with his om sleep, 
digestion, and other things. There is one theme observed which I believe is of 
the greatest concern to everyone. Each may also have high concerns of his 
am, but of everyone, A nd I think I can say what it is now. It is illustrated 
by such individual happenings as Berlin, But that is only at the moment. 

The broader thing is called the Cold V»ar* And if you go into that, what is 
the Cold War, it is a state of antagonism between the United States and Soviet 
Russia, That is an empirical statement. But if you lock mare closely, you 
will see that it is not sufficient if you think only of two big political societies. 
The crucial point is that these two different societies have different regimes, 
have a dedication to different overfall objectives of the two societies, I 
think that today very few people would admit that the most urgent and burning 
problem with which we are confronted is this conflict between two political 
societies characterized by a difference of regimes, political orders. This 
is what Aristotle means. If you would lock far example at the Greece of class* 
leal times, the greatest and the biggest event there was surely the Peloponnesian 
TTsr where you had instead of the united States and Soviet Russia Athens and 
Sparta, which were not merely two different cities but which were two cities 
characterized by different regimes, ie,, that is not merely a difference of 
legal technicalities, but being dedicated to different ends* In otto words 
there surely are periods in human history when the most burning and the most 
comprehensive issues are of this character as Aristotle says. But if you say, 
well, there are also other periods, Islam and Jhrlstianity are not simple 
political associations. And here you could say the emphasis was entirely 
religious. Sure, that exists* Therefore the true difference between cur 
concept of culture and the Aristotelian concept of polls is in the polls the 
religious as religious is either entirely supra-political, identical with 
philosophy, er it is sdb-poli ideal* Uhereas according to the modem concept 
of culture in its original and richsstmeaning the religious is the central 
phenomenon, But you see that this is not an entirely arbitrary selection of 
the political* A nd if one reads the good Marxist literature which once existed, 
one sees that they of course, while they say the ultimately driving thing are 
the changes in the modes of production, but the Interesting moments are the 
political moments* Far example in Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolution, 

Then he speaks about the economic strikes in Russia in ear!ly 1917 , women, 
hungry women, bread, strikes, no tiling but hunger* But then he points out that 
from this moment on the strike became political, then it became interesting* 

In other oases it would be simply a matter of Jailing these women or giving 
them some bread, and that would be the end of it* But in the moment it became 
political it became a question, will these people still further accept the 
established regime or go out for a now regime? However important the economic, 
the technological, may be for Marx, or fbr the Marxist doolCrine, in the key 
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moment* in the key moments these antagcnlans become political, where they 
concern the question* Thich type of human beings is to^authori ta ti ve in 
society? Is it the landlord, is it the bourgeois, is it the proletarian? 

Tb this extent, I mean in this part, Mandat doctrine is not opposed to the 
Aristotelian, Only Aristotle would say, Marxism is evmgCtafcely misleading 
because it assumes there can ever be a human association which is not pol¬ 
iticals Xou know, tho withering away of the state 0 Aristotle would say, 
if the state cannot wither way, there will always be a predominant tjrpe 0 
This predominant type may be the majority, the common man* That is one 
special case® But it is a predominant type, I come back to this question 
later, 

Qi If there is a predominant type, which is a problem, do you assure there 
is a stable purpose for the society or the culture, or is this changing 
all the time? 

A i There are minor changes, but the point is that fundamentally a given 
type corresponds to a given end, 

Q: Assuming this to be true, where you*ve got regimes constantly changing 
does it mean—— 

At TThat does it mean, the regime is constantly changing? 

Qg In the cases cited by Aristotle, where a particular oity—state or polla 
would have changes from dictatorshi|>— 

At Oh, the city changes, not the regime changes, I take this up at some 
length later . Now, if you don* t mind, this will be the last question on this 
subject. Yes? 

Qj on what basis did Aristotle think it normal that this type man was the 
political man? Also, why do you onphasize the phrase that he rules in broad 
daylight? As compared to what? 

Ai That was a tacit polemic against some supercilious and sophisticated people 
who say that the people whom we say rule, say it is the Kennedy Administration 
or the Eisenhower Administration, are only figureheads. The people Tho truly 
rule are the trade unions in one case, or General Motors in the other* Have 
you ever heard titft? What Aristotle has in mind is the clear case which is 
much more frequent than people think. Per example in old Prussia the king 
and the ruling nobility ruled the country in broad daylight. You could see 
it by just looking at the names of the people occupying the key positions. 
Politics la in this respect in no way recondite, an esoteric affair, 

(End of Side I) 

I remind you of the general scheme which I used, Aristotle's political 
science is a presentation of the common sense view. One objection was, well, 
that is Greek consnon sense, not tuunan cannon sense simply, A subdivision of 
this objection was that this was Greek upper class common sense, Ie,, Aris¬ 
totle views political things from an anti-democratic point of view. In other 
words, I have to discuss Aristotle's alleged anti-democratic prejudice. Now, 
first, a point of simple clarification, Aristotle was an a rrtl-demo cra1>—I 
don't wish to conceal this for a single moment, I believe it ie very unwise 
to proceed as some people seem to do who admire both democracy and Aristotle, 



and than draw the inference, hence Aristotle was a democrat* that doesn't 
follow* that only proves our innate human character that we want to eat our 
cake and to have it, which is a very amiable quality but in classrooms, at 
least, not to be tolerated. So Aristotle was an anti-democrat. The demo¬ 
cracy with which he takes issue is the democracy of the city, not the modern 
democracy* And we must see for one moment what the key differences are* 

The modem democracy is a kind of democracy which presupposes the dist¬ 
inction between state and society, ihe democracy of the city excludes that 
distinction* Furthermore, the democracy of the city is characterized by the 
presence of slavery* Citizenship is a privilege, not a rl^rt, The democracy 
of the city did not allow the claim to the freedom of man as man, but only 
of the free man as free man, and in the last analysis, only the claim of am 
who are by nature free men, and not merely by convention free men* 

One definition Aristotle refers to is th^t a citizen is a man who is 
descended from a citizen father and a citizen mother* This is a very crude 
definition, but it surely indicates that it is not man as man* Hew what is 
a free man? The free man is distinguished from the slave by the fact that 
he lives as he likes* The slave doesn't live as he likes, ^e has to go 
there or iherever his master sends Mm, The claim to live as he likes is 
raised for every free man equally. It is not only for this particular free 
man* The free man refuses to take orders from any one, or to be subject to 
any one* He is his own master, whereas the slave is a man iho has a master* 

But government is obviously necessary, and therefore the free man must admit 
some form of subjection* The free man therefore demands that he not be sub¬ 
ject to anyone who is not in turn subject to him* Then his sibjection is net 
unworthy of a free man* That means that everyone must have as much access 
to the highest magistracies as everyone else merely because he is a free man* 

Ho qualification other than being a free man will be considered. The only way 
in which this can be guaranteed Is election by let, because in election by 
let every man is equally considered to fulfill this requirement* The alter¬ 
native to election by lot was called election by raising the hand, voting for 
a candidate, as we would say* Voting fcr a candidate is a discriminatory prin¬ 
ciple among free men* Do you see that? Because you consider not merely the 
fact tha t he is a free man; you consider also the fact that he deserves to 
be elected because of his merit and excellence * This is an aristocratic prin¬ 
ciple, and therefore, what we call democracy, modern democracy as it is intended, 
would from Aristotle's point of view be a mixture of democracy and aristocracy* 

In fact, the Greeks had to dilute their water* There were two clear cases 
where they had to consider merit where it was really serious, generals, who 
were not elected by lot, and secondly treasurers were not elected by lot because 
very funny things would happen if they were elected by lot* But still the 
principle is interesting* For example, in the whole jury system and so on* 

Since freedom as claimed by the democracy of the city means to live as 
one likes—that is the explicit definition given by Aristot Is—democracy per¬ 
mits only a minimum of restraint on its members* It is permissive, as they 
say now, to the extreme, Ag Plato put it far this reason in The Stateaaan, 
democracy, regardless of good or bad, is the weakest of all regimes, meaning 
least affecting and least interfering with the individual, Mott one might find 
it strange that Aristotle does not allow for the possibility cf a stem, puritan 
democracy. After all, that can exl&o But I think he would say such an order is 
not a democracy proper* It is a theocracy which contains certain democratic 



Institutions o But in itself it is not a democracy* A no tiler thing also must 
be considered* Aristotle does not suggest any connection between the democracy 
of the city and that city which Units itself to enabling its members to «x>- 
change goods and services by protecting them against violence from within and 
from without* This is very strange* Ibis Lockean possibility which he referred 
to, he does not link this up in any way with the democracy* That is interesting, 
very interesting* In other words, the democracy as Aristotle meant it is not 
an economic society* Gf course it also has economic institutions but it is 
not dedicated to them* The old spirit of the polls as a society of fixating 
men is I think much too powerful, is my explanation* So this much for vdiat 
Aristotle understood by democracy* 

Mow, but the difficulty* It could seem that danceracy is not merely one 
form among many which the city may take, but it is the normal form* Or in 
other words that the city by its nature tends to be democratic* The city as 
Aristotle understands it is or tends to be a society of free and equal man* 

But that would seem to be the essence of democracy* A city is the people or 
belongs to the people, and this would seem to require that it is ruled by the 
people* It comes out in a way more clearly in Latin, in Cicero's discussion 
of these things* The city, the commonwealth res publlca * What is res publics? 
Res populij something which belongs to the people and "Oien of course' the people 
should* treat it, as it were, as property* How that there is a tendency of 
the city toward democracy comes out very remarkably in Aristotle's Politics * 

For instance, the Third Book of the Politics, which is the most important' took, 
when Aristotle begins there the argument, the first argument is the democratic 
argument, as you can see when you look it up* The first definition of the 
citizen, which Aristotle suggests shortly thereafter, is a democratic definition* 
Aristotle then corrects the democratic definition* But that the first defi¬ 
nition which suggests itself is the democratic definition is in itself of some 
interest* How is this to be understood? Let us take the two most simple 
alternatives to democracy, oligarchy and aristocracy* In contradistinction to 
thou, democracy is the rule of all and not the rule of a part* Oligarchy and 
aristocracy exclude the common people front participation in government, whereas 
donocracy does not exclude the wealthy and the gentlanen from participation 
in government* It seems to be that democracy is truly the rule of all* 

Aristotle sees these things, but he disagrees wL th this analysis* According 
to him the apparent rule of all in a democracy is in fact the rule of a part* 

All free men, I mean all men who are citizens, have an equal share in govern¬ 
ment in a democracy* How, bar are controversies decided among equal people? 

There is only one way of doing that, if there is to be deliberation* There 
can of course be unanimity, but that is an uninteresting case, because then 
it is clear, no decision is needed* But If no unanimity, how then can you 
decide? You can decide by lot* Should there be war car peace? Let us throw 
a coin* TTell this is of course not very intelligent because there is no place 
far deliberation, and to throw the coin after deliberation seems to be absurd* 

So the only rational way of reaching decisions on the basis of deliberation, 
and in the face cf the lack of unanimity, is the majority vote* Try to play 
Tith the alternative* The minority should win, and you see it doesn't work, 
because everyone would to to against this opinion* The only rational system 
among equals is the vote of the majorl ty* And now we are confronted, as Aris¬ 
totle observed, by a very strange coincidence, that while it is theoretically 
possible that in a given city the majority would be rich and the minority touM 
be poor, it so happens that everyth ere the opposite is true, the minority is 



rich and the majority’ is poor# So the simples consequence of this fact Is that 
democracy is the rule of the poor • There can be complications, and these comp¬ 
lications were the subject of profound reflections on the part of Madison* as 
you know from I'Jumber 10* Federalist Ifuaber ID* but in principle you know that 
barring complications danocracy as the rule of the majority of the people is 
the rule of the pocar# what does this mean? 

Democracy does present itself as the rule of all* and not as the rule 
of the poor* at least in classical antiquity• Yfty is that so? Democracy 
bases its claim on freedom* and not on poverty* because in classical antiquity 
I think it was tacitly taken for granted you cannot base a claim to rule on 
a defect or a need, but only on an excellence* In modem times it is frequently 
said the underdog doesn't have a chance if he doesn't have the light to vote# 
Aristotle would say that as underdog he should not raise any claim to part¬ 
icipation in government# It must be a positive quality* and the positive qual¬ 
ity being a free man which also means of course that he fights far the country# 
Titles to rule are more credible if based on an excellence rather than on a 
defect or a need# But on the other hand if democracy is rule of the poor it 
is the rule of those who lack leisure and therefore it Is the rule of the uned¬ 
ucated* because education requires leisure# And as such It is undesirable# 

That is Aristotle's simple argument in this place# But there is a great difficulty# 

The many poor and uneducated may have all the terrible qualities of a 
mob* hysteria* madness# Yet they have arms# They are to be reckoned with# 

And therefore the political problem is not solved by the trivial observation 
that only educated and rational men should rule# ’That is the solution then? 

The demos must be considered because of its power# But on the other hand it 
is no good# And that may sound like a joke* but it is literally true# In 
the optimal scheme which Aristotle sketched in Books Seven aikt Eight cf his 
Politics# this is a city wLthout a demos# There are the free men ifco have all 
undergone the proper education* the owners of the land* and so on# And the 
other inhabitants cf the territory are either me tics* resident strangers* or 
slaves# This is of course only possible under very favorable conditions and 
not a very practical solution# Aristotle considers therefore a variety cf less 
extreme solutions, of regimes in which the camnon people would participate without 
being predominant# And you can say this argument goes throuj£i Books Three* 

Four* Five* Si*—-how to find such a solution# He comes closest to accepting 
democracy* at least In the case there the cotmon people Is not too depraved* 
in the Third Book* But if you look at this argument* it is very difficult to 
follow* and has been the ruin of I believe everyone who has written on this 
subject* who has published books on this subject* because it Is extremely 
involved* the argument# Aristotle develops an argument for democracy which 
is a somewhat qualified democracy but fundamentally democracy* and when you 
read it you say, well* that's it, fair, reasonable* and that is what every 
sensible man would have if he could get it# And then Aristotle goes on and 
develops something entirely different# I cannot go into all the windings now# 

And out of this other discussion there emerges an absolutely opposed 
possibility* and that is the absolute monarchy of the single superior man# 

There is no readily visible connection between these two parts of the argument# 

'That does he mean? Fly does Aristotle—and this absolute monarchy which he 
describes if infinitely vaguer and less clear than what he said about this 
democracy—but there must be something in the case of a man Hias Aristotle 
which moves him away from a sensible solution* TJe must try to understand that# 




How if we take into consideration all the other evidence we have, not only 
in the Politic a, but also in the Ethics and even in his Metaphysics, we would 
see that thia Vine, a Zeus-like nun who has the highest natural title to rule, 
a title much higher than any multitude can possess, a man of the hipest self- 
sufficiency, who therefore cannot be a mere part of the polls because of his 
completeness or wholeness^ this is, it seems to me, if not the philosopher in ^ 
the Aristotelian sense, than at least the highest political reflection of the 
philosopher* V.bat I am driving at is this* What induces Aristotle to be diss¬ 
atisfied, even with a perfectly qualified, satisfactory democracy, is philosophy* 
That is the riddle of Aristotle 1 s politics * The difficulty is this* This king 
of whom he speaks, this perfect man, is of no political importance because aa 
Aristotle makes clear in other passages the full monarchy, theabsolute monarchy 
in the best sense, is possible only at the beginning, at the dam of civil 
society, when they are founded* Philosophy, on the other hand, at least in its 
wimpletion, belongs rather to the dude than to the dawn of civil society* 

There is a conflict it would seem bet w e e n philosophy and the polls or in particular 
the democracy* What is behind that? Z suggest thia answer* The ultimate 
reason vhy Aristotle has reservations against even the best democracy is his 
certainty that the demos as demos is by nature op p ose d to philosophy* Only 
the gentlemen, the upper class, can be open to philosophy* can listen to the 
philosophers* This, I believe, is irrefutable* And here we understand some¬ 
what better the difference between the democracy of the city and modern democracy* 


Modem democracy presupposes a fundamental harmony between philosophy and 
the people* And this harmony is t ought to be brought about by universal enlighten¬ 
ment, nub lie schools in the American sense, adult education, and so on* Either 
by enlightenment, or else by philosophy or science relieving man*s misery through 
inventions and discoveries which everyone can recognize as salutary* This, 1 
believe, is of crucial importance* On the basis of the break with the Aris¬ 
totelian view of everything one oame to believe In the possibility of a simply 
rational society, a society each member of which would be of necessity perfectly 
rational ao that all would be united by fraternal friendship* And government 
of men, as distinguished from the administration of things, could wither away* 

This Marxist-anarchist form is of course only an ex t reme form* The form adopted 
b/ liberal democracy is of course a much mare mitigated form* But both views 
agree over against Aristotle in the view that there is a fundamental harmony 
between philosophy and the demos, and this view is denied by Aristotle* There¬ 
for^ this is the ultimate reason why Aristotle has a fundamental reservation 
against democracy and does not even leave it at this very reasonable democracy, 
Athens at its best, one could say, vfalch he reproduces in the Third Book of the 
Polities* X have to develop this theme of equality and inequality more next 
HmTIo repeat, one has to go back again beyond the merely political in order 
to understand Aristotle 1 3 Politics * let ms stats it differently and that may¬ 
be of some help for the discussion which we had before. 


difficulty for us is to understand the seaming dogaatiaa with which 
Aristotle asserts that the political is the authoritative element* TJhy should 
it not be the economic, the artistic, the religious, or what have you? In 
other words, Aristotle must somehow establish the authoritative character of 

Otherwise it tnuld be sheer prejudice, allhough a very plausibk 
™ aee ***** tTm our b **ef presentation on liberal 
f 1 ? A * h f w ~P arta * ther * ***** situations where Aristotle was manifestly 
:18 n °* uniwml] y true. But how does Aristotle establish 
the supffaaoy, the authoritative character of the political? How does he do that? 



In which region would we find this discussion? And then I would asy this 
discussion Is Identical with his discussion of nhiloaoohy* Aristotle con¬ 
tends that tiiere Is one and only one human activity which essentially trans¬ 
cends the polls, and that is the quest for truth, philosophy or soience—the 
distinction is not yet applicable in Plato and Aristotle* That is hla content¬ 
ion, and that takes also the place of much of what we call religion* Aristotle's 
concern with the divine, or the highest form of the concern with the divine, 
is knowledge of the divine, according to Aristotle, and that is philosophy or 
science* And whereas ae I said before, the cult, worship, prayer, and all 
this kind of things, they are for •••the Jurisdiction of the polls* If one does 
not understand what is for Aristotle the highest human perfection, one does 
not understand his over-all view of the polls* This view, that there is a 
fundamental tension between philosophers and the demos, or generalized, between 
philosophy and the polls, is I believe essential to the Platoirto-Aristoteliai 
view of political philosophy* And it is clearly in contrast to the modern 
view which from the very beginning, in various ways, assumed the fundamental 
harmony bet w een philosophy and the polls, either because philosophy is propter 
potentla, for the sake of power, for the sake of benefit to hisnan beings in 
the form of medicine, technology, and so on, sad therefore manifestly accept¬ 
able to the mass of people, or because universal enlightenment will bring about 
a perfect agreement between the speculators and the mass of the citizens* Yea? 

Qt In discussing the dlffemt approaches of Aristotle and Herodotus you 
mentioned that Aristotle's preoccupation with the question of itet is the 
good socie1y*«*the expression of ibid) is political organization, an! in contra¬ 
distinction to this you talked about Herodotus* descriptive method and the 
elements of the nature of men, accounts and stories, the conditions of the 
political* Now, in your discussion of how Aristotle understood the relation 
of the demos and philosophy, it seemed that this problem of the nature of men 
was used as a point of departure of analyst a, rather than thought of as a 
condition of politics* Perhaps there is no distinction, but—• 

At Oh, yes, but as in other oases, one can solve this by a distinction, and I 
trust that the distinction ihich I make is not an ad hoc distinction, by ihlch 
I try to get myself out of a hold into vhich I inadvertantly brought myself 
in what I said before* Biere are two kinds of accounts or stories, political 
accounts, or trans-political accounts* Die t ran apolitical accounts are either 
philosophic or scientific accounts, surely doeen't belong strictly speaking 
to the polls, or to the culture in question. But the political account, the 
account which is used for buttressing the political society in question, that 
Is of course in a way sub-political* 

Qt tTell, in the descriptive account there was one element called the natufee of 
man specifically^— 

At Sure, whether they were mountaineers, are they hardy people, tall people, 
short people, agile <r the opposite— 

Qt in other words, by nature of man he understands— 

At Die varieties, what kind of people are inhabiting this place* 

Qt Rather than the categories tiiich could be described as wealth or— 

At That would also come in, that would surely have to be considered, but that 
would be derivative from (a) nature and from (b) art* I mean, how do people 



become wealthy? They are not by nature wealthy. Either they must have some 
form of cleverness and they must have some sources of wealth, crafts, conmerce, 
or whatever it may be. Tea? 

Qt ' But if Aristotle speaks of the state as having a specific end, something 
which is both self-sufficiency and good, how can he make a distinction about 
what is above that end and below that end, the sub-political and the supr*- 
politioal? 

At I will try to explain that. Aristotle*s Politics is not a simple book. 

It is not even simple in the way in which Hobbes* Leviathan can be said to 
be a simple book. Aristotle makes all kinds of experiments, not in the sense 
of modem physics, but intellectual experiments. The city appears to begin 
with as it should appear to every one of ua most of the time, as a thing rtiich 
Is majestic, impressive. After all every one Is supposed to die for it. So 
the city must be something majestic* At first glance the city seems to be the 
highest, at least to the people whom Aristotle addressed. And therefore he 
gives the polls all the characteristics of the highest. It is a whole of which 
every one of us Is a part. It is by nature prior to the individual. Am 
individual who is nob a member of the polls-—he doesn't go quite this far, 

I overstate it deliberately—is like a hand cut off Aram the body, peado No 
longer a hand, no longer a human being. And of course the end of the polls 
is happiness in the highest sense. Now in the Seventh Book hs discusses happ¬ 
iness of the individual and the polls explicitly, and it appears that the high¬ 
est happiness is not that of practical life but of the theoretical life. Hence 
the city must be a philosophic community. Aristotle does not draw this conc¬ 
lusion, but he suggests it to us* And then let us look at what happens, and 
you will see that Aristotle is fully aware of tie fact that a city can never 
be a philosophizing community, and there can only be a reflection of philosoph¬ 
izing in the best city. And what la that reflection? That the city ie not 
Imperialistic or expansionist, is satisfied with its on • But the activity 
la of course not speculation or thinking. The highest type ruling the city 
are the gentlemen, are very nice people* But tfiat is the highest activity 
vhich is ascribed to them? And tint is even somewhat unfair, but Aristotle 
doesn't go b^rond that. VJhat is it what they do? Of course they go to war 
and are politically active men. That goes without saying. But Aristotle says 
that is only business, activity. But all business is for the sake of leisure. 
That do the gentlemen do in their leisure? And it is also made clear thA leisure 
is not relaxation, because relaxation is lower than business, relaxation being 
only the breathing space beta-men business. Leisure is higher, relaxation, 
business, leisure. Now what is the highest leisure activity of the gentlemen? 

That they listen to music, that they listen to the recital of poets, they look 
at paintings and statues. That la the maximum of speculation for the gentlemen. 
Now that is very nice and very good, but it is surely very far below that which 
Aristotle thought to be the highest activity of man. So you see the experiment 
with the view that the polls is higher than the individual simply fails. It 
succeeds to that extents every human activity other than philosophy la inferior 
to the polls. 

Qt Is there no attempt then in his thou^it to admit philosophy nonetheless 
needs to have certain physical sufficing? 

At There is no question. That is exactly the difficulty• Philosophy cannot 
be without the polls. That is clear, and I think that even the history of 



philosophy throughout the ages would show that when philosophy was not urban* 
didn't have an urban basis* It was not philosophy in Aristotle*s senses I 
mean the philosophy of the Middle Ages* the philosophy of the convents, was 
not what Aristotle meant by philosophy* Only when cities became leading again* 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries* where you had these d ty-slickers 
again, men like Descartes and the others* Ho, when you look at it, there is 
soraething to that* I mean* I like the countryside very much* but one must be 
fairs Philosophy needs the polls* And tie polls also needs philosophy# That 
is of course shown beautifully by Plato* more extensively than by Aristotle* 
but by Aristotle too 0 Very simple* The polls wants to be a good polls* wants 
to have the best laws and so on 0 But who can really give them the proper guid¬ 
ance towards the best? Philosophers* So the polls if it understands itself 
needs philosophy* "*hile they need one another without any question* they are 
also in a tension* That I think is the characteristic thesis of classical 
political philosophy* In the tradition* including the present day learned 
literature which claims to be critical of the tradition, this vl«r has never 
been questioned* But I think it is nevertheless wrong and ttat a deeper under¬ 
standing, not only of Plato and Aristotle but also of quite a few of the rep¬ 
resentatives of the tradition* If properly read* show that this was always 
the view, that there is a tension between the two* I don* t know whether I 
mentioned this in this class* I have to take it up in another connection* but 
I will already mention it now* 

At the end of the Ethics* Aristotle makes a transition to the Politics * 

By the way, that is something you should all read* the last chapter of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, n&ere he shows why, in addition to the E thics, a Politics 
is necessary* ifcxr rfiat is the argument there? The only passage where AriW 
to tie speaks of an older form of political science* older than Plato and Soc¬ 
rates* And these people* who were the first political scientists* he calls 
by a name which will be familiar to you* the Sophists* Now what did the Soph¬ 
ists say regarding politics? They said that political science is identical 
with rhetoric* And Aristotle said they are very wrong* not on the ground that 
rhetoric is superficial* and is only the art of speaking* and doesn*t enter 
into the substance* which Is also true, but thkt is not the point which Aristotle 
makes* Aristotle gives another reason* He says this somehow presupposes that 
persuasion is sufficient for the guidance of the cities* the political multitude* 
Unfortunately this is not the case* In the case of gentlemen* men who are by 
nature gentle and properly brought up, persuasion* praise* or abstention from 
praise* would be sufficient* But not in the case of other men* There you need 
coercion* Th-'.s is the objection of Aristotle to the Sophists* It is very 
strange compared with the ordinary view of the Sophists* T, r e have a parallel 
to that In Socrates* 

Socrates of course didn't write* and so we can have that only in Plato 
or in Xenophon* It so happens that this piece of information is in Xenophon* 
Xenophon told this story in his Anabasis, the story of his terrific exploits 
in Asia Minor* He was brought there by a friend called (Proaymus ?)* And 
Proxymus was a charming gentleman* a pupil of Gorgiaa, the loading teacher 
cf rhetoric* And PTOxyrms was wonderful at ruling gentlemen* when he only 
had to praise—well doneV—or to abstain from praise* not even to say 111 done* 
He needed to ssy nothing* But Then he was confronted with the tough soldiers 
it was hopeless* Now then we have on the other side Xenophon* the pupil not 
of Gorgias but of Socrates* who was first-rate In both respects# He could rule 
gentlemen as well as non-gentlemen* The same thing as at the end of the fithics* 



The true political science, the political science founded by So era tea, haa 
understood the recalcitrance of the polls to reason and even to persuasion. 

That I think is the point which I believe is cockle tely understated in the 
traditional and even the reining view, though it is very clear if one, reads 
the original authors* And because the polls is essentially recalcitrant to 
reason, while needing reason—that is the parado:jy of the polls—therefore 
there is a tension between the polls and philosophy and therefore all anar¬ 
chism or things approaching anarchism are absolute delusions. That I think 
is the most massive message of the classics. And that doesn* t mean stupid 
lousiness, for toughness sake, which every bully has. Of course not, but it 
means that in spite of the reminders of the lofty aim of human life and of 
civil society, we must never bo oblivious of this rock-bottom resistance to 
reason. Otherwise we dll make terrible mistakes both as speculators and as 
political mono I have to take tills up on a later occasion again, but I wanted 
to mention it already now so that you mill understand. To come back to this point. 

Aristotle does not dogmatically believe in the supremacy of the political 
life. He establishes it in this way. He establishes the supremacy of the 
political by an analysis of the relation of philosophy and society. Aie result 
is that philosophy, wisdom, which in another sense of the word of course includes 
such things as poetry and sculpture. Rut 1st us not complicate -things. Phil¬ 
osophy or wisdom is the only thing that transcends the polls. But apart from 
philosophy, the claim of the polls to supremacy is unchallenged. I hat is the 
Aristotelian view, which still doesn*t have to be true. We have to examine it. 

But first of all we must understand It. 
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(Lecture 10, 1 November 1561) 

We are discussing Aristotle* s posture towards democracy® This sxhject 
is important not only for us, the dtisane of a donocracy, but it is impor¬ 
tant from Aristotle*a point of view because dmocracy, while being on the 
one hand one political order among maiy, is of special importance, as I indi¬ 
cated last tins, I would like to give only one piece of corroborating evid¬ 
ence« In Plato*s dialogue Gorgias Gallicles presents a political via* which 
on the face of it is absolutely antt-democratia, the rule of the natural ruler 
who is by nature superior to everyone else, a tyrant* But Socrates says to 
Callicles, you are a lover of the demos* And he contrasts himself with Call- 
icles by saying of himself that he is a lover of wisdom* This fundamental 
cleavage between wisdom, philosophy, on the one hand, and the danos on the 
other, is the ultimate basis also of Aristotle*• attitude toward democracy, 
as I have tried to explain last time* Now the question of democracy is of 
course inseparable from the question of equality, although Greek democracy 
as we have seen does not assert equality simply, but only the equality of 
those who are free men. But nevertheless the issue of equality unqualified 
came up already in classical antiquity. The Aristotelian view Is that the 
ultimate justification of political inequality is natural inequality*. And 
the counter-thesis is of course that there is natural equality* 

Mow I believe we begin our discussion best by reminding ourselves of 
the beginning of the Declaration of Independence, the most famous statement 
about equality* "T’» hold these truths to be seT-evident i that all men are 
created equal} that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights} that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of ha&rimessj that 
to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed} that whenever any form of govern¬ 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute new govarnnwvt, laying its foundations on 
such principles and organising its powers in soah form, as to than diall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness*" The Declaration says that 
men are created equal, le«, that they are by nature equal, implying that all 
inequalities are due to human establishment* Per example, the distinction 
between rich and poor, that presupposes the institution of property, a human 
institution* This view, that all men are by nature equal, goes back to a very 
old tradition, from the Middle Ages, for example, in the famous verse, "Then 
Adam.** and 3ve span, where was then the gentleman?" In other words, all men 
are descended from the same couple, and are therefore ultimately brothers, 
equals* 'Die distinction between noble men and to men is a conventional distinct¬ 
ion* Or, the son of a king is born and dies In the same way as the poorest 
peasant* *nvi» view, as I say, is not only based on the Biblical account that 
all men are descended from the same couple. It is also found In classical 
antiquity among people who did not make such an assertion of the descent of 
men from the same ancestors* If we turn to the Declaration* AH men are 
equal* Equal in That respect7—because there are manifestly great inequal¬ 
ities, and »t merely political or social, but also natural* I moan, seme 
people are more beautiful than others, some are younger than others* And 
above all, some are more intelligent than others* The Declaration gives 
this answer* Surely they are equal in the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness* These lights—you know, the enumeration is not meant 
to be complete) it says among these are— but these and similar rights are 
the natural basis. They are suff icientfor distinguishing between legitimate 
and Illegitimate governments or societies* But a certain difficulty arises here* 
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Thomas Jefferson himself said in a letter to John Adams, a very well- 
known letter, later than he wrote the Declaration, "That fora of governs 
meat Is the best which provides the most effectually for the pure selection 
of the naturally best Into offices of the government*" How If they are nat¬ 
urally the beat, there Is natural inequality* The Declaration Is silent about 
that, this**»whlch Is of course of utmost political Importance* 

Vfe can also take the other difficulty, another difficulty* How what is 
to be done if without ary tyrannical action on the part of the government many 
men’s lives and happiness is Insecure, because, say, of extreme scarcity* 

This question was clearly Illustrated by Montesquieu in the following manner* 
Sir William Petty, perhaps the founder of political ©conony, but surely a pupil 
of Thomas Hobbes, had figured out the value of a human being in monetary terms. 
In connection with his political econosy* And Montesquieu said to this, what 
Sir William has done is to find out how ouch a healthy slave fetches In the 
slave market In Algiers* That is a purely onpirlcal matter* Montesquieu says 
that Sir William never figured out the value of an Englishman, but not nec¬ 
essarily of another man because there are countries where the value of a human 
being is much less, and in some places even approaches zero, and in sane cases 
even less than zero, you know. In a country where...or there Is a famine* Hew 
this is a serious question, are there not natural conditions in which the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness become meaningless, wholly 
independently of fundamental***? In brief, one must say that the statement 
of the Declaration of Independence Is Incomplete, and I think that everyone 
would admit that* 

But how do we caplets it? How can we find the full reasoning behind 
these brief statements? I think also there Is nothing secret about It* 

Everyone knows that the Influence of John Locke is very powerful on this 
first page of this Declaration, And It Is also very well known that an 
Interesting difference—Locke speaks of property, life, liberty, and property, 
ani the Declaration speaks of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness* 

And it is not totally uninteresting, if I may sey so in passing, to see where 
Jefferson got the notion of pursuit of happiness 0 By the way. Mason already 
did it in the Virginia Declaration of the Rights of Man, A writer on this 
subject, Chinard, I think he Is at Princeton, or at Johns Hopkins, made this 
very Interesting observation* He said that this doesn’t come from Europe, 
because the Europeans, an old people, are much too sophisticated or languid 
to apeak of happiness this way in rhich the young American frontier people 
believed in happiness* Unfortunately I suppose there are even some people 
nwr, who are not bom Frenchmen, who hold these views about the absolutely 
indigenous character of American political ideas* The thing is a little bit 
more complicated. Among the famous writers on public law whom e v ery educated 
American writer at that time knew, there was one called Christian TTolff, some¬ 
times spelled with one f only. And he is mentioned by Jefferson In his letters 
and so on* Hear as a matter of fact the ri^it of the pursuit of happiness is 
most clearly stated as a central conceit, one could say, of T/olff’s natural 
right. And If I may illustrate It for one moment, although it is In a way not 
pertinent to ay main subjeot, I think I should mention it, because it shows 
how fumy these things are* Hot to Illustrate what Do Iff meant by the right 
to the pursuit cf happiness, I give two examples* Han has by nature no right 
to defend the honor of God against blasphemers* There Is no natural ri£it to 
that, it can only be based on divine right. On the other hand man has the 
natural right to adorn his body* In other words, die rl^it to the pursuit of? 
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happiness has much more to do with the original versions of European rococo 
than with the American frontier* This only in passing* But surely however 
important this particular point of the pursuit of happiness may be, Locke's 
influence is surely much more important and manifest there* 

How what does Locke teach? Locke also teaches the equality of man* But 
Locke is more precise as a theoretician, as he is bound to be* Far Locke the 
fundamental right is the rl$it of self-preservation, which expands into the 
right of comfortable self-preservation* How all men are equal regarding the 
right of self-preservation, ie*, in the uost important respect* And therefore 
their inequality in other respects is less important and can rightly be dis¬ 
regarded* But Locke is not as clear on this sibject as his half'Heachar, his 
disowned teacher, Thomas Hobbes. And Hobbes teaches the equality of all men 
on the ground of self-preservation much mare powerfully than Locke does* 

Hie Hobbean element is really amaaing* All men arc by nature equal because 
every man can kill everybody else. The weakest man can kill the strongest, 
of course if he surprises him in his sleep, for example. But behind that is 
the power of harming and hurting, and the greatest harm is supposed to be 
killing* This establishes the fundamental equality which cannot be disregarded 
in t *ny political consideration and for Hobbes it means it is the most fund¬ 
amental consideration. There Is something else which we must add* Granted 
that every nan has equally the right to self-preservation, he has also the 
right to the means of self-preservation, otherwise the right would be futile* 
But then the question ari sea, that are the light means to self—preservetion? 
And here error may very well be possible* For example, someone may very well 
believe that a certain instrument, a natural instrument, is good for killing 
his enany, and it proves to be a broken reed, a most useless means for self- 
preservation* And another recognizes imediately what wood or stone would 
be useful fer the purpose* So the question is, judgnent is needed for disc¬ 
overing the right means* And here Hobbes makes the extraordinary decision 
which has immense influence up to the present day although now it is no longer 
an the surface* Hobbes say everyone is the judge of the means to his self- 
preservation, regardless of whether he is a good judge cr a bad judge* The 
traditional view, the Aristotelian view, was, of course, the man of common 
sense, the man of practical wisdom, he is the judge. But Hcbbes argues, very 
comuon-sensloally, that the wise man, the practically wise man, has much less 
interest in the self-preservation of the fool than the fool himself. So that 
while the wise man would be the better judge, he would not have the incentive, 
whereas the fool has at least incentive. And therefore Hobbes says that is a 
key point, the judgment of tlie means to self-preservation belongs by nature 
to each* And infinite consequences follow from that* 

■ 

I mention wily one more point* The key thesis of Rousseau, by which he 
opposes Hobbes and to some extent also Locke, is that this right to judge of 
the means of self-preservation, which belongs by nature to each, must be 
preserved within civil society, which Hobbes never said* Because Hobbes was 
perfectly satisfied with absolute monarchy* That means that the natural right 
to judgment must be preserved within civil society, ie*, the only form of 
polity which is in accordance with natural right is democracy. In democracy 
every member of society preserves the right to judge of the moans* Tb judge 
of the means in a civil society is singly the right to participate in legis¬ 
lation, because the laws are the final decision as to That are the right means 
of self-preservation* 
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But to cons back to the point at which I left off* The Declaration of 
Independence is, as I say, an elliptical statement, and one would ham to gp 
much deeper into the whole tradition in order to see shat the thesis of 
natural equality. Which Aria to tie rejects, means* 

A. % 

By the way there is also a school of thought, as we can say, which is 
characterized by the following assertion* Plato and Aristotle of course 
asserted the natural inequality of man* But after then, thanks to A Inl¬ 
ander 7 3 conquest of the Persian Empire, and the destruction of the polls, 
a new way of thinking emerged, which was no longer particularly Greek but 
universal* This found its expression in the doctrine of the natural equal¬ 
ity of all men* A certain philosophical school is credited with that* The 
school is the Stoic school, the Stoa* This is underlying the large werk by 
the Brothers Carlyle, History of Political Thought in the YTest* six volumes, 
where you find, so to say, all quotations from laie antiquity throughout the 
Middle Ages, in which natural equality Is asserted* But the trouble is that 
these statements are usually limited to the simple assertion, in later times, 
all men are by nature equal, which occurs somewhere in Roman Lot texts, and 
which in itself doesn't mean more than for example, slavery, that no man is 
by nature a slave* Slavery is sinqsly a human institution* Tie know much too 
little shout this dootrine to be able to say azything* Per example. In the 
Stoics, I think there is no evidence of that* It would be beautiful it 
there were always such a harmony between great political and social changes 
like Alexander's conquest of the Hear East and a radical change In polltloal 
philosophy* But there is no evidence for that* There is no reason to believe 
that the Stoics believed In the natural equality of man* 

How let me however return to Aristotle* For Aristotle polltloal inequality 
is ultimately Justified by natural inequality among men* Some men are by nature 
the rulers, and others are by nature the ruled* This fact, what Aristotle takes 
to be a fact, paints in its turn to the inequality which permeates nature as a 
whole* The whole as an ordered whole consists of beings of different rank, 
inanimate, plants, brutes, nun* In man the soul is by nature the ruler of the 
body, and the mind is the ruling part of the soul* These things are developed 
in the beginning of the P p lltlcs * On the basis of this, thoughtful men are 
said to be the natural rulers of the thoughtless ones* Hew there was prior 
to Aristotle, the best known la the Sophist Antiphcn—fragnenta of him have 
cams to light only in our century* And he said, for example, all men are by 
nature equal* But be gives an argument* And the arguments are taken from the 
fact that we all breathe, digest, and so on* Now it is obvious that this true 
observation does not meet Aristotle's argument, because Aristotle was concerned 
with the inequality regarding intellect and thinking* But there is another 
egalitarian argument of which we have an Indication, only an indication, a 
partial Indication, but a very important one, in Plato's dialogue Timaeua h Is, 
which you should read* 

I try to explain that* This argument In favor of egalitarian!am starts 
from morality and from Its implications* TJhen -we pots moral judgments. Than 
we praise good man or good actions, and blame bad men and bad actions, we 
presuppose that a man's actions are In his p ower* Vfe make him responsible for 
them* And ultimately we even make him responsible far his being a good man 
or a bad man* He could have become a good man If he had taken the trouble, 
the famous phenomenon called moral responsibility* Now what does this mean? 

In making such statements, we presuppose that prior to the eaceroise of his 



will, op by nature, all men are equal in respect to the possibility of 
becoming good or bad* There is an equality of opportunity in this respect* 

And near this seems to be the hipest respect, morality* And therefore this 
egalitarianism has am entirely different standard than egalitarianism based 
on the fact that animal and vegetative functions are everywhere the same* 

But here is the difficulty* A man’s upbringing or the conditions in rhich he 
lives seem to affect ver y greatly, if not decisively, hie potentiality of 
his becoming or being good or bad* In an ago of social legislation it is 
not necessary to belabor this paint* Sore one Is brought up in a slum dist¬ 
rict 0 He would seem to have a lesser chance of becoming a good man than if 
he is brought up under mare favorable conditions* How can one maintain man’s 
moral responsibility in the face of the unfavorable conditions which molded 
him? One must make him responsible for these conditions* Be himself must 
have willed the conditions, which then, as it were, conpel him to act badly* 

More generally, the apparent inequality among men in respect of morality, must 
be due to human fault* This is also indicated, thougi very simply, in the 
Second Book of Plato* a Republic* Moral Judgment as we constantly practice 
it, seems then to lead up to - the postulate that a god concerned with Justice 
has created all men equal as regards their possibility of becoming good or 
bad* One cannot leave it at that because if all men are created by a god 
out of matter, then the matter might create a difficulty and be responsible 
for a certain fundamental inequality of man* Therefore one would have to 
postulate creation out of nothing by an ocnipotent god, who as such must be 
omniscient, in other words the absolutely sovereign God of the Bible* And 
therefore i t would seem that the doctrine of equality, of natural equality, 
would be of Biblical rather than of Greek philosophic origin* 

But then if we turn to such a great authority in these matters as Thomas 
Aquinas, we see that this is by no means the case* Thomas Aquinas teaches 
that even in the state of innocmee, if it had lasted, man would have been 
unequal regarding Justice, and there would have been government by the superior 
over the inferior men* Thorns faces the questiont is this not unjust that God 
created men unequal? He says that God is not unjust In creating beings of 
unequal rank, and in particular men of unequal rank, since the eqality of Just¬ 
ice has its place in retribution, moaning someone has committed a murder* 
Regardless of who he was, he must be punished. But equality has no place in 
creation, which is an act not of Justice but of liberality, and is therefore 
perfectly compatible with the inequality of gifts, of free gifts* God does 
not owe arythtng to his creatures, and therefore he can distribute his gifts 
as he pleases* Therefore it Is by no means self-evident that the Biblical 
teaching leads to a teanMwg of natural equality among men* 

That then is the issue, if we disregard popular tracts and this kind of 
thing, and turn to the highest level of the discussion? On the high level 
of the tradition, the predominant view was In p re-^aodem times natural inequality* 
Needles# to say, stated by Itself that is as inoocplete as the assertion of 
natural inequality* But still, that was the starting point* what happened 
in modern times is of course what you find in such famous teachers as Hobbes 
and Locke, the assertion of natural equality* But this is not so revealing 
as the following point* Granted that men are by nature unequal* Is this 
necessarily politically decisive? That is the question* Do you see what we 
imply if we say men are by natxre unequal in the important respect? They 
they must also be treated as unequal in political society. Tie suppose that 
nature is respectable, to put it very simply* That if nature is not respectabi ? 
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Perhaps equality need not be natural* Perhaps equality must be conventional, 
to use the old opposition* I vd.ll develop that* 

Rousseau is the name of whom I must speak in the first place* According 
to Rousseau the establishment of o ivil society means the substitution of conv¬ 
entional equality for natural inequality. By nature men are unequal, regard* 
ing strength, intelligence, and what have you* But civil society treats them 
as equal* Equality before the law, and not according to nature* And the 
social contract, which creates society, is the basis of morality, of moral 
freedom or autonomy* And in addition for Rousseau the practice of moral vir¬ 
tue, the fulfillment of our duties toward our fellow men, and not theoretical 
understanding, is the one thing needful* I will only mention the decisive 
step along this line which was taken after Rousseau* Is it a man*s moral 
duty to respect the natural inequality, is it man* s moral duty to obey any 
law which a man has not imposed an himself? Ibis was the way in which Kant 
formula ted Rousseau 1 s central point, and this became decisive far much later 
thought* Hie natural order is as such not respectable* Ho law can bind man 
which does not originate in man* s reason* A merely imposed law, imposed by 
nature, cannot be binding, cannot be morally binding* Hie moral law demands 
frets each virtuous activity* That is to say, the full and uniform development 
of all faculties and their exercise jointly with other man* But such a develop¬ 
ment of all faculties is not possible as long as everyone is crippled as a 
consequence of the inequality and ultimately of the division of labor* It is 
therefore the moral duty to contribute to the establishment of a society 
wliich is radically egalitarian and at the same time at the highest level of 
human development* In such a society, which is rational precisely because it 
is not natural, that is to say because it has wen the decisive battle against 
nature, it has conquered nature, everyone is of necessity happy, if happiness 
is indeed unobstructed virtuous activity. It is a society which therefore has 
no longer aiy need for coercion, because if everyone is happy by doing the 
socially good tiling there is no need far coercion. This thought was developed 
partly prior to Marx by the German philosopher Fichte, but then in the fullest 
form by Marx where you all know it* So here the question of natural inequality 
has cample tely vanished. Sure all men are by nature unequal* But natural 
inequality will be overcome and is in the process of being overcome by the 
whole social or historical process. 

There is this difficulty here, looking at the problem entirely from this 
angle* There are undototedly relics of natural inequality up to the present 
day, but natural inequality, we are not speaking of the merely social ones. 

And this natural ineqislity is transmitted by toe natural process of procrea¬ 
tion* But, and this is the hope of Marxism, these inequalities will gradually 
disappear because, as we can hope, the acquired faculties can also become inhe¬ 
rited faculties* And then, naturally, you would, I believe, Btill need in 
addition very highly developed eugenic science an d praotice, and which would 
in itself be wholly ineffective without considerable coercion, because it so 
happens that people sometimes fall in love with other people who are eugenically 
not necessarily the best for than* But disregarding these difficulties, the 
key point which I would like to mention is this* The typical modern egalitarian¬ 
ism is not based on the principle of natural equality* It admits natural inequal¬ 
ity, but it asserts that it 13 the task of society to establish an ultimate equal¬ 
ity* And the basis of that is a certain notion of the moral duty of man to 
treat every human being equally, equally with a view to the dignity of human beings. 



'tow this brings 39 to another subject about which X have to say some¬ 
thing and thsn we can have a discussion. For Aristotle, as you will have 
seen, natural inequality is a sufficient justification for tho fact thA 
the city is a non-egalitarian society. The city is by nature, as Aristotle 
says, which means that the city is natural to man. Then men found cities, 
they only execute what their nature inclines them to. Men are by nature incl¬ 
ined to tho city because they are by nature inclined to happiness ie», to 
living together in a-manner which satisfies the needs of their nature in pro¬ 
portion to the natural rank of these needs, meaning paying lees attrition to 
the lower needs than to the higher needs. The city, one is tempted to say, 
is the only association which is capable of being dedicated-to the life of 
excellence. Uiia is roughly the beginning of Aristotle's Poll tics . Man is 
the only earthly being inclined toward happiness, and he is capable of hapj>- 
iness. This is due to the fact that he is the only animal who possesses 
reason or speech, or which strives toward seeing tr knowing far its own sake, 
or whose soul is somehow all things, as Aristotle puts it* Man is a micro¬ 
cosm, is a later formulation. Man 3» the only being within the whole w hi oh 
is open to the whole, to every part of the whole. There is a natural harmony 
between the whole and the human mind. Man is quasi-waant to see, to under¬ 
stand the whole. Man would not be capable of happiness if the whole of ifoich 
he is a part were not friendly to man, Man could not live if mature did not 
supply him with food and his other wantSo Mature has made, as Aristotle has 
put it in the First Book of the Poll tics, nature has made if not all a nimal s 
at least most of them for the sake of' man, althou^i not necessarily exclusively 
far that purpose, so that man acts according to nature if he captures or kills 
the animals useful to him. This is somehow the background of Aristotle, and 
absolutely essential to his political philosophy. 

Mow one may describe this view of the relation of man to the lihole as 
optimism. Mow optimism as a word had originally a very precise meaning. Today 
it means simply sanguine. If someone is sanguine regarding the recovery from 
his illness or whatever crisis he may be in, we say he is an optimist. Opti¬ 
mist meant originally almost the opposite* It meant the view that this world 
is the best of all possible worlds. Leibniz is the originator of this view 
in these terms, but it was applied to all kinds of things. But in a way Aris¬ 
totle is in this sense an optimist, lhe world is the best possible world. 

That doesn't mean there are no evils. There are plenty of them. But we have 
no right to assume that tie evils with which the world abounds, and especially 
the evils which originate in human folly, could have been absent without bringing 
about still greater evils. Man has no right to complain and to rebel. That 
is the simple practical implication, Oils, in Aristotle's view, implies that, 
as ha puts it, that the nature of man is enslaved In many ways, so that only 
very few men, aid even those not always, can achieve happiness, or the highest 
freedom of which man is by nature capable. A further consequence is that the 
city dedicated to excellence, truly dedicated to excellence, is to say the 
least extremely rare according to Aristotle. Chance rather than hanan reason 
seems to be responsible for the various laws laid down by men. So in spite 
of theay; qualifications, which are Indispensable, it is nevertheless true that 
Aristotle ultimately asserts life, human life, la goad. Hot In every case, 
there are people in infinite raisary, for whom it would be better to be dead, 
perhaps, but life as such. It is better that there are living beings, it la 
better that there are men, it is better that there is a world, than if there 
would be none. 



How this view WS3 by no means universally accepted® Aristotle was 
cancelled to defend Me view of happiness against tbs poets’ assertion 
that the divine is eh7icus of man’s happiness, or bears malice to man 0 
Aristotle did not take very seriously this assertion. But be says it is 
impossible that beia ( *B higher than san, ie., more intelligent than nan, 
should be such lew fools as to be envious of Ban. That is all that Aris¬ 
totle has to say on this subject* 

Later on, however, this view, in a radically modified form, became very 
powerful* It was assarted, by certain heretics of the early Christian era, 
and this nay go back even bqrond the origins of early Chid, stianity—-it is a 
wsy of thinking which has been called by some people Gnosticism, especially 
since Mr* Voegelin’s book is based on the doctrine that modern political thought 
is f undamen tally a modified Gnosticism, Now this assertion regarding Gnost¬ 
icism,* .which was stated first by Hans Jonas, first in German and then in an 
English work, and Voegelin continued tiat, in a characteristic way* TJhat 
does this mean? I mean lamby no means sure that one can call that vhola 
thing Gnosticism, but I am more interested in the identity of the view than 
in the label* The whole as we know it is the work of an evil god or a demon, 
as distinguished from the good or the highest god. The most famous represent¬ 
ative of that view Is Llardon, a Christian heretic of the aeeond or third cen¬ 
tury, Bence, if this is true, if the world is the work of m evil demon, the 
and toward which man is inclined as a part of the visible whole, or by nature, 
that end cannot be good. Obviously, If the whole of nature is fundamentally 
bad, no natural end of man can be good. Now this view presupposes of course 
that man possesses knowledge of true goodness, as distinguished from so-called 
natural goodness, How can he say that this world is evil if ho doesn’t have 
a standard which cannot stem from this world? Because everything steaming 
from this world is of course evil, according to this view, T7e cannot know 
true goodness by its natural powers, but this means, however, also, that the 
alleged knowledge of true goodness lacks cogency. There is no way of proving 
that* Some man comes up and says so*** 

Let us therefore turn to the modem criticism of Aristotle’s principle, 
which has something to do with that ancient view, but in a very limited way* 

How it is frequently said that the new anti—Aristotelian view of the seventeenth 
century is characterized by the rejection of final causes, teleology. This 
Is true but it is not sufficient, because there were classical thinkers, the 
Epicureans are the most famous example, who also rejected final causes, and 
yet did not deny, as the modern anti-Aristotelians did, that the good life is 
the life according to nature, or, as Epicurus put it, nature has made the 
necessary -things easy to supply* That is exactly what Aristotle says. The 
same optimism* Now let us consider again Aristotle* s saying that our nature 
is enslaved in many ways. One can d raw the following conclusion from that, 
that nature is not a kind mother, otherwise she had not enslaved us, but a 
harsh stepmother* In other words, that the time mother of man is not nature* 
T/hat is peculiar of this modern thought which I an trying to sketch now, is 
not tins conclusion by itself, but the subsequent resolve to liberate man by 
his own sustained effort from that natural enslavement* Aristotle says that 
nature enslaves us in many ways* Can't help it. In modern times some people 
said that then we must liberate ourselves from that environment* This resolve 
finds Its telling expression in the demand for the conquest of nature, TThen 
you speak of conquest of nature you Imply that nature is an eneny which has 
to be conquered, Accordingly, science oeases to be contemplation of a noble. 



beautiful whole, and becomes the handmaid devoted to the relief of nan 1 s 
estate* We fight nature to improve the lot df man. Science is new said 
to be for the sake of power. Hobbes. Ie. a for putting at our disposal 
the means for achieving our natural ends, say self-preservation, including 
food and so on* But how do we get it? Ho kind nature gives it to us. We 
have to get it by hard work, by the transformation of nature. Hot?, these 
natural aids can in this stage no longer include any mere knowledge for its 
own sake, that ceases to be. The natural ends are reduced to comfortable self- 
preservation. Man as the potential conqueror of nature stands outside of nature. 
This presupposes that there is no natural harmony between the human mind and 
the whole. The belief in such a natural harmony appears from now on as a wish 
for it or a good-natured assumption, a naivete, as the usual word is. We 
must counter with the possibility that ths world is the work of an evil demon, 
bent on deceiving us about himself, the world, and ourselves* by means of 
the faculties with rtiich he supplies us. Did you ever hear of this strange 
assertion? It is at the beginning of modern philosophy* Descartes, the First 
Meditation. Meditation on First Philosophy. Mow Descartes was not an idle 
dreamer of fan'iaaiic' possibiliE'ea. He said it doesn't make any difference 
whether you speak of such an evil demon or whether you speak of a blind natural 
necessity. If we are the work of a blind natural necessity, which is utterly 
indifferent as to whether the natural necessity ever becomes known, same thing. 
In other words, the world which is now generally accepted. There is a natural 
process of evolution, or whatever it is called, ultimately going back to some 
purely physical and chemical processes, and this process has not the slightest 
interest in becoming known to itself, ie«, in producing beings who can know 
that process. There is no shred of evidence according to this view for any 
natural harmony between the human mind and the world* Surely we have no right 
to trust in our natural faculties. Extreme skepticism is required. I can 
trust only what is entirely within ny control, and these are the concepts which 
we consciously make, and of which we do not claim more than that they are our 
constructs* In other words, everyone is free to define his key concepts as 
he pleases. He doesn't say they are true* He only says that is the way I 
am going to use this term. Of course we need in addition naked data as they 
impress themselves upon us, and of which we do not claim more than that we 
are conscious of them without having made them* The knowledge which we need 
for the ocn^ueat of nature must be dogmatic. It cannot be skeptical. But 
its dogoa+jbSm must be based on extrema skepticism. This synthesis of doenh* 
atism aru skepticism which we can classically observe in Descartes eventually 
takes the form of an infinitely progressive science, as a system of confirmed 
hypotheses, which remain exposed to revision ad infinitum. This was tbs 
consequence of die denial of the harmony between man and the whole, and there¬ 
fore the harmony between human knowledge and the whole* 

But what are die moral and political consequence®? Ultimately natural 
onds are impossible. There are ends which man has by nature, but why should 
they be good? The mere fact that they are natural doesn't prove any more that 
they are good. In the early stage it was relatively simple. Such people like 
Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes said there are natural ends, of course, self-preserv¬ 
ation. And the whole process of conquering nature is in the service of these 
natural ends, of relieving man's estate from hunger, disease, and so on. But 
That about these ernia themselves? They are as natural and therefore as ques¬ 
tionable as every other natural thing. An interesting intermediate stage is 
the term coined at that moment, in the seventeenth century* the state of nature. 



The basis or civil society Is the state of nature, and that is In a way the 
standard for civil 3ociety® Bat state of nature which would have meant in 
classical times a state of perfection, -shore wan is completed, new means a 
state of the utmost imperfection, The state of nature, in Hobbes’ formla, 
is the state of aar of everybody against everybody. Mart is not by nature 
social. Only because nature compels man to avoid death as the greatest evil 
can nan compel himself to become and to be a citizen, The end is not something 
totrard which man is inclined, as he ia according to the older view, but some* 
thing toward which he is by nature compelled. More precisely, the end does 
not beckon man, but it must be invented by man, so that he can escape from 
his natural misery. Nature supplies man with an end in this stage still, but 
only negatively* Mature tells him from what to run away, not toward what ha 
is moving. In Locke* a doctrine, it is pain, not pleasure, which guides him. 

This is, however, only an intermediate stage, where tha na-ftml «nd a** a rn«ri— 
tivo aid is replaced by a purely negative end* I said tha end must be invented, 
what do I mean? Let ua take the simple and clear Hobbean scheme. By merely 
knowing that the state of nature Is the state of misery I know that X must 
get out of it. But I do not have a clear positive notion where should I turn 
to* How do I get the positive goal? Now tills positive goal is no longer* an 
order according to nature. This positive goal takes on now the character of 
a mere human invention, of a mere human project, Man considering his natural 
misery devises a scheme, and that is the only way in which the good order 
exists* it Is not natural, 

I would like to develop this a bit clearer. According to Aristotle, man 
is by nature meant far the life of human excellence. And this end is universal 
in the sense that no man* s lif e can be understood or seen as what it is except 
in the light of that end. But this end is vezy rarely achieved, A natural 
question, Must there not be a natural obstacle to the life of human excell¬ 
ence as Aristotle understood it if it is so rarely achieved? Can life be the 
life according to nature if it is so rarely achieved? lb discover a truly 
universal end of man as man one must seek primarily not for the kind of natural 
laws as they were understood by the Aristotelian tradition, and which are per¬ 
haps more frequently transgressed than observed. We must seek for a new kind 
of natural laws, of laws which no one can transgress, because everyone is com¬ 
pelled to a at according to these laws. Now laws of the latter kind, laws which 
cannot be transgressed, as little as the laws governing the movements of the 
planets, this it was thou^it would be the solid basis of a new kind of normative 
laws, normative laws which can of course be transgressed, but are much less 
likely to he transgressed than the normative laws preached up by the tradition. 
The new kind of normative laws, which are now developed, did no longer claim 
to be natural laws proper* They were rational laws, in contradistinction to 
natural laws* That is the status of these laws in Hobbes, and in fact also 
in Locke* Now these laws, these normative laws, allegedly based on untran&~ 
gressable natural laws, eventually became ideals. Ideals being distinguished 
from laws because they are not laws* There is sane element of voluntariness 
and even arbitrariness in that* The ideal exists only by virtue of human 
reasoning, or of human figuring out, in contradistinction to the natural end 
as Aristotle understood it, which is something which in one way or another 
exists by itself, I believe— (End of Side I) 

—and we have then a discussion. Let me try to summarize the point. If ure 
start from the difference regarding democracy, we come bade ultimateV to the 
question of natural inequality and natural equality, and this with respect 



to the status of nature* Is the fact of natural inequality of decisive impo¬ 
rtance for the moral’ and political life of man, or is it not? 'Chat depends 
clearly on the moral relevance of nature * The charac teris tlea .Tly modern 
answer is that mature does not have this respectability which it had far 
classical thoughto Nature is not good, as in a way it was according to the 
classical scheme, and, in a modified way of cotorse, according to the Biblical 
schass* Toward the end of the Creation, God saw vfcat he had created, and every- 
thing was very good® Therefore with this radical change, the norms of man 
must be understood in a radically new way* They can no longer be understood 
as natural ends and they can also no longer be understood as natural laws in 
the sense in which Thomas Aquinas* for example, speaks of natural laws* We 
have instead laws of reason in contradistinction to natural laws* In the 
medieval view you can say the laws of reason and the natural laws are the same* 
Here the laws of reason are understood to be in opposition to the natural 
lair, and eventually the laws of reason becane something which we can beat call 
ideals* norms which have no b as is whatever in nature* This is purely accidental, 
if someone is interested in that* And which also do no longer have this 
cogency steaming from reason* V/hat is that to which ideals in the nineteenth 
and twentieth century sense of the term owe their authoritative character? 
Neither to their naturalness nor to their reasonability* Very frequently 
when people speak of ideals today they use the term imagination* Ideals are 
somehow products of imagination, of some creative act, whatever it may be, 
surely no longer nature or reason* The detailed history of these things is 
very complex* But I think I would first like to see If I have made myself 
understood regarding the main points* Yes? 

Qt You mentioned in passing the different terras of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century thought that had relevance to this idea* I wonder if you could really 
say that Rousseau felt that there was an taegality of nature* And if you were 
to say this with a great deal of conviction, than you might perhaps point to a 
wor£ or to a passage in a work* 

A 3 In Rousseau? 

Qt Yes* 

A* But what does it mean that civil society establishes conventional equality 
instead of natural inequality? Does it not presuppose that the order of rank 
between nature and convention is completely changed, whereas according to the 
older view the natural is much higher than axything conventional? How the 
conventional is much higher than the natural* 

Qs This seems to ms to be the fundamental problem in Rousseau, namely, yes, 

I agree with you that civil society does establish conventional equality, but 
so far as Rousseau is concerned, in contradistinction to Hobbes and to Locke, 
there does not really, and I am really pressed to find anything in his work, 
where he would say that nature or the state of nature or any form of natural 
living does enter into his schone* 

Ai Tihat Rousseau says in his long historical account in the Discourse on Ineq¬ 
uality is that he says this natural inequality did not exist at the veiylSegSw- 
ri£ng* But what does tMs mean? At the very beginning men were a kind of chim¬ 
panzees, so to speak* These were beings without ary reason, without any 



speech, without anything specifically human* There they were equal* But who 
cares for that? Thar moment men developed, the development of man la identical 
with the development of inequality, according to the second Discourse* 

Q: There ia one point, though, where this breaks down* I am thinking of, if 
you take into account the Second Discourse* you also have to take into account 
his work on the origin of language, where he describes this vary beautiful 
sdene of how man, the two beings come together, the young man and the young 
woman* In the state of complete happiness there is no inequality* It is 
only when men are in groups which would be by most terms, societies— 

At But the trouble is that the problem of inequality and of inequality only 
axlisee when men live in groups* If you live saaewhers in tie Rooky Mountains 
in absolute isolation, where there are no possible terms of comparison, you 
are equal or unequal as you see fit* It doesn* t make ary difference* How 
in the situation of two human beings in love that in a way excludes the whole 
problem of equality, because while they may be aware of their inequality, I 
suppose they are of a different sex, for example, that somehow doesn't create 
any difficulty because they don't, at least at certain stages of this relation 
which you all know from the literature, they are not cencemed with ruling and 
being ruled* Do you believe that one can express a statement of Rousseau's 
views in ten minutes or an hour? That ia perfectly clear* If the class would 
permit toe ten minutes silent meditation, I oould give a lecture on Rousseau, 
and could show to you what is the difficulty you have in mind* Rousseau saw 
very well, after having taught with the greatest emphasis that the state of 
nature is a sub—human state, he said also in a way we must return to nature* 

That is the famous difficulty of Rousseau* In other words, he saw that a mere 
rebellion against nature, which he demanded, and do you know these things where 
he was attacked by Burke, that the citizen as citizen comes into being by virtue 
of a complete break with the natural man* And Burke said, with soma Justice, 
that the terrible bestialities of Jacobinism can be traced to this fact, the 
kill i n g of the natural emotions in favor of the hundred per-cent dedication 
to the polls in the most extreme Spartan-Roman sense* Rousseau saw that this 
i3 not absolutely sufficient, but this what he detnanded,regarded as possible 
beyond the state, was the life of a certain type of individuals, a very fe® 
men, of idiom he knew one of these best of course, that was himself* This would 
be the truly natural man who is not sub-human, but, as It were, beyond conv¬ 
ention* The difference here between Rousseau and Plato and Aristotle would 
come out particularly, only in a more subtle way than in the political realm* 

He calls this man the c ontanpla tive man* But his contemplation has so to say 
nothing to do with inquiry, with investigation. This contemplative life is, 
as one cam say provisionally, a kind of nysticism. Sure, sure that is there* 
Rousseau wanted to return to classical antiquity, that is written large on 
every page* TJhat he did at least as much as return to antiquity was to 
radicalize modem philosophic thought as it had been developed by the thinkers 
of the seventeenth century in an anti-classical maimer* That is a bit comp¬ 
licated, and that is a somewhat unfair demand, that one be able to mnWt the 
very complex things very simple. That cannot be done* I believe tint That 
I said about Rousseau in this context was absolutely Justified* 

Qt The only place where I would hang the distinction is that if you were to 
talk of the man of nature, then, fine, That you said would be true* But you 
talked about the man that he really attempted to put forth, then there is a 
distinction to be made* 
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A* Tea, there are vary great oomplicaticna, I grant you that, but I still 
say no one baa emphasized the radically conventional character of society as 
such aa Rousseau does* But with this difference* You can say that the so- 
called Sophists said the same thing* But the value judgments differ* Rousseau 
sees the dignity of man linked up with the dedication to those conventions, 
and not merely turning one 1 s back on it, or one 1 s eorploiting it* Hie whole 
moral farvor of Rousseau, of the citizen, cannot be disregarded* Rousseau 
is cue of the richest sen, for good or ill* You can say ‘the whole prcfolsa 
which animated men in the late eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth century was Rousseau' s problem.. The anarchists as well as the 
iaolizers of the state, especially in Genaary, both trace themselves with 
equal right to Rousseau* The point is not that Rousseau was a confused man* 

He was a singularly unconfused nan, but he assumed, he was sure that there is 
a .fundamental tsnsLon between nature and convention which cannot be bridged, 
arari where a simple solution, either simply in favor of nature, or simply in 
favor of convention, is impossible* I don't believe one can change that* 

But we cannot go on with th^» Tea? 

Qt I would like to raise two questions, both of vhich relate to this conflict 
between man and nature* The first starts with the point you made about Des¬ 
cartes* Hy question is is it necessary or even possible to read this into 
Descartes* ’That Descartes was talking about was essentially a problem of per¬ 
ception, how man perceives nature* It isn't that Descartes sees something out 
there in nature that is evil* Rather he finds the problem in man's capability 
of perceiving what is out there* 

Ai I can only say that one can say that* But it is infinitely poorer than 
what Descartes himself said* Descartes was concerned not with perception* 

He was concerned, as all philosophers formerly were, with the knowledge of 
the Thole, of all things* And he believed, however, that hitherto all phil¬ 
osophers went about it in the wrong way* Ihey had a naive trust, you could 
say, which he tiling was unwarranted* In other words he says that the old 
skeptical arguments against knowledge have been unrefuted, and the only way 
out, to get certain knowledge in the face of skeptic!an, la to grant the truth 
of the most extreme skeptical arguments, and show that out of the bowels of 
that very skepticism absolute certainiy will emerge* And that was the famous 
discovery of the -thinking ego, the I think therefore I am as the absolute basic 
certainty* And that is really the absolutely central event* All what Locks 
and the English empiricists did 3tern from that* Locke himself said, the way 
of ideas, he identified that with Descartes' point* The starting point is 
the ego with its ideas* The notion of Descartes was of course not to leave 
it at that, don't do something like a so-called epistemology, but to make this 
the basis of the true metaphysics, the true science of the whole* One loses 
the substance of Descartes by such a formulation* Descartes tried to bring 
about a complete reformation or revolution of the human mind, of science, or 
knowledge, or however you call it* Of course he didn't believe in that evil 
demon* But that he used him as a***for bringing out the justification for 
absolute skepticism is not accident* And he says in a certain context, forget 
about this evil danon* Gall it natural necessity* Hie same conclusion follows* 
If our thoughts are merely the products of physical, chemical, and whatever 
actions, how can there be truth under such conditions? Hew can there be truth? 
Daves cannot be true or false* Human thoughts can bo true or false* Hew is 
this possible? I would say a true history of modern thought would be to under¬ 
stand the way from Descartes ego cogito to what Kant did with that, because 
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for Kant it happnsos, Kant is confronted with the same prcfc Iannis the think¬ 
ing ego the fundamental phenomenon* Kant says that closer analysis shows that 
it is the willing, the moral ego which is the absolute basis* These abstract 
formulae contain our true history* This lady, yes? 

Qt In this connection, are you saying it is essential to the Aristotelian 
formula t±on that there are certain ends or an order in nature, and that they 
are good? 

Ax Surely, that they are good, but the general point is that this order is 
in itself good, and therefore also the natural ends of men in particular are 
good* If you knew that this is the natural end of man, you know that it is 
30 cd, for /iris to tie* Tfoereas for Kant, to take the clearest case, the ques¬ 
tion begins there* Tvhy whould the natural be good? The same shows in the 
so-called epistemological question* Is there a natural harmony between the 
human mind and the whole? And Aristotle says, yes, there in, otherwise there 
would be no knowledge possible* And one can say that modern epistemology 
tries to show the possibility of knowledge on the premise that there is no 
natural harmony® One sees that, by the way, already in Bacon, who trios to 
look for how to ranedy the natural disharmony between the human mind and the 
whole* One consequence of course is that knowledge is not knowledge of the 
whole* Knowledge is strictly speaking the development of hypotheses or free 
constructs* You know? Y/ell, they can be validated or invalidated, but the 
hypothesis does not directly express what is* 

Qx TJe11, what I have in mind actually is that if it is not possible to confirm 
the fact tisfc there is an order of nature, and that there are natural ends, than 
I a till don*t see the relevance of natural inequalities to things political, but 
it seems to me we would have to read in that formulatlorr— 

Ax That would be absolutely terrible and the end of human reason* But the 
question is, is not what at first glance seems to be frem our point of view 
tod^y a naive faith not necessary? In other words, one would have to go into 
this difficult question, very difficult question, much too difficult for me 
here, or for me anywhere, but the question is discussed, for example, when 
Kant said the thing in itself is unknowable* That we can do is only organize 
the phenomena, so that thqy make an ordered whole, which is our human under¬ 
standing and not the absolute understanding* That is one very classic modem 
thinker* And then there came someone ufco was cal l ed Hegel and tried to show 
that this is fundaaentally an absurd position in Kant* That is by the way a 
simple formula for the modern times* It is an impossible assertion* Because 
you say at the same time it Is unknowable and it is* Bow can you do that, and 
certain other considerations* If philosophy is based cm certain hypotheses 
ultimately, which can be substituted for others, then that is not philosophy* 
Then you would have to do something entirely different, which has been tried 
by modern men, and make a aystm of the basic possible hypotheses, Aristotle's, 
Kant* s, and n others# and say that the contemplation of the fundamental poss¬ 
ibilities, or the fundamental alternatives, that's all we can do* But then 
this would be the absolute knowledge, do you see that? At one point one must 
stop at knowledge, otherwise one gets into trouble* By the way, I believe 
it makes sense to say that without the natural harmony of the human mind and 
the whole, it is impossible* Today it is absolutely incredible that Aristotle 
says at first glance, for the following reason, because we assums, on the basis 
of evolution or see® such thing, that man is a mere accident* You know, there 



are n other specle 3 of animals*. and each a nima l has its particular apparatus 
of perception* In the oase of nan it is a bit more complicated because man 
also can make verbal symbols# That's all there is to it# This human image 
of the whole is in no tray superior or truer than the Image which a bat* a rat* 
a dog* a sea—Hon* or whatevsr else mss? 1 have* In other words* man is not the 
center* of which we were so proud# You have heard Fraud far example proclaim¬ 
ing the great steps* Copernicus—the earth la no longer the center# That was 
the second step? D a rsrin* Elan is Just one species of animal anong others# 

And the third step in man himself* ?he subconscious and all the most sub- 
rational* that is really the bulk of man, and reason is but * tiny little 
thing of no importance* The alternative view is that man is the canter of the 
whole# and that is what all Greek philosophers meant whether they expressed 
it in this form or that# And that must be faced# It ia of no use to say these 
naive people in their small cities of the Middle Ages didn't know general 
electrics and quite a few other thing s###Parhape man is really meh# much more 
important# And setae people say* well* this is human pride* They say the 
lions think: the same t hing* or the rata# Not They don* t think* The fact 
that man Is capable of foolish pride is based on a distinction of men# Tea? 

Q* Apparently you are in opposition to the view that the ease nee of modernity 
consists in the essential problem of articulating Christianity and that the 
essence of modernity consists in various forms of immanentiaations of -the 
Christian eschaton as developed by Voegelin and Loewi th* Apparently you are 
in opposition to this* Do you have time to go into a criticism of this? 

A* I will tell you what I think, what I have to do at this point* I have to 
turn to our subject very soon# because I have not yet even mentioned the thane 
of Aristotle's politics * Because the polls is not the theme# VIhen you lode 
at the bagi rming "of almost all eight books of the Politics* almost all of 
than, or at the and of the Ethics* There the theme is already described* you 
find# if you have a good translation* not polls is the key word# but politeia* 
ordinarily translated by constitution* I will translate it by regime# because 
I don't know of a better translation# That is the Aristotelian theme* This is 
very difficult for us to understand* not as practical people# as citizens# 
it Is extremely ease to see# but as theoreticians* And I will take up Mr* 
Voegelin* s interpretation of that because I think he ia wrong# and I will show 
it# And that is a typical difference between Voegelin and me* Now I think 
this thesis that modern thought can be adequately understood as a secular¬ 
ization of Christian thought has been held by other people# You know* that 
is very eoraaonly held* I don't believe it is very helpful# because secular® 
ization can mean all kinds of things# Secularization means that certain things 
are dropped# But which things are dropped? 

Qi But isn't that Voegelin is swing is that what has happened is that certain 
symbols have been drawn from revelation and have been explicated in immanent 
terms# that there has been a breakdown in communication? The breakdown started, 
essentially# with Eusebius# and we find it most classically stated in the Middle 
Ages in Joachim of Floris* 

A* I know the thesis of Voegolin***but I have 3eem the application of this 
to the interpretation of MachiaveHl and there I think it has no basis* TTell# 
let me state it very simple# because I am a strong believer in the surface of 
things# And when I look at the surface I see one amazing thing# which every 



child Knows* as a fact*. That is that wherever you look In modern times, and 
however people may even look down with contempt on it* they nevertheless are 
molded by it, and that is modern natural science* And everything turns around 
that* And the question is whether it is possible to understand the mathemat¬ 
ical physics of modem times in terms of the secularisation of Biblical thought* 
The greatest attempt in this direction was made by a French scholar, Duhem, 
to show how the fundamental concepts of modern physics were prepared by a 
certain school in Paris, fourteenth century, nominalist school* But that is 
very contested* If we disregard this massive thing, if we look at political 
doctrine as it is narrowly conceived, I think it can be dsnonstrated that the 
break was made for the first time with both Greek and Biblical thought by 
ilachiavelli. Again, that is not recondite id sdcou I believe that many text¬ 
books say so a I didn*t believe it originally, but I learned that they are 
right* And I think it is not vary helpful, 0311 try it but I dan*t 

think it is very helpful, to s^f that this la a secularization of Biblical 
thought* 

Q, But the original problem, of creating a Christian order, the problem of 
representation-* 

A* But that begs all questions, if you say that the fundamental problem is 
of representation***I discuss this book, The Hew Science of Politics at some 
length. It simply presupposes the pre-existing community which id presented# 

The question, the begged question, is the difference between a mere multi tnde 
and a community which can be represented* That is at the basis* I will take 
up this as a specific problem which I can then handle with some precision* 

I id 11 take up Voegelln* 3 interpretation of Aristotle because it is very helpful 
for making clear what Aristotle meant* 

Qt At the beginning of the course you referred to the crisis of our time* 

And at least part of this crisis was traced to the fact that we have lost 
sight of our purpose, and that somehow we can recapture our purpose if we 
return to Aristotle* s Politics * I*m not clear* If we have had such a 
massive revolution in thougH'fTbecause of an abandonment of Aristotle *s view 
of hanaory of man and nature, is there any way now to recapture our purpose 
with Aristotle, say, after the revolution of modem natural science, now 
that we are so massively affected by modern natural science, 

A i That is a very important and difficult question* Permit me now to say some¬ 
thing much more United, and you can say that I boasted at the beginning* 

But since advertising Is regarded as a legitimate proceeding In our society, 
and I don* t go so far as some producers of dentifrice* One thing one must 
say* Surely we all are aware that we are in a crisis. But do we diagnose 
it properly? That is the question* In other words, it is the most primary 
need for us as thinking beings, as distinguished from intellectuals, is to 
see -chat are the fundamental questions, I would assert that to recover the 
fundamental questions is not possible on the basis of present-day social 
science, because present day social science presupposes a certain answer or 
a set cf answers to the fundamental questions, and argues on that basis* In 
order to understand this phenomenon of modem natural science with its infinite 
consequences for man*s understanding of himself, ie*, for the social sciences, 
■we have no better help, practically, pragmatically, empirically speaking, than 
such people as Plato and Aristotle* Does this make sense? Because they did 
not share the specific presuppositions of 'die modern Uiinksrs* Surely not* 



Vfoatevcr may be wrong with than, they did not take for granted the same 
things which we take for granted* And they did it on a "very high level* 
go thd it is really breadth* depth* that we acquire in studying them* W« 
have another question which we discussed last time* when we contrasted the 
key Aristotelian concept* the polls* with the modern equivalent now* culture* 

Tfe saw that there was a radical difference* and the issue is not settled by 
the fact that we know that and can identify that* Tie must think more about 
it* who is right* Surely we must do that* 

But the first thing we need is to have a distance from our merely habitual 
and customary notions* if we want to think freely* T/buld you admit that? You 
know there are people* some in hi£i positions, not only in poll tics but even 
In academic life* who know nothing except what has happened in the past twenty 
or thirty years* the discussions now going on* That is paroc h iali sm * And the 
dangerous parochialism is not that of the simple tribe who know nothing of 
the 7/est« They don 1 1 claim to be men of science* But if men of science are 
parochial* Well of course you could say you don*t have to read Aristotle in 
particular* The study °f such a man as Mootesquiei^-I would admit that* of 
course* But ilontesquieu* perhaps the broadest modern social philosopher, 
his whole argument presupposed modern natural science* 

There is one thing* however* which I indicated in the first meeting* and 
which I must repeat here* One thing seems to be settled as far as I am con¬ 
cerned* and that is the simple application of the natural sciences and their 
method to the sciences of man is not a solution* In other words natural 
science cannot claim to be the universal science because It cannot deal adeq¬ 
uately with human things* And that of course was different from the seven¬ 
teenth century* at least in the case of Descartes* there are two substances, 
the extended and the thinking one* and his new mathematical physios dealt only 
vdth the extended substance* with matter* not with the mind* But today this 
dualistic metaphysics has fallen into complete disrepute* and what we have 
instead of the science of the soul* we have psychology* as it is now under¬ 
stood* And whatever may have been wrong with the old science of the soul* 
there Is also something wrong with the present-day psychology, end we have 
to think cf something better* 

Qt If we understand that the crisis of our time***the basic use of modern 
natural science for the relief of man*s estate* in both East and Tfest* and 
we can see that this is pervasive and perhaps cannot be stopped in any way, 
would the study of political philosophy* and if we become convinced that 
Aristotle was right, could this Isad to anything more than a sort of peso- 
imietlc despair about modem life? Or could It lead to really being able to 
prescribe some way out of this crisis? 

At That is a very good question* and 1 would say that it is by no means a 
way out* And I believe that ev er y man in his senses, reading the daily papers, 
must be doubtful whether there is a way out* Because it does act depend only 
on that you have a nice notion of how the conflict might be settled, but there 
must be takers for that* you know? And whether takers are available is 
a very great question* V/e cannot exclude that*• *without hope would be abso¬ 
lutely ghastly,, But there is something else which we are likely to forget* 

I would put it this way* There is one thing* even if we cannot have any 
influence on the decisions by omission or ooranisaion, which will be/flide—our 
expectations* YTe can change our fundamental expectations* The expectation 



of a "world of perfect happiness and perfect affluence and perfect justice 
which is so important an element in all present-day thought, both in the 
Communist and the ncn-C cmnnmiat world—we can change our view about it* 

There is even a sssssage of hope there. I don't ’mow whether you recognize 
■that* Aristotle makes occasionally the simple remark that man generates 
man and the sun. I will state it so that it is not...to you. Han. is gene* 
rated by man and the sun, the sun standing for the extra-human conditions of 
human life. God does not change. In other words, there la a fundamental 
naturalness of human life which is still preserved even in these...called 
the big cities and so on. And part of that natural equipment is the human 
mind* If we make the necessary effort we can still think unobstructedly, 
and that we do not owe in itself to anything but nature and its possible 
creator, surely not to ary human establishment* Human establishments faci¬ 
litate it, or obstruct it to some extent, but the fundamental possibility 
is man*s natural...Two more* 

Qs Aristotle* a idea of the end of man depends on his idea of nature and since 
you mention that his idea of nature contains a great deal of optimism, I was 
wondering if you could answer Voltaire* s answer against Leibniz* s quotation 
that this is the best of all possible worlds* And then also Aristotle*s def¬ 
inition of nature depends so much on an immediacy, that knowing doesn*t make 
any difference to what is known, whereas I think the ihole history of modern 
philosophy brings out the fact that we don*t have immediacy* 

A i (Inaudible for perhaps two or three sentences*) There is of coarse a 
very wonderful atojy, Candida, but whether it would really hit Leibniz, one 
would have to sturdy Leibniz^ And one can safely say it has no effect whatever 
on that* Leibniz knew these evils, he takes it for granted* He said that 
in spite of these evils, and especially the many evils which men bring an 
themselves, it is still the best of all possible worlds, That is not the 
point* I will give you another example* ’That Voltaire did in such a grace¬ 
ful way, if not in every respect adequate, was done million times since. 

And I remember one statement which was made in this country about a hundred 
years ago by Melville, which I read in Thompson's book, Melville's Struggle 
With God, I believe, Melville has a hero in that novelconfidence manT~ 
And' the confidence man is a man. who creates trust, optimism* And he enlarges 
it so that the confidence man is a printer. This confidence man says to seme 
individual whom he tries to trick, look what you owe to nature and its crea¬ 
tor* And he gives as an example the eyes, which can see all these beautiful 
sunsets and whatever there is. And the addressee says, you are utterly mis¬ 
taken* I owe ny eyesight not to nature but to an oculist in Philadelphia. 
That is much of Voltaire's argvanent. Did Aristotle not know that? Well he 
who said that our nature is enslaved in many ways surely knew that* But let 
us look at the optimist's view. The fact is undeniable, that we have many 
defects* Each one has his defects, I suppose. And we need the oculist or 
other people* But what does tl e oculist do? Let us only t ak e the facts of 
Melville and only look at them more closely* The oculist looks at no rmal , 
healthy eyes* Looking at them, he restores to a sick eye, if he can, its 
eyeai^it* Vfhat is his model? TVbat is the model which he follows when doing 
that? Nature* 


Qt Tea, but sines there isn't any perfected nature, what is the model for a 
perfected nature? 



As model is perfeot eyesight, of course* There are people of perfect 
eyesight o That is not the point* TThat Aristotle means is that the nor Id is 
incredibly rich in defects, and not only- defects due to man, but also in 
natural defects* Aristotle thought, and he made it rather clear, that he 
regards most men as defective in the most important respect* But hew could 
he knew that? How did he know that they are defective? Because we know that 
there is a human nature* TTe couldn't speak of defect, we oouldn't complain, 
if we are sensible people, if nature did not supply us with a model* To came 
back to the crisis, you know there are no natural ends. There are only 
values* And this leads to certain difficulties because there is still a 
social science or half social science called psychiatry* There are neurotic 
people, people of such and such defects* That is a value judgnent* People 
can deny that, but when over you say about a man that he is neurotic, you surely 
mean to disqualify him in one way or the other* And that is the practically 
Important implication of the value judgnent* How do you know what they do? 

You would n* t believe it* I had at one time a student in icy class who was 
somewhat impressed by the observation that there is really an anomaly in the 
fact that you do have objective value JudgnantB in psychiatry* And he said, 
it is clear what you must do* These value Judgments are also relative* In 
other words, the American society defines neurosis in its way, or a certain 
stratus of Anerican society does so* And I haven*t seen yet that they apply 
it yet to somatic medicine, but it is sure to acme, that all distinctions 
which we make of better or worse, are fundamentally arbitrary* That is, I 
believe, the reduction ad dbsurdum of this whole thing, and the intra- 
academic sign of the crisis* W do not know That we should do» We have an 
enormous apparatus of knowledge, power, and we cannot know " t hat is axio¬ 
matic—what to do ti th that power* That situation is surely not a satis¬ 
factory situation* 

Qt Well then the question is. If everything is so dependent on the idea of 
nature, and we can't know nature, how can we be sure we know***You would agree 
that the process af knowing demands a certain change in nature* 

At Let us not jump into these terrible questions without having laid the foun¬ 
dations* TTe take this up on another day* I*m sorry* 77e have to adjourn* 
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If you have done your homework* ie»* read Aristotle's Politics, you would 
have no difficulty* In this connection I should mention that T camrit meet 
this class next uednesday* but I will be back on Monday. Mow the theme of 
the Poll tic 3 is* as I have said* in the first place the polls and not the 
Greek city-state* 

Qi Vhen will the class run until? 

A: TTe have an edght-^reek teaching period, so by simple additloiw— 

Qt Did you say there won't be a class this Hednesday? 

At Yes* There till not be a class* But I will make up for that at the end 
of the quarter* So in order to understand what Aristotle means by polls we 
must distinguish polls from state* and therefore also from society* But in 
our present way of speaking the proper conceptual equivalent of what Aris¬ 
totle means by polls is what is now c alled culture* The key difference b e tween 
Aristotle and the concept of polls and the modern concept of culture concerns 
the view regarding the divine things, The second point I triad to «*ifa clear 
concerns the relation of polls and democracy* the polls and the demos* According 
to Aristotle tiie fact of natural inequality regarding understanding is of the 
greatest political importance* notwithstanding natural equality in other res¬ 
pects* In order to understand that* we look at the typically modern equivalent 
to that* which expresses itself in the thesis that one must replace natural 
inequality by man-made or conventional equality* 

This was Rousseau's formula* and in a more radical form we find this under¬ 
lying Marxism* that the social revolution* which Implies the abolition of the 
distinction between Intellectual and manual labor* will bring about equality 
on the highest level 0 There is of course a irfwd of egalitarianism in existence 
which is ooncemed only with equality and uninterested on what level equality 
takes place* Marxian, according to its doctrine* Is interested in equality 
on the hipest level* namely where each man develops aUl human faculties fully. 
But Marxism is saddled with a difficulty, that the natural heritage cf inequality 
is not disposed cf by ary social revolution* I naan the genes* In other words* 
Marxian must devise* if it tries to achieve its goal* a eugenics on a terrific 
scale* which means an enormous amount of coercion* going much beyond what they 
have been doing now* plus Iysenko* You know the famous Iysen^po tiling* This 
was not a mere accident* That was I think an essential necessity for Marsdsm* 
hew to got rid of the inherited inequalities in the interest of the ultimate 
equality* The only way in which it can be done* theoretically* is if the 
acquired faculties are as inheritable as the non-acquired forms* Liberal 
democracy* in contradistinction to Marxian* tries to solve this complicated 
question of equality and inequality by the distinction between the people and 
the government. The people are here presupposed to be equal* consisting of 
equals, and the inevitable inequality is allowed for by the distinction between 
the people and the government. Simply stated* there is a universal and equal 
right to vote, but elective and appointive office are not a universal ri gh t, but 
privileges* Or* another formula* Squallty of opportunity* which does not mean 
-squall ty of achievement* or equality of reward* 

To oane back to Aristotle* The acceptance of natural inequality implies 
that what is natural is good* Properly understood that is the preanise cf 




Aristotle and It means also that there is a fundamental harmony between -the 
human mind and the whole 0 There la a natural harmoiy between them, whereas 
in modem times we find the view very powerful according to which nature is 
an enemy® She has to be conquered® And the conquest is not only material 
but also intellectual} ie*, understanding does not mean to be open to the 
whole, to perceive it* But the human understanding, the human understanding 
prescribes nature its laws, according to the formula by Kant* The human 
understanding brings order into the chaotic data supplied by nature* This 
is a very brL ef summary of what we discussed in the last meeting* I make now 
ray next step* 

The thane af Aristotle 1 s Politics is inadequately described by the terra 
polls* The proper and more adequate description is poll tela* If you lock at 
the beginnings of all Books of the Politics except the First you will see, 
if the translation were tolerably adequate, that politeia and not polls is the 
theme of Aristotle's Politics * I must explain that * And by the way, also at 
the end of the Ethics ^rhers Aristotle discusses provisionally the -theme of 
the Politics, we see that politeia is the theme* The ordinary translation 
is const!tution* The term constitution as now used, especially in this oouzr* 
try, is the heir to an older term, especially in the English world, but also 
in France, the fundamental law* That was a terra used in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and was then gradually raised to what constitution means 
now* Fundamental laws being laws which can not be changed* For example, the 
law salla (?) in France, that no females can rule, and the inalienability 
of the ray* 4 domain. Such things were regarded as fundamental laws which cannot 
be changed* But we limit ourselves now to constitution* The constitution is 
a law* It is a fundamental law* But politeia is used in contradistinction 
to all laws* According to Aristotle all laws have to be established relative 
to the politeia * The politeia is the fundamental fact, prior to ary law* 

The equivalent you find in the United States Constitution would he the v er y 
first wards, "We -the People *" Those who gave themselves this constitution 
are prior to the constitution* They are the cause of it, we can say* New 
what is that, wTiat is prior? Aristotle says, at the beginning of the Third 
Book, the politeia Is an order of the inhabitants of the polls* 

Now that is a very simple thing, so simple that many people can't under¬ 
stand it because it is so obvious* You have the inhabitants o the polls, a 
thousand, five hundred thousand, millions, it doesn't make any difference* 

You can arrange them in different ways* There is one way of arranging them 
which is this (L*S* sketches on the blackboard)* There Is another way which 
is this* There is another where there is me man here, another here, another 
here* This first would be unqualified democracy* This would be a monarchy 
in which every other is merely a sihject without any difference* This would 
be an hierarchic society, and you can figure it out Indefinitely* This order 
is the politeia* which means primarily the actual order, not the legally 
established order* It cannot be legally established ultimately because « H1 _ 
laws come from it* let us therefore express it as prudently as possible as 
the factual distribution of power in the oo roimm t.ty,, 

Aristotle sayw it is the arrangement with a view to the magistracies* 

IJow magistracies means all the ruling offices, regardless of whether th^r are 
legislative, executive, or judicial* Yet at the same time politeia is not 
merely an order of human beings. It is at the same time, asTrisiotle says. 
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some way cf life of the polio, or as Isocrates, a Greek orator, says, the 
soul of the polls* We must understand the relation between these two things, 
the wdflr among the individu al s being mecfcers of a polls, and the fact that 
it Is the way of life of the polls* In sociology people speak of social 
stratification* And that means there Is a factual order of the society which 
in itself has nothing to do with any legal order* And this stratification 
means of course that there are people higher up and lower, in a purely desc¬ 
riptive manner* There is a peculiar kind of man which sets the tone of a 
society, which gives it Its character* But that means from Aristotle*s point 
of view that kind of man determines the end of that society, what that society 
regards as that for the 1 sake of which everything else Is done* The spirit of 
society, to use this somewhat old-fashioned term* Some times the tern national 
character means something similar® Bow this spirit of a society, however you 
call it* depends ultimately on a specific image of man, the kind of man the 
members of society look up to* In the clearest and simplest case this type 
rules the society in broad daylight, but that is not necessarily always the 
case* There can be a cleavage* For example the ruling man can be despised 
as a politician* And people can look up to an entirely different type* For 
example, to Hollywood actors and actresses* That is a more complicated case, 
but the complicated case can always be understood only on the basis of the 
clear and simple case* That is interesting, that such divergencies are 
possible* 

Bow in a democracy, if Plato is right in the Eighth Book of hie Republic* 
in a democracy all types of men are recognised* There is no predominant type, 
according to a certain remark In the Republic * Yet this is of course not quite 
true, because we have to take more seriously the claim of democracy, the pre¬ 
ponderance of the common man* This is not altogether negligible, although it 
is too simple, because the common men are not ordinarily rulers* They may be 
decisive in the election, but they are ordinarily not elected* Therefore in 
classical anti-democratic literature people spoke of the demagogues, which 
literally means the leaders of the demos, and the leaders of the demos are 
not simply ordinary members of the demos* Now if we look today at democracy 
as we know it directly we see that the recognition of each human type Is not 
strictly speaking correct* T7 e always can Observe that In fact one or few types 
are preferred* I give you a very simple example* This phenomenon is of course 
very well known, but it is usually not looked at from this point of view* 

That Is advertisements, which are very revealing* If you Me a representation 
of a member of the female sex, you can say it is ordinarily a young lady of 
twenty or twenty-one* Somehow she acts as the preferred type, so that girls, 
young girls cf six, and great-grandtoothers of eighty, model themselves on the 
girl of twenty-one* In the case of males it is mere complicated, because I 
think there are two preferred types, tie athletic, young man, and the slightly 
greying chief executive, perhaps around forty—six* But that is by the way 
Interesting, that there is this bifurcation in the case of males and not such 
a bifurcation in the case of females* Vary interesting* But I do not wish 
to go into that now* There is a great complexity here, but the great ccmplStity 
must not blind to the fundamental question, whether or not every given 
society does not in fact take a preference for one human type, and whether this 
preferred human type is not also setting the tone by ruling the conmunity in 
broad daylight* By the way I translate the word pollteia by regime, because 
I think that Is the best word available* If Someone knows something better, 

I will always gladly accept it* 


Bow I will first ma ke this a little bit more intelligible by giving you 
a very summary statement of Aristotle’ a distinction of the various kin d* cf 



regime* Hot the schema is very sample. Regimes must be either good or bad. 

Those which are concerned with the common good are good. Those which are only 
concerned with the selfish good of the ruler are had. That is one principle. 

The other principle is also very simple. The ruler nay be one, a far, and all 
or many. Good, one, monarchy, and bad, tyranny. Few, good, aristocracy, and 
bad, oligarchy. All, good, he calls polity, and bad he calls democracy. The 
same scheme is used later on by Polybius, where he calls—that is perhaps a 
snail point—but he calls the good rule of all a democracy, and the bad rule 
of all ochlocracy, mob rule. The idea is this. This is the best, kingship 
is the best, tyranny is the worst, and the other order of preference is indi¬ 
cated by the arrow. This scheme has one advantage. It is complete. Is there 
anything missing? Is thare aiy alternative left out? Aristotle can easily 
show that there are n subdivisions of each, but there is no group which is 
loft out. But Aristotle knows this is by no means sufficient to understand. 

For example, how could you know from this scheme that oligarchy is the rule 
of the rich? Tou know only that it Js the bad rule of the few. Then you have 
to go into the substantive considerations which Aristotle gives* 

Hs uses also an additional scheme. In Books Four to Six, which are the 
moat meaty from Hie point of view of empirical analysis. And here he starts 
from a veiy practical problem, What is the real Issue in every polls in Aria- 
to tie's time? That is the conflict between the poor and the rich, and ulti¬ 
mately between democracy and oligarchy. Aristotle starts from this as the 
basic point o Then he raises the question, since democracy and oligarchy are 
each unsatisfactory, they are both extremes, we must find a mean* A mean for 
Aristotle does not mean this (L.S. writes on blackboard) • That would be a 
lousy compromise. It is not a mean. A mean is something which combines the 
advantages of each while avoiding the disadvantages. It is therefore higher 
than the two extremes. And this he calls polity. Now the polity is a qual¬ 
ified democracy, qualified from the point of view of property. Everyone who 
can equip himself with heavy arms, you don't have to be rich for that, but 
you must have some property, full citizen rights are limited to those who 
have, who have served and who can serve as...But here you have a higher prin¬ 
ciple, Democracy means simply freedom as principle, freedom to live as one 
likes. And that is not sufficient, because there is no virtue implied. Olig¬ 
archy means wealth, also no virtue implied. Ho good* Here there is the prin¬ 
ciple_, service for the country, courage, manliness, virtue of war, which 

is intrinsically higher. But this is only a limited part of virtue. There¬ 
fore there is a still hi^ier form, which is aristocracy, rule of the virtuous. 

And there are all kinds of intermediate forms. These are the two schemas. 

One mutt consider both equally If one wants to understand the heart of Aristotle's 
Politics , 

I add one more point, which is also of crucial importance, Aristotle 
applies, in order to make clear that this poll tel a really is, he uses certain 
terms, which he uses also In his th ©oretical writing, which were however already 
used by Plato. Am they were even known to common sense, IThen you look at a 
shoemaker, what he is doing. He obviously needs material. Let us take the 
example of leather. That is the material. Or the carpenter uses wood. The 
wood comes from the forest, and the forest is called , and so this word 
c ame to be used for matter. The philosophic term for matter comes from 
that'. Don't think anything fantastic about that, TJhenever you produce some¬ 
thing you use materials to make it. And what does a shoemakeY or carpenter 



do? He pata hia stamp on it* He doesn’t stamp the label or the price, but 
he gives it a shape or a fora* He puts a form on the materials, and when this 
is done, the thing is ready* Both are equally necessary, matter and foim, but 
form gives it its character* How Aristotle thinks that this is also very help¬ 
ful for understanding political society® If you have a polls, you have tro 
elsnents, the human beings as mere human beings* And there wL 11 be this under 
ary regime, whether it is a monarchy, tyranny, oligarchy, or democracy* The 
regime is a form, which is imposed on them, which makes than members of a demo¬ 
cratic, oligarchic, aristocratic, monarchic society* How what Aristotle teaches 
seems to be very paradoxical* Is that which makes a city, a polls, one, is 
above a*n the regime® He uses as his example, it is a very good example— there 
are twenty-four or fifty or however human beings* Tbday they are used in a 
chorus in a tragedy* Tomorrow they are used in a chorus in a comedy® They are 
the same human beings* But what makes them today a tragic chorus, and tomorrow 
a comic chorus, is some form put on them* They serve an entirely different 
function when they serve in a tragedy than when they serve in a comedy® Since 
the function is the most important thing, the emphasis is not on the fifty 
or the twenty-four people, or however many they are, prior to their becoming 
members of tie chorus, but their training and activity as either members of 
the tragic chorus or the conic chorus® Aristotle says that is a good examp le 
for making clear the difference between a democracy and an oligarchy and ary 
other variety of regimes* But there is this very great difficulty here* 

If what makes the city one Is above all the regime, how can we account 
for the obvious continuity of cities in spite of all the changes of regimes? 

When someone wri. tea a history of the English constitution, he assumes that 
there is a single constitution which changes from at least the time of William 
the Conqueror up to the present time* Or, if you would say, well, the cons¬ 
titutions differ, surely, one and the same England* The substance of Eng land , 
the underlying substratum, has undergone many changes* And then It was diff¬ 
erent in Cromwell’s time and James the Second’s time and under George the 
Third and now* That seems to be much more sensible* Aristotle says no* It 
la a different country now from what it was, surely, before the Reform Bill* 

That seems to be fantastic* How I will briefly explain it* 

At the beginning of the Third Book, and the Third Book is surely the 
most important book, the most fundamental book, Aristotle says, people are 
now of a different opinion* Some people say the polls has dene a certain 
action* Others say, no, not the polls, but the oligarchy, or the tyrant* 

An action, say a contractual obligation, foreign debts, or internal debts, 
for that matter* There is a revolution* The new government says, no, we 
didn't do it, we the people didn’t do it, these darned oligarchs did it, or 
that damned tyrant did it* He have no obligation* How Aristotle is not now 
concerned with the legal question at the moment® But he says, look what these 
people do* They say it wasn*t done by the polls, but by a certain regime, 
say by the oligarchy, not by the polls* They imply there is no polls if there 
is no democracy* There is no polls* Hell, of course the houses are there, 
but there is no polls* Let us call this type of man the partisan® The part¬ 
isan, if I understand him, says, if there is not the preferred regime, then 
there is no political society* In metaphoric speech we all knew that* The 
oligarch would soy in a further advance of democracy, the country is going 
to pieces* The polls ceases to exist* Hell, he doesn’t mean it so literally, 
but Ail stotle say a if he would understand himself he wouldn’t mean it literally. 
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That la a partisan* And now we have smother type of man, the sensible type, 
who would say it is the duty of the good citizen to serve his polls re^rd- 
loss of the changes of regimes* Look at England in the seventeenth century, 
when there were many, changes* A man rho did his best for England under Charles 
the First, under Cromwell, under Charles the Seocnd, and then under ’'1 11l a m 
the Third, X mean if he had lived long enougu Is this not a better man than 
one who is simply a fanatical adherent of the old monarchy, or of the comaon- 
wealth, or of that moderate monarchy undv 17illiam the Third? Let us c£L this 
man the patriot* The country counts much more than the regime. But these 
people, however, these nice men were stf> ject to one accusation* They are called 
by the others the turiCooats* Naturally* There is beautiful evidence for that* 
This is a view which Aristotle reports in his Constitution of Athens, which 
is a more popular book* But that is not the view which be takes in his Politics * 
In the Politics he makes this unimpeachable statement* Since citizen is relfis- 
tive to 'regime'," as we can easily prove—a citizen in a democracy would not be 
a citizen in an oligarchy, and so on—if citizen is relative to regime, good 
citizen must be relative to a regime* And therefore, a man who is a good citizen 
in a democracy can only be a bad citizen in an oligarchy* You cannot be a 
neutral* That is the point* If we look at Aristotle and contrast him with 
the partisan, on the one hand, and with patriot on the other, we see that he 
is neither partisan nor patriot* I would say, if I have to use such a simple 
term, that Aristotle is a partisan of human excellence, and for this reason 
he cannot identify himself with the partisans of something else other than 
human excellence, nor can he identify himself with the simple patriot* And 
the theoretical expression of this is the following thing* The partisan Is 
wrong vhen he says that it th the change of regime, what he regards as the 
iL ght kind of regime, the polls is destroyed or oeases to be* And the patriot 
is wrong then he says that all changes of regime are superficial changes, the 
polls subsists in all changes* And the Aristotelian vies is to say the polls 
changes decisively in a regime change, but it is not destroyed* It changes 
Into another polls* That is the simple assertion of Aristotle* I will dis¬ 
cuss it more fully later, and I think the simplest starting point, from our 
present day experience, in order to understand Aristotle, is the famous ques¬ 
tion of loyalty* 

I will only say a few words about that* TJhen you speak today of loyalty, 
you mean of course in the first place loyalty to the United States* Surely, 
but that is not quite true* If a Communist or Fascist would say, what I mean 
is surely best for the people of the United States, I am more loyal to tte 
United States than the others* He could say that* But this view would not 
be accepted* Because riiat loyally means is loyalty to the established regime, 
loyalty to the United States as defined by the Constitution, by the established 
order* And if someone should say, well, if there should take place a change 
of the regime in the future, say into Comnuniam, than everyone is expected now 
to be a loyal Communist, that would play havoc with all existing governments* 

I will develop this later* Aristotle has this in mind* Every country, and 
the loyally to the country which is always demanded, goes througi the regime 
and does not refer simply to the bare matter, the human beings, the real estate, 
and so on* Now this doctrine of Aristotle Is to begin with really unintelligible 
But you must always make one step which we have raised before in this class* 

Our concepts are at variance ri th the fundamental concepts of Aristotle, but 
not our experiences* T7e must discover the experience in our experience* Then 
we -rill understand it, and then we will also see that and how our concepts block 
us off from Aristotle* But not our experience* I gave this examplo at the 
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beginning of this discussion when I said vfcen you think in reading Aristotle's 
statements about polls, when you think there of the country rath* than of 
society or the state, then you have already the right smell for That he swans* 

Our experience of the country correspo n ds to the experience Aristotle has of 
the polls* Our concepts create a block* 

Now there has been an interpretation of Aristotle's Politics by Eric 
Voegelin in his six volume work, Order and History, of tfi ich three volumes 
have appeared* And this Is rathe r an extensive' statement, about eighty pages, 
and it is also, how shall I say. It is not an antiquarian statement, and there* 
fore it is of sons interest to us here* Before I turn to his remarks on the 
Third Book of Aristotle, I must first tell you That his premises are, as they 
appear in this chapter on Aristotle, his general premises* He says, and this 
is meant partly in rendering Aristotle's thougit, "Political science, in the 
sense of a general science of action, is inseparable from a philosophy of hist¬ 
orical existence*" There is no philosophy of historical existence in Aristotle, 
that is untranslatable into Greek* But Voegelin believes that this is necessary* 
That is the fundamental difference between him arid Aristotle* I will read to 
you two more passages indicating his philosophic premise* This statement was 
on pags 302, but I am going to read from page 295* He says, he will find the 
Platonic will and its product the idea* In other words the Platonic idea, a 
subject into which I cannot possibly enter now, is the product of the Platonic 
will* This is of course wholly Incompatible with Plato's and Aristotle's view 
of the ideas* Another point, which is also a characteristic premise, I find 
here on page 279, "Vfhile the various parts of Aristotle's Politics cannot 
be dated exactly, we knew that they belong to different periods of Aristotle* s 
life*" That I would say we do not know* The man who has assured Voegelin 
that we know is the late Warner Jaeger, who died a few weeks ago, a German 
classical scholar* But you only have to reed the very sober crltician of 
Jaeger's construction In the preface or the introduction of Barker, hie trans¬ 
lation of the Politics* to see that this is not something which can be assumed* 
Jaeger tried to "construe die genesis of Aristotle's philosophy in general, and 
of his political philosophy in particular* This kind of ccneern id th genesis 
Is part of this general concern with history, which is characteristic of a 
whole school of thought with which Voegelin is in fundamental agreement* Now 
one subject which I will take up at the end of this course, which is Inevitable, 
is the relation of Aristotle's thought to Plato* Hero that plays a very great 
role in Voegelin's argument* In a word, Plato had certain expectations of a 
rejuvenation or revitalisation of Greek life* These expectations failed* AbB 
Aristotle's doctrine is based on this historical experience, the failure of 
the Platonic expectations* According to Voegelin, it lot to the separation of 
ethics and polities* That there is a separation of ethics and politics in 
Aristotle is in a way undeniable* Ttoo different books* One is called the 
Ethics and one is called the Politics* and there Is no such separation of an 
ettoioB 1 and a politics in Plated The question la whether the explanation, whether 
you have to go back to something which la fundamentally only an hypothesis, 
namely the failure of Plato's expectations, explains that* That is a long 
question, and I would have to discuss Voegelin* s analysis of Plato, which I 
cannot do here* TIhat Plato's expectations are* I will limit myself only to 
this question, what the separation of ethics and politics means* 

Now if that means that we must sake a distinction between the virtues 
and the political institutions meant to produce or to he helpful to the 
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aaargence of virtue, this of course la as Platonic as Aristotelian* And you 
only have to read the First Book of Plato's Lags, 631 b following to e, that 
it is perfectly clear in Plato's mind, here you have a standard, a view to 
■which you legislate, and this is the perfect human being having these and 
' these virtues* That must come first, and then you can devise institutions* 

That is exactly the same in both thinkers* But it la true Plato did not pre¬ 
sent an ethics in a separate book* Both in the Republic and in the Politics 
there are both ethical and political* But the reason is this* And this I 
win only state here dogmatically* I will speak of it later on* There is no 
moral virtu*—moral and ethical is of course the same; X mean the distinction 
which is now made, according to which a drug store can be unethical, but certain 
sexual practices are lnnoral, that is a more recent distinction* Ethical is 
simply the Greek farm of what..•moral* This only in passing. I have said of 
someone that X regarded him an inmoral man* And then X was asked, did he consult 
adultery* And I only meant he was a cheat* They I learned that this term meant 
different things in this country. So moral or ethical virtue, the very term 
does not occur in Plato* One can say that Aristotle is the discoverer of moral 
or ethical virtue, in contradistinction to the other virtues* TJhy that is so 
is a question Wi ich X plan to take up latv* 

.M 

Hon 1st us come to Voegelin* 3 discussion cf the Third Book of the Politics * 

I must road to you a few nassages, first page 32h following* "In the economy 
of the Politics, Book m holds the key position* It la the bridge between 
the introductory exploration of the nature of the polls and the subsequent 
nomothetic application to concrete oases* The field of action for the lawgiver 
is the poll tela or poll teams , variously translated as constitution, kind of 
governmentor form 1 of g o ve rn m ent. Aristotle himself defines the politeda as 
the order ( taxis ) of die householders of a polls (127l|b38)* n I mention - ffils 
already now 0 This is a mistranslation* Aristotle says here this is an order 
of those who inhabit the city* Inhabitants, not the householders* "The best 
translation would be 'order of the polls,* and the varieties would best be 
tmeC 'types of order*j hence we use these terms whenever the conventional 

language of 'constitution' or 'form of government* could lead to misunderstandings; 
Such caution in the use of terms is necessary because in Bock HI Aristotle's 
concepts undergo certain changes of meaning* The term *polis,* for instance, 
is not used in the same sense as in /She previous bool^when the 'nature of 
the polls' was the topic* In Book I the polls was a conmmity of which the 
'parts* could be determined as household and village* In Bock XXI the polls 
is still a composite thing, but household and village have been replaced by 
the oitlsena as its parts*" That is ab so lately correct* "This is the def¬ 
inition which answers the opening question of Book IIIx 'tJhat really is the 
polls?' And the question must be asked because Aristotle is new in search 
of the polls which is the object cf the 'statesman's and lawgiver's acti¬ 
vity*' The lawgiver's polls /moaning what Aristotle discusses in Book III 
and followin^is not the philosopher's polls /what Aristotle alls godly dis¬ 
cussed in Book £7* The distinction between nature and order, /nature in the 
First Book and order in the Third BoojdWbween a philosopher's and a lawgiver's 
polls leads into theoretical difflcufu.es which Aristotle could not dissolve*" 

That is the Initial statement at this point* 

ijotv What is the basis for it? Aristotle begins in Book I, obviously, it 
Is the beginning cf the boo&btib lb Is also true there is a new beginning at tie 
begin ning of Book XU* Those two beginnings are described by Voegelin* In 
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the First Book at the beginning he speaks of nature of the polls, and In the 

Third Book he speaks of the order of the polls* Differently stated, and some- 
what closer to That Aristotle taught, at '(he beginning of the First Book* Aris¬ 
totle speaks of the household and village as parts of the polls, and at the 
beginning of Bock in he speaks of the citizen as part of the polls 0 This 
- statement is closer to That happens, but it is not quite correct, because 
Aristotle does not call the household and the village parts of tie polls in 
the First Book* He might have dene so, but in fact he doesn't do it* That 
is the meaning of the discussion at the beginning of the First Book? Aris¬ 
totle makes it perfectly clear* There had been people who said that there is 
no essential difference between the household or family and the polls* The 
polls is only a large family, or the household is a small polls. Plato was 
ore of these people who in a way said that. He doesn't mention the names there* 

The first task for Aristotle is to make clear "that there is an essential diff¬ 
erence between the household and the polls* Humber one* That is however the 
same thing as showing that the polls is by nature* The meaning of this sent¬ 
ence is also i the polls as polls is by nature, and not merely as an enlarged 
family or village* By nature there is a difference between the polls and the 
snaller association* How after having made clear the essential difference 
between polls and household, and the village i3 not very interesting here, 
the critique concerns the household and the polls, Aristotle discusses the sii>— 
ject of the management of the household in the rest of Book One* Then he 
does what he also does in other works, he gives a survey of older views regard¬ 
ing politics* That he does in Book Two* In Book Three the political argument 
proper begins* At the beginning of Book Cue Aristotle was only concerned with 
establishing, so to say, that there is a subject of politics, that the polls 
is something by itself, essentially different from the village* The distinction 
between nature and order, which Voegelin finds here, nature in Book One and 
order in Book Three, simply doesn 1 1 exist* How That is the point? 

Voegelin says that this distinction between the nature of the polls and 
the order of the polls, a distinction which is not Aristotelian, destroys 
the understanding of the substance which Is as it were both* I road to you* 

"'The polls is the same chiefly with regard to its politeia* ' If -this argument 
were followed to its conclusion, the polls as a society 5Gi history would dis¬ 
appear 0 " TThat ha means is the continuity of the polls, in spite of the change, 
would disappear. Quoting Aristotle, "TJhether a polls is bound in justice to 
fulfill Its engagements when it changes its governme n tal orde r/politeia 7 * is 
another question*" Aristotle says at the end of this discussion. You "know 
the practical question fran which he started. There people make a distinction 
between the polls and the regime. The oligarchs made that contract or treaty* 

We didn't do it, therefore it doesn't bind us. "In this sentence," Voegelin 
says, "the polls is again the subject which retains its identity throu^i the 
changes of -toe types of order—but now the question of the debts, which under 
this assumption should be paid, is left dangling* A reconciliation of these 
various theoretical intentions is impossibleDo you see what he means, the 
question of the debts? Do you remember that, otherwise you will not understand 
ny reasoning* I repeat* The starting point of Aristotle is his observation, 
change of regime, denial of binding character of debt contracted by the previous i 
regime, with the ground that that was not dona by the polls but by the former 
regime* like Russia in 1518 io the nearest example, no, not the nearest exam¬ 
ple, there are others, but the most famous example. That was done by the Czar, 
not by the Russian people* 

Let us consider that for one moment* First the question, the continuity* 
Aristotle doesn't say that the polls is an entirely new polls, say that the 
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Russia after the Ccomunist Revolution has nothing whatever in cccmon* He only 
says that the change in regime is the most important change which occurs* The 
reason is very simple# bec ause Aristotle regards the difference between good 
and bad as the most important distinction* Take the simplest and clearest 
case* If a society dedicated to virtue becomes dedicated to vice#, no change 
in that society is comparable to that* Whether they become richer# or larger# 
or change various technical things# is not comparable in importance* That is 
a vary defensible point of vise# I would say* But let us came back to the 
question of debts* According to Voegelin# Aristotle must maintain that every 
change in regime creates an entirely new polls# and must on the other hand admit 
the fact that the polls survives# because obviously# in a way it is the same 
polls# before the change and after the change* And Voegalin believes that 
Aristotle cannot solve this problem at this level* I think theft is utterly 
wrong* Aristotle says this is another question# a question not belonging here* 
YJhy does it not belong? Answers because it is a legal question* A legal ques¬ 
tion is a question which as such# in this context# is not political# vitich is 
not relative to the regime* There are such politically neutral questions* 

I could prove this by parallels in the P olitics * It is a politically neutral 
question* But how can it be decided? T*make one simple assumption# that 
Aristotle was a sane man# and how would a sane man decide such a question? 

Say a tyrant contracted debt* The tyrant is deposed or executed# and viiat 
shout the debts? It seems obvious* If the -tyrant contracted the debt in 
order to have a ball# to feather his nest# or whatever you call It# of course 
the debt will not be paid# then should these bankers# the fellows who financed 
this gay life# take the responsibility far that* But if the t y r a n t used the 
money# or part of it# far beautifying the city* and generally for the advan¬ 
tage of the polls# and the city is going to enjoy -these advantages for the 
future, an honest city will pay the debt* That is what Aristotle means* It 
is really a legal question**.the canter of the political argument* 

Now another passage which I have to read* "Aristotle is concerned with 
the tension between the one nature of the polls and the m&ry varieties of 
actualization* Fran the speculation on this tension emerges the possibility 
that the form (eidos) of order can be brou^it to coincide maximally with the 
nature ( physis) "cf the poliSo fie# thus# arrive at the notion of the best polls 
as the polls whose order ( polltela) -will be an organization of the free and 
equal men# that is# of the society of mature men as described in the Hiooraachean 
Ethics* V/hile such maximal coincidence is desirable# the political scientist 
must recognize that the historical ^clties^ fall far short of such perfection! 
in fact# Aristotle admits on occasion that none of the 158 constitutions exam¬ 
ined by him live up to his standards* The problem of politics is not exhausted 
by an exploration of the nature of the pollsj the metaphysical inquiry ^ramely 
into the nature of the polia^ must be supplemented by what we may call a soci¬ 
ology of poll tics 0 n 

How let us try to understand that* It is quite*#■Voegalin makes use 
of a distinction between nature and order* And this distinction he equates, 
nature and order# which he ascribes to Aristotle* And this he identifies with 
the distinction between nature and form# eidos* That you must keep in mind* 

The natural polls is the perfect polls* But all actual cities are imperfect* 
How the latter by the way is oosrect* Aristotle regarded practically all cities 
of which he knew# no# all cities of which he knew# as imperfect# is undeniable* 
But that has nothing to do with that* TThat Voegelin apparently doesn't know 
is this# a very simple thing* According to Aristotle# the nature of a thing# 
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is, to say it in a very simplified statement, form plus matter* That he 
forgot* Just as a human being consists of form and mattes'* One can easily 
ilistrate that* For example, in primary analysis, part of the matter is, say, 
our stomachs* A human stomach is not a dog* a stomach* From Aristotle*s point 
cf view we have not understood the human stomach fully until we see how only 
the human stomach could contribute to the life of a man as distinguished from 
the life of a dog, and ary other aaiaal* But the form, man 1 s rationality, is 
that which governs the whole thing* But man i® not merely the form* He is 
also the matter* This is easily understood* But the difficulty which exists 
is undeniable, is this, that most dogs are normal* That is at least what Aris¬ 
totle believed* In other words you find dogs Tilth two heads or one foot or 
so on* But the normal dog has two eyes, two ears, and so on* But most cities 
are abnormal* That is what Aristotle says* You find almost everywhere a 
normal dog, and nowhere a normal city* And yet he says the city is by nature* 
That is a paradoxy which gamut be denied* And perhaps Aristotle would even 
say that most human beings are abnormal, by which he does not mean that most 
human beings have a bodily defect of one kind or another* That no tv but meas¬ 
ured by the norm of a truly human life—^ ro could say that every dog leads a 
truly doggish life* There are very few human beings one could say who live 
a truly a human life* That is so, and that I think is not Aristotle*s fault* 

Another indication of the same point* On page 331, following, he says 
Aristotle must make three conceptual distinctions* "In the first place, the 
observation of revolutions, as well as of the corresponding changes of cons¬ 
titutions in a polls, motivated the distinction between nature and order of 
the polls a" That is not correct* Aristotle makes the distinction between the 
form and the matter of the polls, not between the nature and the order* That 
is simply misleading* (End of Side I) 

—it was the same thing as I said before, where he mistranslated this passage* 
The poll tela is the order of the householders* Aristotle means the human beings 
inhabiting the polls* That is the matter of the polls* You must have human 
beings, and then there must be a specific form imposed on thou* That doesn't 
mean in itself, by the way, something vicious or coercive* It means only they 
must be directed toward a characteristic goal, freedom, virtue, wealth, or viiat- 
ever it may be* Otherwise they are not truly members of a political society* 
"Once the order of the constitution was established as a category. It had to 
be the order of something* and the const! tut ion acquired the fiaictlon of a 
'form' In relation to the citizens as its 'matter**" That is not trus, the 
human beings are its matter* That makes all the difference* "This second 
distinction between the constitutional form and the citizens lad to the diff¬ 
iculty that a good nunfcer of men somehow belong to a polls but cannot be class¬ 
ified ae citizens if the citizen be defined as the 1 matter' that fits into 
the constitutional 'form*'" That is not recognizable in what Aristotle says* 
Aristotle means something very simple* This shoemaker here, an inhabitant 
of the city, is a citizen in a democracy, and not a citizen in an oligarchy# 
TJhcncver you look back into the history of this country, we never had such 
severe property qualifications, but in ary other country you would immediately 
see that, that this is so. The citizen is always relative to the regime* 

But a human being is not relative to a regime* The shoemaker doesn't cease 
to be a human being if the regime is changed* But he ceases to be a citizen* 
Then there is a third distinction* The third distinction Aristotle made is 
between a good man and a good citizen* But that is absolutely evident* If 
citizen is relative to the regime, then good citizen must be relative to the 



regime# If something la relations to something else, then that some thing 
qualified is also relative to that something else# And the proof can again 
be given very empirically# A good citizen of the ’Teiinar Republic had to be 
a bad citizen of the Hitler regime and vice versa, because a good citizen 
means to be dedicated to the end of the regime# I mean If someone is ded¬ 
icated, say, to the end of Hitler 1 a regime, he cannot be dedicated to liberal 
democracy, and vice versa# That is an empirical fact# 

And he goes on as follows# As a consequence of all these things, n the 
nature of the polls could no longer be linked wi. th the nature of man by the 
anthropological principle which Aristotle had inherited from Plato 3 and a 
perspective would open on a possibility of human existence, in satisfactory 
nudes of actualization of human nature, in societies of a type other than the 
polls#" In other fords, the difficulty into which Aristotle gets by identify¬ 
ing the perfect human association with the polls can only be solved by forget¬ 
ting about the polls and finding a society of a type other than "he polls# 

By this he means, Voegelin means, a civilization or culture* If Voegelin 
would only say that the polls as described by Aiistotle is a problematic 
thing, he would be correct# But that would not be a criticism of Aristotle# 

It would only bring out What Aristotle himself means# All the difficulties 
into which Aristotle gets do not prove in any way that societies of another 
type would solve the difficulty# TJhat is the reason for Aristotle's failure? 

Mott here he says, "Since nature and form are synonyms for essence, the polls 
is a thing with two different essences#" That is simply not true# Voegelin 
has not understood the Aristotelian doctrine regarding nature as a composite 
of form and matter, to say nothing of the fact that the distinction between 
nature and order, as based on the difference of the argument at the beginning 
of Book I and Book m, is not in ary way a basis for it# "The difficulties 
have their origin in the attempt to apply the ontological categories, which 
had been developed in Aristotle*s7 Physics and Metaphysics, without further 
clarification to the order of human existence in society* It should be amply 
clear that the ontological categories, developed on occasion of the enumerated 
models in Physics and Metaphysics, are not adequate instruments for the thear- 
etization of order in society#" ' TJhat does this mean? Aristotle is a meta¬ 
physician# He has developed a metaphysical doctrine or syston in the Physics 
and Metaphysics # There the distinction between form and matter plays a very 
great' 'role# ^Hen Aristotle transfers this distinction between matter and form 
blindly, as it were, to politics# But that is not true, and I id uld like to 
show how# 

VJhat 1.3 th* polls? T7e would first have to know that* Now from Aristotle* s 
point of view the polls can be only one of two things* It is either a natural 
being or it is an artifact# But in both cases the distinction between matter 
and form is evidently necessary# It is even clearer still in the case of the 
artifact than in the case of a natural thing# There is no such borrowing from 
a metaphysical system in Aristotle's Politics # Moreover, the key point, Aris¬ 
totle's style of thinking is absolutely opposed to such schematization# If 
he did not on the basis of political things see the necessity of making the 
distinction bet sen matter and form, in the case of political things, Aris¬ 
totle would not apply it# Nothing is clearer far Aristotle than that the 
world is of very great complexity, and that the simple transfer of distinctions 
manifestly useful in one sphere to another sphere needs in each case a peculiar 
reasoning# The reasoning which Aristotle gives, taken entirely from political 
things, is the undeniable fact of change of regimes, of forms, while a matter 



subsists, the human beings, to say nothing of the walls of the city, or the 
houses* But surely the human beings are the same, and yet the form is changed□ 
Aid than the question is, what is the relative in^ortance of these two elements, 
the matter or the form? Than Aristotle would say, and I only repeat what X 
have said before, what change can be more important than a change of the end 
to which the society is dedicated? Let the end first be virtue, and let the 
and than be vice 0 No change can be more fundamental* All changes of regime, 
from democracy into oligarchy, fw example, reflect somehow this most fundamen¬ 
tal of all changes, and therefore this is the key to understanding* 

I believe I leave it at these remarks* There is one more passage which 

I might take up later**.which I had partly to do for the sake of Hr*_and 

partly also because Voegalin's book is probably the leading book now in this 
field, after Sabine* s History of Political Thought* which gradually fell into, 

I don* t know how to express it, Wt it is a book imich has gone through many 
editions, and things have changed, both the theoretical and the political sit- 
nation have changed so profoundly since it was first published in the 30* s I 
believe, that no changes of an editorial kind can help* And that it needs 
all the time* Voegolin in a way supplies that need* But in this case, in 
the case of Aristotle,*,*the earlier book. The New Science of Politics, this 
question of Aristotle, simply doesn't prove the point which he wants to make, 
that Aristotle's categories are fundamentally inadequate for understanding 
political society* Aristotle's categories may not be sufficient for under¬ 
standing political things, but Voegelin* s argument dees not establish that* 

Q* There is one point that you place a very heavy emphasis on, which is 
crucial to saving the situation for Aristotle * That is that the fom may 
change but the matter remains the same* You used before the example that 
the good citizen of the T> r eimar Republic cannot be a good citizen of the Nazi 
regime * Now it seems that history is chock-full of such good citizens of one 
regime who were very good citizens of any regime that followed, and that of 
course matter as physical entity subsists, but had undergone profound enough 
changes so that it is a different kind of matter in so far as purpose is con¬ 
cerned or in so far as ideology is concerned. Do you get ny point? That kind 
of matter are you talking about? 

A* The same one that Aristotle is talking about* The human beings* 

Q* But what does that mean? Does that mean human being as physical entity or 
what? 

A: If I knew what physical entity was, I oould answer that* I mean, I believe 
in these days Then you speak of physical entity you mean an inanimate body, and 
human beings are not inanimate bodies* Pardon? 

Qi Sometimes« 

A* Then they are dead*..abstraction made from political*.*you do that* Is 
It not necessary to do that even, if you look at the kqy case of a change of 
regimes? TJhat is changed is onTy in the first place the laws have changed* 

His legal position may have altogether changed* And he is expected to be 
dedicated to something to which he was not dedicated before, which is the oppo¬ 
site of that to which he was supposed to be dedicated before..* 
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Qt Is it the same matter? 

A* Matter is truly relatives Prom another point of view this man is of 
course form, in many ways. You ultimately come back to what Aristotle calls 
prine matter, vitere there is no longer ary consideration of man or of aiy living 
beings® Aristotle means by matter what is matter in the context# And hare 
in the political context the sub-political as such is matter® The sub-political 
is that which Includes many other forms or naturae® Stick to the®««and you 
will understand® The human beings are molded after the change of regimes in 
a different way than they were molded before# But there are so many questions® 
Aristotle knows that, that in a sense it makes sense to say, sure, be dedicated 
to one* 3 country regardless of a change in regime. But if you think of interest¬ 
ing changes of regime and ndt of these perfectly nice ones, it means much more 
than that# Think of the change from Caarist Russia to Communist Russia® These 
are profound changes, and to be equally dedicated to both is impossible* You 
must not forget that our political categories, or moral categories, are in a 
way leas political than Aristotle* s, because we have a notion of general human 
decency which is not effected by the regime* There is such a thing, sure, but 
that underestimates the importance of the political# And these great changes 
which we have seen in our century have shown us that political changes are 
terribly important from the point of view of simple human decency® One cannot 
say that simple human decency is in no way affected® If a tolerably decent 
monarchy is replaced by a tolerably decent republic, you can say that decency 
is not affected, I grant you that® But not in the fundamental changes® Our 
political categories may be much too poor if they do not take into consideration 
the really fundamental changes® 

Qt If men by nature tend toward their own excellence, is there any means of 
helping them achieve this excellence? 

At „ #a bocause man is by nature the rational animal, and therefore his perfection 
cannot be achieved without his own use of the reason® Mature is sometimes 
understood in the sense of wat happens without reasoning® *#It is in this sense a 
natural process# But man*s education cannot be in this sense natural® Educ¬ 
ation must be a rational process, but a process guided by nature, namely taking 
into consideration what it means to be educated® 

Qi Fran the Aristotelian standpoint? 

At But you cannot speak of that is natural for a being without considering 
the nature of that being® *#Since man happens to be the rational animal, you 
must make a rather large allowance for reason® Is this so difficult to understaid 

Qt Would the answer then be yes to ny question, that anything which is success¬ 
ful—— 

At Of course not® If as the end result of that process you have a perfect 
gentleman, and a mind that is well trained in all worthwhile things, then, 
surely, that is a success* But if you mean by success that he is not a criminal 
because he is not caught, then it would net be a success® You know there are 
people who are successful in that line® Success would have to be defined# 

And therefore whan one speaks of the perfection of man one#*#than Then one speaks 
of success, because success is a wholly different thing. Host can one understand 



what one wants to achieve?#* *a cairn, smoothly-working from the social 
staixlpcdnt* VJhen you apeak of success, that does not exclude that* But 
you see the point is this* That brings up always the old question of means 
said ends, and the old question does the end sanctify every means* I believe 
that Aristotle would have answered that question just as Hegel did in his day* 

The end sanctifies every means compatible with that end* But if the means is 
really destructive of that end, it is of course not**, 

Qi If Aristotle says the polls changes into a new polls— 

Ai Hot simply, but in the most important respect* By the way, in order to 
make this clear* If Aristotle had meant that the polls is defined, as it 
were, only by the form or tie regime, then two different democratic cities 
would be one city, or n democratic cities would be only one city, because they 
are identical with regard to form* So you see how utterly necessary the matter 
is* The democratic cities of the TTorth, and the democratic cities in thm South, 
even if ti ey are identical in their regimes, are still different cities because 
their matter is different* Just as human being A and hu m a n being B differ, 
thouf^i their perfection and farm are the same, because they have different stomachs 

Q* By question is, how can we study, by Aristotelian concepts, the matter or 
the people, fron one regime to another, to see what limitations are placed on 
the way the regime can. change by the limitations of the people, peculiar to the 
character of the people which does not change* 

A* I don't wish to be nasty, otherwise I would say you haven't read Books 
Four to Six* That is where Aristotle shows, for example, you have a certain 
regime, say democracy# How he sees immediately, as an onpirioal political 
scientist, that this is too general, because there are various kinds, sii>~ 
divisions of democracy. And he sees for example in one kind that there is 
a preponderance in the assert) ly of fanners, peasants, rural people* In another 
there is a preponderance of urban, poor, population* These are two extremes* 

They are two entirely different democracies. That he shows beautifully* There 
are the rural people, living out in the villages and towns. They can't come 
to the assert) 3y every day* They can come only very rarely# And therefore 
they want to have an order in which four assemblies & year are sufficiaat* 

But such four assert)lies cannot do more than elect officials and audit the 
officials * * * Therefore it will invariably happen in rural democracies that 
the upper classes will become the elected officials* But in a city or urban 
democracy, which might have the naughty conceit*..to give than pay for their 
attendance, they can go to the assembly every day* And in such a democracy 
the cannon people will be actually in control* Aristotle developed at great 
length th^stso-called sociological things* But he always used them with a 
view to their political moaning* They are in a way meaningless if you do not 
look at them politically, because the human meaning depends on the character 
of the society as a whole, ie*, on the character of the goals to which the 
society as a whole is dedicated* Surely it is interesting to see the difference 
in preponderance of occupations, but it becomes interesting only when you see 
what it means politically* TJhat it means politically is the same as to say 
what it means in human terns, the ends to which society as a whole is dedicated® 
And to see this you have only to look at Aristotle, and at Thucydides, to see 
how the democracy changed in Athens, and bow these very excited people, the 
many Athenian shoemakers and so on, who appeared in the assembly and who had 
no other content but the only thing wlich gave them substance so to 3poak was. 





we are the lords of the Athenian aspire* And if -here is another snail city 
on an island who don* t lump when we blow the whistle we are going to show 
than* And the large, the broader consideration, is it wise to react to such 
little things in suqh a violent reamer, is it not better for Athens to bo a 
generous protector rather than a stern master, you 'enow, the famous story when 
they destroyed cities and killed the males and sentenced the females into slav¬ 
ery or some tiling* In other words the passions, the emotions, the mass psychology, 
as they call it now, that is a very inroortant consideration* In other words, 
if people lack this breadth, are rot concerned with***that would be the ruin 
of democracy 0 'Mould this not be bad? Surely in modem democracies the sit¬ 
uation is entirely different, because modern democracy is not direct denD- 
cracy* “That you must never forget* le*, a fundamental distinction between 
the people and the govemnent, whereas for Aristotle in a direct democracy 
the people is the government* 

Q* Sir, I an wondering whether or not Aristotle '3 intellectual differentiation, 
of matter and form ends up with a very serious problem in that not only is the 
philosopher excluded from the polls, in the sense that he is opposed to the 
demos, and is only a very particular case, but doesn't he provide legitimization 
for the aberrant polls in the very sense in which in Natural Right and History 
you condemn the positivists 0 You say the only nice thing about them is that they 
don't offer the same advice to tyrants that they offer to democracy* Yet Aris¬ 
totle shows how abhor ant societies lile democracies and oligarchies and tyrannies,, 
can be built up* Mow I realise that one can say in Aristotelian terms that 
this particular society was the most proper society under given conditions, 
but Aristotle s’nows how the conditions can be preserved* That is, if I were a 
democratic demagogue or a tyrant, I could look up in Aristotle and see how to 
solve my problems* I can save ny society* And thus he becomes the moralizes? 
attempting to advance imperialists or he becomes simply locked up In the ivory 
tower of kno;l edge where he is no good and where he leaves the rest of the 
world to become the playground of the lachiavellis and the Bismarcks* 

At I understand where you get this impression, where Aristotle in Book Five, 
you know, where he gives recipes, where people find there is already UachiaveIll's 
principle, in the section on tyranny* But what ±3 the general character of the 
Aristotelian recipe? If you want to keep your bad regime, even a tyranny, be 
as docent as possible* That he says to the tyrant, that he says to tie demos, 
that ho says to the oligarch* The constant advice, and based not merely on 
preaching but on practical considerations* After all the tyrant doesn't want 
merely to throw his vreight around, you know? But even if ho does that, he wants 
to throw his weight around for a long time* 

Qi Is Aristotle then giving bad advice, say to a man like Stalin, who says 
I will let than think? Here he is either giving bad advice, that is not accurate 
advice, to Stalin, or— 

A* Aristotle's advice to all bad regimes is to try to be as decent as is 
compatible with your fundamentally wrong form* 

Q* ihat is bad advice* 

A* ’Thy i 3 it bad advice? 

Q* It is bad advice because it may be necessary in order to preserve the cond- 
itions of the tyrannical society to appear to be as nice as you can— 



At No, no, mere appearance will not do* People see, in such crude matters, 
people see through the appearance, 

Qi But this involves another problem in Aristotle, in that through the diff¬ 
erentiation of form and matter he excludes the problem of the very ordering of 
the soul, that is, the matter is not matter qua matter, but it is something 
more than matter* It is the form itself 0 It is the genesis of tie form. Thus 
Stalin can brainwash the masses* 

A* Let us forget about the form and the matter, because it is not veiy clarifying 
in its groat generality* But you mustn’t forget this one thing, which I believe 
plays a great role in the thought of our day* Such people like Aristotle, and 
there were quite a few others, were very modest* That is to say, they generally 
speaking abhorred extreme measures, even if the extreme measures served a good 
end* They loathed the habits acquired in these extreme measures* I mean, 
Aristotle would not blame people if they killed tyrants* You know, in an un¬ 
bearable situation they have a certain right in a way* And yet the fact that 
this is done in ways which are clearly not orderly, legal proceedings, isn’t a 
good habit* For us, the vwrd revolution is almost a word of praise, because 
there have been some revolutions in modern times, especially in this country, 
vhich by the way were almost as much a form of war as of revolution, formally 
speaking, which were salutary, and which in former tdjnes*.*revolution,,«Do 
you know what that means? Sedition* That is just like the word parties, which 
replaced the former word factions* Certain habits, practices, whloh in the 
past were regarded as morally very dangerous have now became simply expected, 
be have to take this into consideration and to rethink it* That does not nec¬ 
essarily mean that Aristotle is right, but that is the minimum, that we argue 
on the same subject on which he speaks* There is another point* Let us assume 
that aristocracy as Aristotle meant it, the rule of gentlemen, who are pub 11c- 
spiii ted and vrho never mis-use their power for low things like their gain, is 
very rare, not intrinsically impossible, but so rare that Aristotle didn 1 1 know 
of an example * In other words if we have always imperfect regimes, is not the 
maximum which is practically possible, which a teacher like Aristotle could 
do, to give tiie given imperfect regime which was willing to listen to him, the 
advice to be more decent in this and that important area than they would be 
without this advice? I moan, let us not have too extravagant expectations* 
Aristotle is an oninently sober man* But he is not sober in that cheap way 
that he knows only the closest objectives, and does not knew what would be 
ultimately best for society* He is both* He knows the perfect solution for 
which we might wish or pray and also the oiomous difficulties of getting that 
way, and therefore he tries to give advice to ruling people as we ordinarily 
find them* Aristotle even when he speaks about tyranny, and says how could 
we preserve it, and the general rule is, think of long duration and not merely 
for short enjoyment, and generally speaking, a non-oppresuive, a non-insulting 
rule would be better than the opposite conditions* Then he makes this remark 
he makes it perfectly clear that tyranny is a monstrosity, Thereas the present 
day social scientist would say it is absurd to speak of tyranny as a monstrosity* 
The value judgments supporting tyranny are as defensible, or as indefensible, 
as the value judgments supporting rule of law and these things* That is an 
enormous difference* That is surely true, that Aristotle thought the tension 
between philosophy and the polls can’t be overcome* But in order not to condemn 
prematurely you must consider the fact that the union cf philosophy and politics 
has been achieved in modem times through technology based on modern science* 



The immediate consequence that follows is the possibility of thermonuclear 
extinction* Before this danger has been completely ovcrcom, I would regard 
it as an open question 8 !.hren if it should be overcome still one could say 
something which requires ouch a danger, such a hair-breadth's escape, is not 
oo manifestly a dictate of 0 „ a I believe that what distinguishes us as a gene¬ 
ration is this, that we have seen vdth our arm eyes that these great and fant¬ 
astic promises of modem, technology are accompanied with the threat cC incr¬ 
edible disaster that some very wise men in the past, you know, "'a Vinci was 
one of them, smelled at the beginning, and that new has become common knowledge* 
It is precisely because we have felt this shock that the wise men of old appear 
somewhat less as old fogies than they appeared in the nineteenth century, though 
even then some of them could see that the greatest promoter of technology i3 
war® Because there the incentive is so enormous, the restraints are loss* 

That is the difficulty, T7e meet next Lionday* 



(Lecture 12, 13 November 1961) 
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I have a questlono I think I will first discuss that question, by br, » 

"The aim of the polis is said to be to make its members good and just, or the 
polls is an association of households or clans aimed at providing its metnbars 
self-sufficient existence* L"hile the polis grows for t3ie sake of mere life, 
it exists for the sake of the good life a But perfection is not within the 
reach of all members, even members of the best polis 0 Therefore in •that sense 
could it be said that the best polis aims at the best life, or the perfect exis¬ 
tence? Is it not much more that the best polis, insofar as it aims at a per¬ 
fect existence, attainable only* by a few, aims not at the common good but at 
the good attainable by the few? The polls can then only be said equivocally 
to aim at perfection. Is it not much mare true to say that in the best polis 
that Aristotle describes, the ruling citizens rule simply for the sake of per¬ 
petuating their own kind?" That is a very good question, but I would divide 
By answer into two parts, and therefore say, fir3t, let us assume that Ur, 

_*s premise is correct, that the polis aims not at the common good, but at tte 

good attainable by the few. Assuming that this were so, is the fact that the 
polls is determined in its outlook by the best men, ruling in broad daylight, 
and the other members of society defer to them, is this not also for the benefit 
of the rest? Are they not better men by deferring to the rest than by not 
deferring? 

Q* I think that Aristotle tries to substantiate that view by positing a potent¬ 
iality in the men who can 1 1 achieve perfection. In the De Anima he talks about 
potential and actual, and therefore the merchant qua merchant cJoesn*t achieve 
perfection, but he has a potentiality for that, 

Ai Surely Aristotle makes always a distinction, which I think can only with 
difficulty be avoided, between the potential and the actual. But there are 
various kinds of potentiality* Just for example, to take an Aristotelian exam¬ 
ple, the baby is a potential mathematician. At ten years he is also a potential 
mathematician. At twenty years, if he is asleep, he is also a potential math¬ 
ematician, because he is not actually a mathematician. So there are various 
kinds. Wow if you take the same man, not able to become a perfect gentleman, 
for whatever reason, he differs if he is the member of a society in which he 
will habitually defer to the best man than if he is a meeker of a society in 
which he does not habitually defer to the best mem. You can call this in both 
cases a type of potentiality, but it is surely a different type, 

Qt Let us return to the position of the merchant for a moment. If a man is 
such that the best he could achieve were something like being a merchant, is 
not Aristotle in fact superimposing upon the facts of the world,, the fact that 
this man oan*t become more than a mere bait, a wish, that is to say, that the 
man should look to the best? If the poor merchant is not capable of the best, 
why should he be concerned with it? 

Ai Surely, that is the posture which many people take, Whatever is not access¬ 
ible to me, however good in itself, I will somehow denigrate. That is an unfort¬ 
unate elonent <£ man, but there are some people also, we must say, who do not 
take this lowering view, who say they are not capable of certain very high 
things, and yet have a decent respect for that* 

Qt But what kind of respect is it if they have no clear idea of what it is? 

For all they know, it may all be merely a nyth 0 



A* There is a deference which is entirely due to the external pomp of hi$i 
position# That is not very good# There can be one which is due to mors sub¬ 
stantial considerations# For example, observing how ^uch a nan behaves in 
critical situations ■ of his am life or of te life of society# Look at the 
nary people who looked up to Churchill# They were wholly unable to do any of 
the deeds which Churchill did# You cannot say it is mere ignorance# It is 
in a way ignorance because most of them would not have been able perhaps to 
analyze or articulate it properly# But if one is not able to articulate some¬ 
thing, one is not far this reason simply ignorant of it# It is a kind of 
ignorance, but it is surely not mere nyth, mere ideology, however you want 
to call it# But I have another answer# I will taka that up later, Aristoti 
does construct a polls in which only perfect gentlemen are members of that 
polls# You know, the Seventh and Eighth Books, and in this case one could 
say that this polls as a whole is dedicated to virtue or excellence# In other 
wards, this was a good question, because it was so clearly formulated, but 
it was not a very difficult question* The difficulties to rhich Aristotle's 
teaching are exposed, I believe, lie elsewhere# I will try to speak of that 
today, if I am given a chance* 

I have devoted some meetings to a discussion of t e proposition that the 
theme of Aristotle's Politics is the polis# But I went beyond that last time 
by saying that the thane proper of Aristotle is not the polis but the politeia# 
what I translated by regime# I would like to elaborate this a bit more today# 
The Aristotelian political science is an analysis of the various regimes* 

It is therefore fundamentally different from certain modern doctrines, modem 
political philosophies, which can be described as theories of the state* They 
do not have this plural which you have in Aristotle# Aristotle starts from 
tiie political proper# This is the divisive or tho controversial# You laiow of 
course that there is one meaning of politicking in which it has a merely dero¬ 
gatory meaning# This is politics, hence it is not honest* This points to 
something very serious, that the political proper is the divisive. It needn't 
be divisive in this particular society, that is another matter# But it Is in 
principle divisive, as I will gradually make clear. The politically divisive 
is distinguished from the politically neutral, of which there are two kinds. 
First, what we call the merely technical# Let us take the case of a society 
whose being or survival depends on an irrigation system# Then it will be a 
major task of that government to take care of the irrigation system, regard¬ 
less of ihat kind of government it is# But there is something else# The 
irrigation system as such is nothing political# It is sub-po2itical 0 But 
there are things which are closer to the political and tiat are even political, 
and yet politically neutral# These are the things which are common to all 
regimes# Far example there is no regime, and has never been a regime, which 
was not compelled to defend itself by force# This farce is in quiet times 
dormant, but it is always in the background* This is common to all regimes# 

The political proper is that to at is peculiar to this and that kind of regime* 
This is what Aristotle has in mind when speaking of the regime* There is a 
variety of regimes# V/e can also say there is a variety of spirits which can 
act in a society, or a variety of ends to which the society as a whole is ded¬ 
icated# The difference of the ends corresponds to the difference of the pre¬ 
ponderant parts of the society# The preponderant part of the society is not 
necessarily the majority* That is only one foim of preponderance* There are 
others# There may be societies which have no co*snon end, as some people say, 
no ^common good, no public interest* I refer to Bentley, Process of Government, 
and the group tnrfH.es in present day American political scienceT^^iere^re^ 




only particular interests, or individual interests as ends# This is freq¬ 
uently said today* But this very fact, that the groups or the individuals 
should have free play, that the government should only be a broker, this kind 
of freedom of the group, or equality of the groups or individuals r is the end 
of the society as a whole* Then freedom and equality is the end, and nothing 
else beyond that* There is no society without an end to which it is dedicated* 

Aristotle puts an emphasis on the variety of regimes, as distinguished 
from the modem doctrines which speak of the state or something like it# A 
good example of the modern doctrine is for example Hobbes' Leviathan # The 
recognition of the variety of regimes is the opposite of That we may call 
doctrinairism# In different circumstances or conditions different regimes 
are required# There are conditions favorable to monarchy, there are cond¬ 
itions favorable to democracy, and so on# There is not the one solution to 
the political problem valid at all times and in all places. Yet while Aristotle 
holds this view, he is not what is now called a relativist, because there is 
an order of rank among the various regimes* All regimes are indeed relative 
to conditions, one can say that* But Aristotle doesn't step there# He addresses 
the question to the very conditions* Are the conditions favorable or unfavor¬ 
able to the excellence of man? That is the difference between Aristotle and 
any form of relativism# That Aristotle talks about something which is and 
which is very important, we have immediate evidence far that today# Any pol¬ 
itical phenomenon occurring today in any country points to that over-all conf¬ 
lict between liberal democracy and communism# I don't have to go into any 
purely domestic affairs anywhere, because there is today no longer any domestic 
affair in any far away country, or small country, which is not linked to that 
global confliet 0 But liberal democracy and oawnmunism, these are things what 
Aristotle means by regimes, over-all orders of society determining a particular 
character of government, but more than that, determining the end to ihich the 
society as a vhole is dedicated# 

And this is not only true today# Let us go back to 1B30 and the following 
decades in Europe, There you had another conflict, not comparable in violence 
to the present day conflict, but very powerful nevertheless. The conflict 
which we call the conflict between the oligarchic republic and the democratic 
republico For example, in 1330 in France, this was formerly a constitutional 
monarchy, but That was peculiar to it was a severe limitation of the suffrage, 
so that the country as constituted by law consisted a? a very small percentage 
of the adult males# In certain parts of the world, I mention Germany, Russia, 
China, there was an issue until the beginning of the First ’"orId V'ar, still 
somewhat old-fashioned, monarchy versus republic. Let us never forget the fact 
that around 1900 the largest part of the globe was ruled monarchic ally, that 
the issue monarchy versus republic was a very powerful issue until the end of 
the First World War 0 

How of course it la not as clear in all times# If we turn, for example, 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we see that That was in the for®- 
ground is not a conflict of regimes, monarchies, republics, oligarchies, demo¬ 
cracies, or liberal democracy versus communism# It was at that time the central 
political fact the religious wars or the reform wars# lhe groups contesting 
were not political groups proper, but religious groups, of which there were 
nary kinds, including a certain extreme wing in favor of religious tolerance 
on religious grounds# But there was also another group of people, particularly 
well-known in Frame, called there Lea Politiquea, the political men# They 



hj 

tried to solve the religious conflict of their age on purely political grounds# 
Tou find it well presented from an unsympathetic point of view in the history 
of political thought of the sixteenth century by J, 17, Allan. One of the best 
books in that field#. They, for example, took this view# If you have a society 
in which the majority, ar almost every one, is Catholic, cf course'the govern¬ 
ment w ill support Catholicism by all means at its disposal# But if a consider¬ 
able part of the population has become Protestant, as it was in France at that 
time, then a certain amount of tolerance is indicated# In other lords, the 
religious question is decided on grounds of mere expediency# There may be sit¬ 
uations in which a perfect tolerance, an absolute tolerance, is indicated# 

Then we do it# These we call the Politiques, but these people precisely were 
those acting in the spiiit of Aristotle, that no trans-political issue must 
interfere with the political problems proper# A political society if con¬ 
ceived as subservient to religion, ie«, to one particular religion, is in a 
diseased state# This was the classic premise of the politicians, of the Pol— 
itiques# It was stated in the Middle Ages with great power by Harsilius of 
Padua, early fourteenth century. He presented this on the basis of Aristotle 
himself. Now this indicates the fundamental question at which we arrive in 
analyzing Aristotle's Politics , and I think this is only confirmed by the expe¬ 
rience of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in particular# The issue 
is polls or culture# The modern concept cf culture which in its richest meaning 
assert 3 that the polls must be in the service of something higher than it, 
namely, a religion# This, to repeat, is not an assertion that Aristotle is 
right in this matter, but it is only a statement of what the issue is. This 
is the genuine issue. Differently stated, Aristotle's Politics and its anal¬ 
ysis of the six regimes and their various subdivisions Is - 'surely insufficient 
for understanding the modern conflict# I think the usual criticisms cf Aris¬ 
totle, If they would not go beyond saying that, wou ld be perfectly justified# 

But w’nat they overlook, these criticisms, i 3 this# It seems to me that by 
understanding the premises of Aristotle and therewith the alternatives to 
these Aristotelian premises, we understand the nxxlera conflict in principle 
much better than we otherwise do# Because we see an alternative to the modern 
conflict, we see it in a broader perspective# 

I think there is one fundamental premise of Aristotle which is at variance 
with all specifically modem political thought# If we want to understand modern 
political thought thoroughly we have to view these modem premises in the light 
of the Aristotelian alternative# The Aristotelian premise can be stated very 
si mp ly# There is a fundamental tension between philosophy and the demos, demos, 
the common people, from which the word democracy is derivedo That means the 
highest Ilf'';, according to Aristotle, is the theoretical life, the life devoted 
to contemplation# This in his view is inaccessible to the mentality of the 
many# That majority includes a minoii ty which can be thought to be receptive 
to the humanizing influence of philosophy. This minority within the majority 
is what Aristotle means by the gentlemen# This is in principle why he favors 
aristocracy beyond all other regimes. The alternative to Ari 3 totl is therefore 
the view that there is a fundamental harmony between philosophy and the demos. 
This leads to two consequences with which we are familiar# The first is that 
science or p!iilosephy— the distinction between science and philosophy is a very 
recent thing—is for the sake of human power, in order to relieve man's estate# 
In other words, the consequence of this first difference is the development 
of what we may call the technological society. The second consequence is the 
belief in the possibility of popular enlightenment, so that the opinions felt 
by the philosophers or the scientists would be shared by all members of the 



society,^ Popular enlightenment and the outgrowth of this is That is ncv 
called ideologies» After people found out that the true doctrine, namely 
of the enli^itenment, eighteenth century, was not true, and they saw on the 
other hand that this kind of society was in need of some overall view shared 
by the citizen body*—but whether or not the view is trie is not important^— 
they developed, as we now call it, the notion of ideologies* The societies 
of preroodem times are neither technological nor ideological. I really think 
that one should use these terms with sane care* How these two things, the 
technological and the ideological elements, or the popular enlightenment far 
that natter, is the eomaon basis of the present day conflict between liberal 
democracy and communism as well as fascism* This conmon basis can only be 
understood in contrast to classical political philosophy* It can only be 
understood tlierefore on the basis of classical political philosophy* It is 
a radical modification of Aristotelian thought, and therefore can only be under¬ 
stood on the basis of Aristotle 0 

I have here by some accident another illustration of what I have in mind, 
showing the actuality of Aristotle's analysis in spite of these enormous diff¬ 
iculties. This is an article by Bertrand de Jouvenel, a French publicist, "A 
Mew Age of the Principate*" The principate was a form of government established 
by Augustus at the end of the Roman civil wars, and the fact which he observes 
is an amazing increase in monarchies all over the world, I read to you a few 
passages, and then will bring out the difference between this analysis and the 
Aristotelian analysis, 

"If we look at present around ourselves, what strikes us is that we find 
in almost every country a dominant figure, a central personage, who is served 
by ministers whom he can change, who therefore has the character of unique 
chief of the executive, and who, besides, in maiy cases, can make vote for 
the legislative elections, who then is at least as powerful in his country 
as the American President and in many cases even more so. A primacy of this 
kind cannot properly be described in terms of constitutional powers* This 
or that established magistracy may very well serve as support for this primacy* 
The legal knowledge of That belongs to this magistracy does not evdiaust the 
political understanding of the situation. This situation ought to be named 
principate," He is thinking of course not only of Khruschev and Tito, but 
also of such figures as Adenauer, who has a kind of power which no German chan¬ 
cellor, not even Bismarck, had, of course, until the last election* Now this 
is a monarchic situation in the descriptive sense of the word because the major 
decisions are taken there hy a single man, and this defines monarchy in oppo¬ 
sition to republics, whether aristocratic or democratic. In other worts what 
we observe is a turn away from republican forms of government to a monarchic 
one, although to a monarchic government of a new kind* One must make a dist¬ 
inction between the form of a society and the form of go v er nm ent* A French 

writer of the nineteenth century, _ , asserted that the social state marches 

more and mare toward equality* BulTTie contrasted with this irreversible march 
the to and fro of the political societies* The political regime is subject 
to changes which are inexplicable by the social revolution we know, Nhat this 
means in the context is this* There is no fundamental social chaige winch has 
taken place but a political change, a political change toward this principate, 
toward a new kind of monarchy# Tliat is here implied to some extent is I believe 
the distinction between political, and therefore superficial, and social revo¬ 
lution* This is of oourse the very opposite of the Aristotelian view* Aris¬ 
totle would say the fundamental changes are the political changes, not the non¬ 
political social changes# 



Hair what are the premises of this distinction between the political as 
superficial and the social? '"e see this most clearly in the most elaborate 
form of this doctrine, namely iiarxisrao Marxism stands and falls by the pros¬ 
pect of the withering away of the state, That means Marxian stands and falls 
by the view that the political can be dispensed with. Hitherto it could not, 
and cannot for the time being. But in principle it can. But Marxism of course 
also says, as I mentioned, that this wl 11 happen only at the end. For the 
time being, we have dictatorship of the proletariat, which is of course a 
political tiling, in fact the dictator ship of the Communist Party, and still 
more precisely, of the leaders of the party. So what we can know of Marxism, 
as distinguished from the unknown future, is that the so-called social revo¬ 
lution is in fact a political revolution. He states furthermore, as- a char¬ 
acteristic of the present day prince, meaning the quasi-raonarchic executive, 
"This prince of today is very careful not to call himself sovereign," In 
other words, his legal position differs radically from his factual position. 

His factual position i3 irregular, TCiat de Jouvenel fears is because this 
new monarchy has no clear legal basis, it is much more dangerous to liberty 
than the old absolute raonarcly, say in France, which was not as absolute as 
it seemed, because there were many legal limitations. In other words, this 
new monarchy has no legitimating principle. But what does this mean? Here 
we have the good fortune of having an explicit utterance straight from the 
horse's mouth, the horse in this case being Aristotle, Politics, Book IH, 
1286a2-3, Aristotle discusses hears briefly one form of monarchy, namely the 
form in which the king is in fact only a liffr-long general. He says about 
this institution, the reflection about this kind of kingship belongs rather 
to law, to a legal investigation, than to the political investigation proper, 
for this institution can exist in all regimes, TJhat does this mean? Grant 
that there is an increase in the power and the stature of the monarchic 
executive in all countries regardless of the differences of regimes. This 
rather shows it is a technical change, not a political change. That doesn't 
mean it is unimportant, but it doesn't go to the root of the matter, The 
political issue of our time is not whether such a strengthening of the exec¬ 
utive is wise or unwise. That is a secondary question. The political issue 
of our time is this, what is that for which this concentration of power in 
the hands of an individualized, in other words, Adenauer's use, and Khruschev 1 s 
use, that is a question of the difference between liberal democracy and comm¬ 
on! an, It is an interesting remark which de Jouvenel makes, and surely one 
worth making, but it does not go to the root of the matter, I think the theo¬ 
retical inadequacy of de Jouvenel's analysis is due to the crypto-L!arxist 
belief that the fundamental changes are social, ie,, non-political changes, 
and not, as Aristotle maintains, the political changes 0 But this only by way 
of illustration, 

I Till add only one observation and then we can have a brief discussion 
before I turn to ny next point, Mow regarding Aristotle's thesis about the 
supremacy of the regime, one had only to consider the phenomenon now known as 
loyalty. The loyalty demanded of every citizen is not bare loyalty to the 
country, to the country irrespective of the regime, but to the country informed 
by the regime, by the constitution, A fascist or canmunist might claim that 
he undermines the Constitution of the United States out hf loyalty to the 
United States, In his opinion, the Constitution of the United States is bad 
for the people of the United States, But his claim to be a loyal citizen will 
not be recognized. Someone might say, the Constitution can constitutionally be 
changed, so that the regime would cease to be a liberal democracy and become 



either fascist or ccmnunist, and that every citizen of the United States 
is now expected than to be loyal to fascism or coEmunism* I think there 
are mary people who assert this implicitly* But no one loyal to liberal 
democracy who knows what he is doing would teach this doctrine, precisely 
because it is apt to undermine loyally to liberal democracy* Only if the 
regime is in a state of complete decay can its transformation into another 
regime become pub Ideally defensible 0 

I give another illustration of what Aristotle means by his notion of regime* 
T7e have come to distinguish between legality and legitimacy» Whatever is legal 
in a given society derives its ultimate legitimation from something which is 
tho source of all laws, ordinary or constitutionals From the legitimating prin¬ 
ciple, that may be the sovereignty of the people, the divine right of kings® 

The legitimating principle is not simply justice, for there is a variety of 
principles of legitimacy* In other words, the legitimating principle is not 
natural law, for natural law is as such neutral as between democracy, arist¬ 
ocracy, and monarchy* Therefore natural law as such cannot be the legitimating 
principle, say of democracy* The principle of legitimacy is in each case a 
specific notion of justice, and this is stated with the greatest clarity in 
Aristotle whan he says, what do you mean by justice, democratic justice, olig¬ 
archic justice, aristocratic justice, and so on* Justice democratically under¬ 
stood, and justice oligarchLcally understocri , and justice aristocratically under¬ 
stood, and so on* This means that every political society derives its char¬ 
acter from a specific public or political morality, from what it regards as 
pub Ideally defensible, this means from what the preponderant part of society 
regards as just* A given society may be characterized by extreme permisssive- 
ness, but this veiiy permissiveness is in need of being established and defended* 
Ibis is not in a state of nature* It necessarily has its limits 0 A permissive 
society which permits to its members also every thought of non-permissiveness 
will soon cease to be permissive, for the simple reason that it will vanish 
from the face of the earth* Hot to see the polds or the oily in the light of 
the variety of regimes means not to look at the city as a political man, that 
is to say, as a man concerned with a specific public morality* This variety 
of regimes, which is an empirical fact, as everyone knows and knew it all the 
time, gives rise to the question—I mean among unsophisticated people and some 
of us have perhaps recovered the unsophistication after a false sophistication— 
this variety of regimes gives rise to tte question which is the better, which 
is the best regime. Therefore this becomes the guiding question of Aristotle* s 
political philosophy* IVhat is the best regime. Of that I liU speak immediately, 
but I assume that there are some points which need explanation* 

If I may make this remark, I think this character of Aristotle is not 
generally understood, that Aristotle is "realistic*' very much more than quite 
a few other political thinkers* This assertion is up against the fact that 
there is so much idealism in Aristotle, in addition to the realism* But there 
is a difference between Aristotle* s realiau and a certain realism which the 
Machiavellian tradition in modern times is concerned with* This has its ground 
in the fact that Aristotle looks at political things always in the perspective 
of political man and not in tho perspective of an outside observer, who, as 
it were, hands over the results of his observation and his inference from them 
to the practicioner for his use* One could very roughly a^r that this 
is what IlachiavelU vould do. Thh is not sufficiently seen* If this is the 
way in which a citizen or statesman looks at the political objectives, whatever 
tho objectives may be, the present day political scientist and his intellectual 
forebear ?rj stand here and look at this movement of the oiti 2 an or the statesman 
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or the societies toward their objectives, mate certain observations, goner- 
alias from them, formulate that perhaps in the form of laws which can then 
be used by the practicicners, Aristotle stands here too. He only looks 
further in the same direction. One can say that therefore the question of 
the best regime ceases to be this fantastic thing, entirely ivory-tower thing* 
which it is frequently presented. He is simply thinking throu^i what every 
citizen and every statesman somehow implies. lie has a view of what is the 
best order of society here and now, and it is impossible to have such a view 
without having some view, however undeveloped, of what would be the simply 
best. Yc3, Hr. Seltzer? 

Q* I'm not quite sure I understand the connection between Aristotle's view 
that philosophy is inaccessible to the majority and his view that philosophy 
or science should not be used for the sake of human power. 

A* I will take this up coherently* One would havg to take up his distinction 
between theoretical and practical, Th* one should use practical philosophy, 
that is to say, ethics, politics, and so on, for practical purposes, goes 
without saying. The question concerns the use of theoretical science for 
practical purposes. X will say a fewtoofds about this later* 

Qj I don't understand why the tenet of the fundamental harmony between the 
ddaoa and philosophy has the necessary consequence of a technological society. 

Ai But you would admit that you must have one of these two consequences, as 
I stated them, either universal enlightenment or technology? 1 .Tould you admit 
t’nat? rrould you admit that one of the two is a necessary consequence? 

Qt T.Ty are they exclusive alternatives? 

Ai They are not exclusive alternatives* The modem development shows that 
both happen. That they are in a way belonging together we see from the fact 
that in present d^r liberal democracy you have a Irtdden conflict between dem¬ 
ocracy and technocracy. Do you I mow the fact of this conflict? That many 
important decisions are in fact made by specialists, nuclear scientists or 
whatever it may be. President Eisenhower made some remark about this fear, 

I believe it was in hi a farewell speech, about this danger. At any rate, you 
find that in the work of Lasswell this plays a very great role. Technocracy 
versus democracy. Let me try to restate it. The tension between the phil¬ 
osophers and the demos. The pliilosophers have this® end and tte non-phil- 
osophars have that and. But what about if philosophy ultimately serves these 
ends? That would be a harmony, wouldn't it? This does not necessarily mean 
the non-scientists rule. It could very well be that tieoe philosophers or 
scientists rule, but they rule in a way that the people get what they want. 

Si Bacon's Hew Atlantis there is some sketch of thet « That is one way. And 
the other way is that the people thenselves, so to speak, become philosophers, 
by learning, in schools, colleges, universities, everyone* It is conceivable 
that only the one would take place, or the other. But one of the two, that 
we can say* And in fact, I would say that both happened in modem times, 
incompletely, naturally* 

Qi So far as this tension existed between the philosophers and the daios, 
that means that ihe demos can't become philosophers, at least in Aristotle's 




view* And the philosophers would not want to become the demos. That means 
thA in constructing a state which is to be your model, justice takes its 
bearing from the philosophers' point of view and not from any other point of 
view a Is that ri$rt? 

A* Yes and no. In a way you are right. But in order to state it precisely 
you would have to say that the superiority of the philosophers follows from 
a general principle, namely, unequal -things to unequal people. There are in¬ 
equalities which give in themselves no possible right to political superiority, 
for example, mere beauty* I mean there are cases in which Senators are elected 
because they look better than their opponents, but that is exceptional* Ordi¬ 
narily we are concerned with other qualities than beauty. Intelligence, and 
especially political intelligence, is a very relevant inequality* Also certain 
forms of virtue* The argument could be put in the form of a sy Ho gismo The 
best men should rule, but the philosophers are the best men, hence, philosophers 
should rule* You. can question all the points, especially the minor, that the 
philosophers are the best men, and you would have to go into that* But Aris¬ 
totle thou^it that, Aristotle, by the -ray, did not think it in that simple 
way, as you know* Plato discusses it in this form in the Republic * Aristotle 
is sure thi the philosopher should not rule* 

Qi But if that is the case, then wty take it as the standard? 

A* I stated that* There is an intermediate stratum* People, while not phil¬ 
osophers, but are susceptible to philosophy, who can listen to philosophers* 

This I would ssy is the philosophic concept of the gentleman* One thing which 
one cannot eraphasl z e too strongly is the difference between the natural hier¬ 
archy and which Aristotle regarded as most important and the factual social 
hierarchy. That is the problaa* That is in a way the deepest political prot>» 
lam, that the factual social hierarchy does not agree with the natural hier¬ 
archy* Ho one in his senses would object to being ruled by people who are 
manifestly wiser and more virtuous than he is* Uary people do it factually 
but on bad grounds* But the difficulty is that the social hierarchy is unfort¬ 
unately very rarely the natural hierarchy* IJo one has expressed this more 
beautifully than Plato in the so-called nobis lie of the Republic, where he 
says that in effect that if a society is Stable it is based' on a general belief 
that the people who are in control, regardless whether by heredity or by elec¬ 
tion, deserves to run the country* If there is a general opinion that they 
do not deserve to run it, that they are fools and crooks, then the whole society 
falls to pieces* In fairness to Aristotle one must say that he always thinks 
of a natural hierarchy. You can make this objection to him. You can say 3m 
fact you .lever get the natural hierarchy, you always get some more or lass adeq¬ 
uate imitation of it* Since this is not an hierarchy which is truly respectable, 
rfcy not simply start freci a shroud but fair egalitarian premise. Because the 
natural inequality has veiy little to do with the social inequality. That 
you can say was the strong point of modem democratic theory, if wisely under¬ 
stood, did not say that all men are equal in the politically most important 
respects, but said let us take this as the premise and we will get on the whole 
more satisfactory results than If we start from the alternative premise which 
is also, even if true theoretically, ia practically of little value 0 

Q* Doesn't this come back to the question we dealt with earlier, that is if 
the demos does have an awareness of who the philosophers are, and does consent 
to be ruled by these people, because as you said, anyone in hi3 right mind 



■mould not oppose being ruled by them* Doesn*t that imply that if the demos 
doesn't acknowledge this, if they're not aware of something outside them¬ 
selves, but they must of necessity be aware df something within themselves 
which mi^it qualify 'haa for something*, * 

As Shat is a question* Surely they must have it in themselves* Take this 
scene at the end of Plato's Phaedo, this simple slave, of the executioner of 
Athens, who takes care of Socrates' execution* You know, the poisoner* What 
he says about Socrates* This was surely a man who had sensed what Socrates 
was, though he could not have followed the speeches exchanged by Socrates and 
his fellars* But the point is, is the fact that awareness of the principle 
is open to everyone, can you build anything on that? Are there not also counter¬ 
forces in each man which obstruct this deference so that in addition to pers¬ 
uasion, coercion would be needed* There is a place in Plato's Republic where 
he discusses this very question with utmost philosophic radicalism* Some people, 
and quite a few people as a matter of fact, regardless of social standing, would 
suppress any inkling in favor of their self-assertion, their envy, or what have 
you* 

Qi You will agree that the differentiation between the demos, in that situation 
in which the demos is aware of what the leadership qualities are and thereby 
accepts the philosophers as leaders, does blur the distinction between the 
philosoptwr^ uid the demos* 

A* The question is complicated * There is this and that* But the question 
is simply that where both possibilities are theoretically there, which has 
the greater probability, so that we can base our ovor-ell preference on that* 

Qt I think ny question follows on that* That really is ccranon between the 
good of the philosophers and the good of the other people? 

A: T/ell, now you mean a man like Aristotle? You know, and I don't have to 
tell you, that he must eat, he must sleep, and if he is not reasonably well 
off by inheritance, he must earn his money* That is not unimportant* And 
the last problem would be that he is kiliable* Very important* Look at Soc¬ 
rates* And Socrates is not the only case of that* So there is something in 
common* And there is also in common this general noble human propensity, love 
of virtue, as the ancients called it, which acts in most men to some degree, 
but in very different degrees of cultivation* 

Qi But the founders of states or leaders of states or prophets, cultivate 
the virtues and yet are not philosophers* 

As TJhat is in Aristotle's view the specific contribution of political philo¬ 
sophy which statesmanship as such cannot give? I think Aristotle would say 
that the greatest possible clarity about the aims, objectives, ends cf pol¬ 
itical life cannot be obtained from the statesman* The statesman invariably 
works within a limited framework, this or that, and cannot devote sufficient 
attention to the questions transcending this framework* I think one can show 
this very beautifully* I remember a remarkable statement of ChurcIiLll in his 
Marlborough* when he discusses the ultimate principles which should guide 
a statesman* It is a very impressive formulation* But I t hink no political 
philosopher would have been satisfied with that« It is massive, on the whole 
true, but is it complete, is it true in all cases, that would be the question* 
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That ordinarily doesn't arise in political life, but it is a question which 
one cannot neglect, because sane people, at least, are very anxious to have 
clarity* 

Q* It secns, though, on the argument thsfc Aristotle presents, what actually 
becomes of a situation is that the philosopher who is capable of full existence 
or the highest good, and that therefore justice takes its meaning from tills 
position that the philosopher reaches* In other words, he attributes justice, 
so to speak, from his position in the world, whereas the man who does not attain 
this position attributes justice insofar as he is a merchant or vhatever he is. 
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At That, hair ever, doesn't lead to a relativism* It leads to the question of 
competence. 


Qt Doesn't it lead to the question of the validity of the philosopher's end? 

At Surely* If this is merely the expression of ai irrational urge far contemp¬ 
lation or for clarity, or whatever you call it, then of course why should it 
be any more respectable than stamp-collecting or tighb-rope dancing or any 
other rare activity? You can say that in the Politics, or in the Ethics—they 
are inseparable—a case is made for the supremacy of the theoretical" Tt?e* 

If the philosopher says that the philosophic life is the hipest, and you 
say that is a professional bias, that is similar to the view that our opinion 
that man has a special dlgiity is due only to a human bias, a human pride* 

And the dogs or lions say exactly the same thing* But dogs and lions don't 
speak English* teqy cannot be proud, soundly or unsoundly, Han can be unsoundly 
proud only because he has a reason for being soundly proud* That is the trouble* 
■Whether that applies in the same way to philosophers is another matter* I think 
the true pliilosophers would say that the non-philosopher always takes for granted 
certain things, dogmatically, things of the utmost importance* The philosophers 
begin there. And tint is a kind of,,.of thoughtfulness and there is at least a 
presumption that this is an excellence more connected with man as nan than 
stamp-co Hoc ting or tiiJit-rope dancing* 


Qt That I'm getting at is this, I’m not sure it follows, even if we grant 
there is an hierarchy in the virtims, that the state managed by such a man 
is the best for all the men in that state. 

At Aristotle would entirely agree cm this point. But Aristotle would still 
say teat a polls which is not In a way open to philosophy and its humanizing 
influence is a very defective polls, teat he would say, (End of Side One) 

TTe turn new to the question which is in a way the guiding question of 
Aristotle's Politics, tee question of the beat regime, IJow Aristotle gives 
two answers to "this r question, and the first is very strange in our days—it 
wqs not always regarded as strange—namely the best or most divine is kingship. 
And he means by that an absolute monarchy* Dfaat are the reasons which Aristotb 
gives? For example, he refers to tee following consideration. Kingship reminds, 
that is if it is true kingship, of course, resenfcles paternity, paternal rule, 
the father of his peop3e * And paternal rule is essentially rule* in the interest 
of the ruled, whereas in all other cases of rule it is at least open to the 
interest of tee ruler. Furthermore, in a republican order, whan you have the 
rule of more than one, you necessarily need artifices of aon» kind, seme conv¬ 
entions. For example there are five leaders* He will do that, he Till do that. 







and ha 'will do that*. Ms distinction is to 30 ms extent always artificial 
and arbitrary. But 2 will read to you the clearest passage on the subject, 
which occurs in the Budemian E thics . You see there are three Ethics which 
have come down as Aristotelian, that which we more precisely call the lico— 
machoan Ethics for some reason or other, and then there is one which is™** 
called the' "SutTomlsn. Ethics . Vihy they have these names is not quite clear* 

And then there is a third"Which is called the Magna lioralia, the Great Ethics, 
which is regarded by many people as spurious* 'BuTwnai J'an quoting"“is 'from - 
the Eudamian Ethics, Book VII, I2li2b. When he was speaking here of the best 
republican regime he says, "There is present here a ruling element and a ruled, 
not the naturally ruling, or the kingly one, but one that rules in turn." In 
a republic men rule only for scans time, ie a , rule in turn. In turn means all 
the special legal arrangements, how long, and so on. ’’And not for the puroose 
of conferring benefits, as God rules, but in order that he may have an equal 
share of the benefits and of tte burdens." That is the clearest formulation 
of thi3 point in Aristotle. 

That however is of no great importance because in Aristotle, as he makes 
clear in the Politics, kingly rule is feasible only at the beginning of soc¬ 
iety, the early "times, the original founders who must have been man by far 
superior to their fellows. In more developed societies there can only be 
republican forms. The clearest proof of that is that in the last two Books 
of the Politic s, 3ooks Seven and Eight, where Aristotle gives a sketch of 
what he regards as the best regime, he has clearly a republican government, 
something which we mi^it call aristocracy, or we can also call it polity. I 
hops you remember that name, the good kind of democracy, in other words, a 
considerable property qualification. How the characteristic of this best 
regime as described in Books Seven and Eight, it is a polls wi thout a demos. 

That is Aristotle 1 s fantastic solution to the political problsn. If you have 
a demos, you must give the demos soma rights. That is clear. Otherwise you 
have a constant turmoil o Therefore the most elegant eolation, as a mathematician 
would sgy, would be a polls without a demos. The citizen body consisting only 
of gentlemen, and the others are either resident aliens or slaves. 

I low according to Aristotle* s view, slavery is just only if the slaves 
deserve to be slaves, if the slaves are by nature slaves. A man ia a slave 
by nature if he ia incapable to take care of himself, so that no harm is done 
to him. On the contrary, benefit is conferred upon him if someone else takes 
care of him. I like to illustrate this as follows. Aristotle also says that 
a natural slave ia not much better than a brute, but ha is better in so far 
as he can understand human language to a higher degree than any brute can. 

How I use this example. If you take a particularly stupid ffiLcw—no, that's 
not a good example from his point of view, but in other respects it*s very- 
good, that is in Shakespeare* a Tempest . Caliban is in a way a natural slave, 
but not because of particular stupidity, but because of a confc inatd.cn of stup¬ 
idity and viciousness. But Aristotle does not phink so much of Caliban, I 
believe, but of another kind. I illustrate it for try own benefit as follows, 
and I hope it will also be of same benefit to you* You have a very stupid 
fellow but he is very strong. He can carry large logs. You tell Mm, bring 
five logs. Two, three, four, five. And he is just capable not to forget that 
until he is going to do it. How this is a clear case of a man who is clearly 
bettor off if he is in the—I have met such a man once, and I had maty conver¬ 
sations with him because I wanted to understand Aristotle* He of course is 
not a free man in this country. He is in an institution for rather fafhle- 
minded people, and he is lent to people who use him far a few hours doing work. 
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He can wash walla and some other thingso And he only must not be given ary 
alcohol, because he is completely unable to resist that 0 Once he is given 
it, he falls asleep and cannot even wash walls o These kind of people exist 0 
Only such or similar people can be justly enslaved, according to Aristotle# 

But in his best regime, as described in Books Seven and Sight, he says 
one must hold out to -the slave the promise of emancipation, and he means this 
not as a lie, because that would soon be found out, but he means they should 
be emancipated# Mow this can mean three things# In the first place, after 
a number of generations you have these freedmen around and you will have in 
fact a demos# They are denied all citizen rights, but they are around, and 
in emergencies and wars they will also be needed from time to time. Then you 
are up against the problem of the demos claiming rights# But the other point 
I believe is equally interesting, that Aristotle seems here to admit that nat¬ 
ural slavery as described by him in the First Book is of no use# These people, 
these almost feeble-minded fellows, surely they are better off if some nice 
master takes care of them, but they are very little good to the mas ter o So 
if you want to have slaves, you will have to transgress the strict prohibition 
against enslaving people who are not by nature slaves, in other words you have 
to commit an act of injustice# That I believe Aristotle said with his eyes 
open# He stated the problem of Justice with utmost clarity, and by implication 
raised the question, is justice, strictly understood, feasible in political 
society# Thomas Aq uin as, incidentally, solved this question of slavery in 
a way which is not open to this objection, but is open to another objection, 
namely that the conventional slavery, the enslaving of man who are not by 
nature slaves, is a benefit of international law, as we would say today# People 
taken prisoners in war who could have been killed by the victors are spared 
under the condition that they become slaves, 30 that this slavery is a benefit, 
and therefore this kind of slavery is Just# I believe Aristotle would say it 
is not just because strictly speaking you have no right to kill people who 
have surrendered# 

Even the best regime is of questionable justice* Hi other words, a per¬ 
fect solution of the political problem is impossible. The political problm 
is a perfectly just society which is in accordance with natural inequality, 
in Aristotle's view# And such a society is never quite possible# Tie confront 
this again with the modern them#: the perfectly just society ihich is in accord¬ 
ance with postulated equality, not with natural equality, but with postulated 
equality, and which requires technology and universal enlightenment# 

I would like to state the basic difficulty of Aristotle's doctrine as 
follows, because this difficulty which I just pointed out could be met by Aris¬ 
totle theoretically by saying, well, a perfectly just society is not possible, 
then by committing the least atrocious injustice we have the greatest possible 
approximation to a just society# Hare cannot be expected# But there is arother 
difficulty for which there is really no solution, on the basis of Aristotle 
himself, in his own work, in other lords, a truly immanent difficulty of Aris¬ 
totle's political teaching# The ordinaiy criticism of Aristotle always starts 
from premises which Aristotle questions, and therefore they are not truly con¬ 
vincing# But a truly convincing criticism would start from principles granted 
by Aristotle# How this difficulty concerns what we now oall technology* 
Aristotle discusses in the Second Book of the Politico —X will take up this 
passage later—the following question* Should - Invention be encouraged? The 
general tenor of Aristotle's answer is no, or at least a doubt, on the following 
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grounds* If I may again use a mod am tens, techno logical change leads to 
social changeo Social change leads to change of lairs, and this eventually 
leads to change of regimes * Incidentally, I believe that tills is a blind 
spo t of present day J conservatism, it simply means that a dynamic society, as 
it is now called, is by definition not conservative* A society dedicated to 
change, to growth, economic and otherwise, is by definition not conservative* 
That point is not brought out clearly in any conservative doctrine rtiich I 
have seen* Aristotle is in this respect absolutely consistent* He is in the 
present day sense of the rord conservative, and therefore he is also opposed 
to technological change* Up to this, his doctrine is perfectly clear* Yet 
he must make one exception* Inventions regarding war must be encouraged* If 
you want to read that, 1331al?-llu Nhy? Too much is at stake* Hie famous 
story in every war, where inventions which in other respects are very undes¬ 
irable, must be encouraged for the sake of defense, or even survival* But 
what does this mean? The virtuous society, the society dedicated to human 
excellence, would control technological change from the point of view of human 
excellence* It would not give the arts, the manual as well as the fins arts, 
perfect freedom to subvert moral virtue* Nhereas a society *idh is not ded¬ 
icated to excellence, call it for simplicity's sake a vicious society, will 
a£ course not impose any such limitations* Now if the virtuous society must 
encourage inventions regarding war, this means that the wicked impose their 
law on the good* Hie good society must go in for all kinds of military inv¬ 
entions because otherwise it would bo defeated by the idcked* Tie take only 
one step and say that the good cannot be simply good because of the many wicked* 
In other words, you make only one slight step and you have gone over from Aris¬ 
totle to llachiavelll. Hiat is the true point of entry of Hachiavelli, since 
there is a later modem criticism from Hbbbes* And Aristotle has no defense 
against that* If one tries to understand how Aristotle would have argued 
against this point, two arguments would occur* 

Qi T.'ould you repeat that point please? 

A: Inventions must be supervised, and must never be permitted to get out of 
hand* Therefore they must be fundamentally discouraged* But inventions regard¬ 
ing war must be encouraged, for the obvious reason, and that means ultimately 
because the wicked, who develop a fantastic capacity, would defeat the good, 
which must be prevented, and that is the IlachlaveIlian principle* Goodness 
is not possible because there are so many wicked* Hie wicked Impose their law 
on the good* Now Aristotle I believe would argue as follows, and he would say 
first that technological change which is really terrific, and gives society 
its character, la the change due to the use for technology of science* Hie 
scientist trust abstain from becoming the servant of the government* This sub¬ 
ject has been discussed in one piece of literature, Plutarch* s biography of 
Narcellna* HareoHus was a Homan general who conquered Syracuse, and the most 
important citizen of Syracuse at that time was one of the greatest scientists 
of all times, Archimedes* Archimedes as a good, patriotic citizen helped the 
city in building a machine for holding off the eneny. Now in this connect ion, 
Archimedes* whole posture toward the teth no logical use of his science is dis¬ 
cussed in a very impressive rray and I think you should read it* The second 
reply of Aristotle i»uld be this* Aristotle thought that there are, in long 
time—I would say thousands of years, but not in ten thousands of years, not 
five thousands of year ^-periodic natural catastrophes, cataclyans, floods, 
and so on* lienee there would be an end of any development of that kind* 

There could not be an excessive development of human art, and particularly of 



military technology, because of these periodic natural catastrophes» And from 
this point of view, very strangely, these natural catastrophes appear as an 
act of beneficence of nature. One can also put it this irsy a l'hen men had 
become completely evil, and dissolute in every respect, then they are destroyed 
like the generation of the flood in the Bible, you know, but in Aristotle's 
schema that would be a natural, periodic occurrence*,. 

These reasonings are manifestly not sufficient, TTe can state ths defect 
of Aristotle's doctrine in this respect as follows, !Ian's percer over nature 
has proved to be naich greater than Aristotle believed, bub this means also 
the other way around that nature's beneficence to man is smaller thai Aristotle 
thought. This is I believe the core of the modern view expressed in the phrase 
conquest of nature which implies that nature is an enemy to be conquered. In 
other words, the modem view is not entirely baseless. If you speak of the 
great triumphs of modem natural science, triumphs which Aristotle never dreamed 
of, I would say that is only part, although the most important part, of this 
comprehensive change, namely that man's power over nature is greater, and 
correspondingly nature's beneficence to man is smaller, than Aristotle thought. 
Indeed one can also say, if one prefers that, that Aristotle did not foresee 
modem natural science (in any significant way ?) and that this modem natural 
science created the difficulty. But if we limit ourselves then entirely to 
natural science we must also say that this victory of modern natural science 
does not itself decide the issue between the modern and the Aristotelian point 
of view, because modern natural science, and its implication, ie,, a social 
science or psychology modelled on modern natural science, is completely silent 
and of no help whatever regarding the human questions. And thile Aristotle's 
doctrine as he developed it is surely in need of certain corrections, the 
corrective is not what we have now In the form of natural and social science. 

It would have to be something much more comprehensive, This is that I wanted 
to say on the subject of Aristotle's doctrine of the best regime, I Till have 
to take up this question in a systematic way of the distinction between theory 
and practice, or more generally stated in the form of ny original scheme, when 
I said that Aristotle's political philosophy is the original form of political 
philosophy or political science. That can be contested on the ground that there 
was quite a development of political philosophy or political science prior to 
Aristotle, TThat is the peculiarity of Aristotle's doctrine compared to that of 
Plato and other earlier Greek thinkers? I will take up this in the rest of 
the course, to get a mere precise notion of the character of Aristotle's pol¬ 
itical philosophy. Yes? 

Q: TTbuId you repeat the first of Aristotle's two problems? 

Ai Biat the scientist, the theoretical man, must simply abstain, refuse to 
become the servant of any exploitation, any technological exploitation. By 
the way there are some physicists today who take this view, although they no 
longer have the Aristotelian view of theorla, contemplation. Yes? 

Q* I was interested in your remarks about de Jouvenel, As I understand it, 
there are two systems, modern liberal democracy and fascism which both make 
universal claims that they have solved the political problem for all times 
in all places. 


A* Ho, that is not what they would say, but they are todqy at ary rate the 
alternatives. 
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Q* They are the alternatives. Jouvenel, however, does not see it this way 
so much, perhaps • 

At He knows that of course, but he limits himself to this analysis, to one 
phenomenon, and that is the strengthening of the monarchic executive, you know, 
going much beyond what was usual during the nineteenth century and before the 
First World Y/ar. 

Qt For example, doesn't Be Gaulle, and perhaps in this country Kennedy, the 
desire for a strong leader, that Kennedy doesn't have this power in fact which 
is not given him by the Congress— 

A* You mentioned now De Gaulle. Is there not such a fact as what Khruschev 
called a certain aspect of personality? That could exist also in non-Cotnciunist 
countries* I do not 3ay this in criticism of your point, but this is a crucial 
consideration, is it not? 

Qi That does he have in mind, that you have the people on the one hand— 

A* Ho, simply that according to the general liberal democratic view there 
would be control in the hands of the assembly, not in individuals. The till ted 
States Constitution disperses the legislative from the executive and that was 
the meaning of the emphasis adopted* The center of power is in the people, 
sovereignty, the center of power* Si other wands the republican notion which 
has grown up in the Fast and was thought to be the goal of development in all 
countries* Republican means that no men are..* 

Jy -- - '■ 

Q: (Question inaudible) 

At He regards this as a political thing, in contradistinction to a social 
thing. When you make this distinction today you imply that the deeper things 
are the social things...You find it in Communist countries as well as in Western 
countries. It was only this very simple question whether the emergence in 
many countries of a monarchic executive, hoc: this would— 

Q* I was asking about a more satisfactory, a more fundamental understanding 
of the political situation than underlies some of the— 

A i Fran all I have heard this oligarchic problem plays a considerable role 
in South America. I think fran all I have read that that seems to be the 
case* But that would only show that the issue democracy versus communism is 
not the only issue, political issue, in our time, but it is still the over¬ 
riding issue* Because these countries depend absolutely on the preservation 
of the non-carmrunist democracies* And it is even a question whether the demo¬ 
cracies can save them in tbs long run* 

Q* Isn't it misleading to say that natural science has very little to may about 
the human questions in the sense that the Aristotelian view of nature seems 
to have been very important for the type of political system that was developed 
by Plato and Aristotle. I mean if we have to derive the possibility of a certain 
military measure on a natural hierarchy are we led to consider idle problems 
of political life in an entirely different frame of reference which might nec¬ 
essarily load to different regimes? 
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At In other wards you say that assuming modem natural science has refuted 
Aristotelian natural science, then the thole Aristotelian doctrine, well, 1st 
us not be pedantic about it, then the whole thing breaks dam. Sure, that is 
a perfectly defensible position. But then you come up against other questions, 
because then you must face the fact that In the more recent development of 
both the natural sciences and the reflection regarding natural science it i 3 
understood that value judgments, as they are called, have no rational basis* 

That is academically or theoretically the moat urgent question of the day a 
So the people who are aware of that and do not just whistle in the dark are 
then compelled to say, then, all right, we must have two kinds of science, 
the natural sciences, which are wholly non-telco logical, wholly value-free, 
and then science of man, which necessarily looks at man from the point of view 
of goodness or badness, however you call it* That I think is for the time 
being the best that a sober man could propose* But it is in the long run not 
sufficient because we need some unity, 

Qt Yea, what I had in mind even more specifically is that can*t we say that 
the solution of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is the best we 
can do under the circumstances*•• 

Ai Bub the trouble is that when this was stated in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century, at this time it was taken for granted that reason, say reason fundament¬ 
ally informed by modem natural science, gives us a clear guide as to good and 
bad or right and wrong* today, as you must have heard, you have gene throu^i 
college and so you must know that, it is understood that, say the preamble of 
the Declaration of Independence and similar statements, if they are rot desc¬ 
ribed as glittering generalities altogether, are said to be one kind of eval¬ 
uation which a man can accept, or which a society can accept, but with no greater 
right than the so-called values of faecisa, conunmiam, or what have you* You 
know, that is the predominant view. And the way in which this was established 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth century, I believe, is in fact not valid, 

I would state my reasons differently from the ordinary positivistic reasons, 
but there is a real difficulty. But what X said before, in a v er y general way, 
if someone would say, take as a specific example freedom of speech as it is 
now recognized in all liberal danocraoiea. It was not recognized before, not 
oven in the most liberal societies of the past, say in Athens, Rmt is I think 


a great error, to believe that there was there a First Amendment* Ho thing 
of the kind* lhare was a very easy-going practice, but never a legal basis, 
toe government could always assert its ri^it, and the case of Socrates is a 
famous example,. Legally, the city of Athens could demand from the citizen 
that he believe that the gods worshipped by the city of Athens existed* Soc¬ 
rates never questioned that right and it was merely a question of fact* Did 
Socrates Portrait that crime or did he not? 

Today we have this ri^it and it would be extremely hard for any one of us to 
live without it* But what is the status of that right? toe traditional view, 
stemming from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was that it was a rat* 
ural right, belonging to man as man, most clearly stated In this form, X 
think, v y Soinoza in the last chapter of the 
toere it was stated only as a natural right. 


toeological-Folitical Treatise 0 
without ary expectiacrtlaX reason. 


Today, of course, the positivistic people w>uld not think of natural ri^it* 
But in fact they treat it as an absolute, in practice, I believe the sober 
reason is partly presented by Hilton in lice Areopagitica, and can be stated 




as follows. Any limitation of the freed an of speech means entrusting great 
power to a censor or to a body of censors. He chances that the censor or 
body of censors are stupid people is greater than that they are wise people. 
Therefore it Is a sound rule of thumb not to have censors, ie*, to have freedom 
- of speech as Spinoza said. But a rule of thumb is not an ab so lute ’ right • 

The extremely curious thing is that people who call themselves liberal, who 
reject all absolutes in the name of liberalism, treat in fact certain rights, 
which are on the whole beneficial, as absolutes, which they surely are not 
from any point of view, from the liberal point of view because there are no 
absolutes, from the non-liberal point of view because even there the fact is(Metf? 
they are not absolutes. That, I think, is the difficulty, Hat you aim at ■ 

is perfectly sensible. T/e must see the manifest blessings true of liberal 
democracy. a must speak about it and see how they are related ultimately 
to the nature of man. TTe must see this with our own efforts because the trad¬ 
itional doctrines do not do this, and this is also recognized by my worst 
enemies, if I may say so, meaning the positivists. You know That thqr say 
about the classical doctrine of doaocracy, that it has been refuted by the 
observation that the citizen body of liberal democracy does not consist of 
purely wise and virtuous men. I*ve heard that, as if anyone ever doubted it. 

But the so-called classic doctrine, as presented by John Stuart tail, and 
by some others, is not...And yet what we do tod^y is basking in the sun of 
a glorious tradition, on the Thole, the salutary effects of liberal democracy, 
but the theoretical foundations, we have no such doctrine* Hat is doubtless 
true 0 But I believe that in order to acquire clarity, we must face the fund¬ 
amental issue, which does not come out clearer in a discussion of the prin¬ 
ciples of communism or fascism, which are too poor doctrines. But we must 
take the doctrines of the highest level of theoretical sophistication, and 
I know of no more useful one than /oris to tie, and learn from Aristotle There 
we differ. I don* t mean just read what he says about democracy and say, 

"Terrible man! 1 * and get indignant. But we ought to learn something... 
in other words, toe certainty that universal enlightenment is impossible, 
because he didn f t believe in the possibility of universal education. Hen 
of course we can say we are a much richer society, as a matter of fact an 
affluent society, as someone has called it. Herefore universal education 
is possible which was financially not possible in Aristotle* s time. All 
ritht, the argument is perfectly sound up to this point. But then we would 
have to take a look at our education. Does it live up to severe standards 
of education, ie., toe formation of character plus stiff training of ratals, 
but not self-congratulation. X think, as was said of old, tisat toe distinction 
between toe flatter or of the prince and the frierd of the prince, that is aim 
true of the demos. There are flatterers of toe demos, and there are friends 
of the demos, and I would not wish to be a flatterer. I think there is a help 
to be gained from these oU people who were not even friends of the demos. 

Qi I want to talk about de Jouvonel for a moment. Ifow I don*t believe, as 
he says, that the political element is of itself superficial. In his book, 
Sovereignty, ho seems to say that toe whole of modern politics, Russian as 
we’ll as American, English, and French, stoma from toe rejection of the sov¬ 
ereignty of God, and in its place is put toe sovereignty of man. In his chapter 
on justice he teaches that Justice is the longer concern, as in the ancients. 

He quotes from Saint Thomas and erven from Aristotle that wherein it lay in the 
mind of man, that is it yspresented a relation between man and things, it 
today represents toe configuration itself dominant. 
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How I remind you of the starting point of this oourse* T7e started from 
the present day problaa which irithin Idle academic sphere is that of the poss¬ 
ibility c£ a valu*-free social science* Or differently stated* the premise 
is generally accepted that there is a fundamental distinction between facts 
and values* It is not sufficient to examine this proposition on its am terns* _ 
One has to enlarge it and then one comes up against the question of comaon 
sense and science, common sense in distinction from science* It appears that 
comaon sense is primary* Scientific understanding of political matters is 
derivative from cormnon sense understanding* Once this clear, one realizes it 
is necessary to have a coherent and comprehensive account of the cctancn sense 
understanding of political things* This is the primary reason why we turn 
to Aristotle*s Politics * There is some reason for assarting that Aristotle*s 
Politics is the presentation, the classic presentation of political tht n g.q as 
they appear in the horizon of camion sense of the oitizen ar statesman* Tie 
can say that Aristotle is the originator of political philosophy or political 
science because he marks the transition from the ordinary comaon sense under** 
standing of the oitizen or statesman to philosophic presentation of politics* 

Tet one may raise this objection, the objection especially of historicism* 

There is not the comaon sense of man as man, but always a specific common sense* 
tie shall have to take up this point later* 

For the time being I would like to mention a more superficial objection 
to the assertion I made regarding Aristotle* It is not Aristotle but Socrates 
who is the founder of political science, according to a spying of Cicero* 

Today many people would say that political philosophy existed even prior to 
Socrates o I believe in every textbook mention is made at least of the Sophists 
as political philosophers prior to Socrates, and seme people would add the 
orators, the historians, the poets* and so on* Hcnr in order to reach seme 
clarity about this point which you soon will see is of some more than antiquarian 
importance, we must make a distinction between political philosophy and pol¬ 
itical thought in general* Political thought is coeval with political life, 
because man is a being who cannot live without thinking* But political phil¬ 
osophy emerged within a particular political life ard also at a knowable date 
in that part of the past* we can say, of which we have records* Political 
philosophy, in a word, is a kind of political thought, the political thought 
which is philosophic* But what does this mean? Political philosophy is pre¬ 
ceded by philosophy* There were philosophers prior to the first political 
philosopher* V.'hoever the first political philosopher may have beei>^w o will 
take up this question somewhat later—-there were philosophers prior to him* 

How Aristotle calls the first philosophers physiologists, which means men who 
discourse cm nature and distinguishes them from men whom he calls thoologists— 

I deliberately do not say theologians because this is somewhat different—or 
people who discourse on the gods. So wo will provisionally say tha t political 
philosophy, in contradistinction to political thou^it in general, deals with 
political things In tho light of "nature”* But what does that re*»**? tn order 
to get a first inkling of what this means, let us read the classical answer 
to the question, what Is nature, and also the most compendious answer, and 
that we find in the Fourth (Fifth ?) Book of Aristotle* s Metaphysios, Chapter 
Four, lb?, Gelblnm, you are willing to read that to the rest or Uia class? 

Could you come here to that you can more easily be heard? 





"^Nature* means (1) the genesis of growing things—the meaning which would 
be suggested if one were to pronounce the y in physis long# (2) That imma¬ 
nent part of a growing thing, frem which its growth first proceeds, (3) The 
' source from which the primary movement In each natural object is present in 
it in virtue of its own essence. Those things are said to grow which derive 
increase from something else by contact and either by organic unity, cr by 
organic adhesion as in the case of embryos. Organic unity differs from con¬ 
tact; for in the latter case there need, not be anything besides the contact, 
but in organic unities there is something identical in both parts, which makes 
them grow together instead of merely touching, and be one in respect of cont¬ 
inuity and quantity, though not of quality, (h) 'Nature* means the primary 
material of which any natural object consists or out of which it is made, which 
is relatively unshaped and cannot be changed from its own potency, as e,g, 
bronze is said to be the nature of a statue and of bronze utensils, and wood 
the nature of wooden things; and so in all other oases; for when a product 
is made out of these materials, the first matter is preserved throughout. 

For it is in this w^y that people call the elements of natural objects also 
their nature, some naming fire, others earth, others air, others water, others 
something else of the sort, and some naming mere than one of these, and others 
all of them, (5) * Nature* means the essence of natural objects, as with those 

who say the nature is the primary mode of composition, or as Nnpedocles says* 

*Nothing that is has a nature. 

But only mixing and parting of the mixed. 

And nature is but a name given them by men,* 

Hence as regards the things that are or come to be by nature, though that from 
which they naturally oome to be or are is already present, we say they have 
not their nature yet, unless they have their fora or shape. That which comp¬ 
rises both cf these exists by nature, e«g, the animals and their parts; and 
not only is the first matter nature (and this in two senses, either the first, 
counting from the thing, or the first in general; e,g, in the case of works 
in bronze, bronze is first with reference to them, but in gouaral perhaps 
water is first, if all things that can be melted are water), but also the form 
or essence, which is the end of the process of becoming, (6) By an extension 
of meaning from this sense of 'nature* every essence In general has oome to 
be called a 'nature*, because the nature cf a thing is one kind of essence. 

From what has been said, then, it is plain that nature in the primary 
and strict sense Is the essence of things which have in themselves, as such, 
a source of movement; for the matter is called the nature because it is qual¬ 
ified to receive this, and processes of becoming and growing are called nature 
because they are movements proceeding fran this. And nature in this sense is 
the source of the movement of natural objects, being present in them somehow, 
either potentially or in complete reality," 

Itow may I address this question to the class? TThat then is nature? Do 
you recognize anything you have ever heard in present day parlance about nature, 
do you find anything of this kind in That Aristotle says? VJhat do we under¬ 
stand today colloquially, or perhaps mere than colloquially, when we speak of 
nature? Yes? 

Qi That which ie not man-made. 
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At Ifl this provided for by Aristotle? It is provided for because he speaks, 
if I use the translation, of natural objects« Closer to the Greek, the things 
which are by nature/ implying that there are things which are not by nature, 

' in other words, that which is not man-made* 'That about numbers, five, eleven, 
and so an? 

Q* He would regard them as man-made, or as concepts of mind* 

At TIhereaa there are people, for example the famous mathematician of the last 
century Dedekind, who said the natural number, the positive integers, were 
made by God* All other numbers, the fractions, negatives, and so on, are made 
by man* In that case the numbers would also not be artifacts, the natural 
numbers, but still iwuld not be by nature, for certain reasons* That is part 
of the story» 

Q* The raw materials, the basic shapes that Aristotle— 

Ai Very good* Give an example* 

Qt What I had in mind basically was the view of nature that*s in Hobbes end 
Locke* They would talk about the beginning— 

At But more simply, if you take a shoe* Ihe shoe is marwnade, but it couldn’t 
be man-made if there were not something available in the first place, the leather, 
the wood or whatever it may be* All artifacts presuppose things which are not 
artifacts, and we call them the raw materials ultimately, but they are natural* 

Q* Even if you manufacture something artificially you consider the model* 

A* TTe have two meanings of nature which are immediately in belli gib la (a) nature 
as the material and (b) nature as the model* But still there is one mean in g 
which is not mentioned here at all, and which is today I believe the most common 
one* Ics, Mr* Gelblnm? 

Qt We commonly think of nature as that all around us, the trees, animals— 

At But not merely as consisting of parts, trees, animals, but the whole* That 
is very important* Hiat is absent here* 

Qt When we speak of nature as the nature of things in the present, we could 
consider its form also, could Tie not? 

At For example? 

Qt TVell, the nature of a building is that it is or can be rectangular* 

At In other icrds, we even speak of the nature of artifacts. This is also 
provided for by some allusions by Aristotle, that by some extension nature 
is applied to all things, meaning there the form, the completed form 0 To 
come back to the point which was made by Mr. Gelblum, the view which I believe 
is Of crucial importance far modern times was clearly stated by Kant, the 
totality of objects of experience. There are sophisticated formulations 
(£ Kant himself, but I take this as the simplest one, the totality cf objects 
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of experience in nature, and therefore it is that whole,. But in this modern 
notion, the totality of objects of experience, the distinction between natural 
things and artifacts has disappeared 0 A chair is as much a natural thing as 
a cat, from this point of view# Now this notion of nature as the all—embracing 
whole exists also irr a way in Aristotle, but it is characteristically omitted 
' in this n»st fundamental statement® Now this view, that nature is as some 
people would say today the spatio-temporal universe, is underlying a philosophy 
ical school which calls itself naturalistic® The characteristic thesis of that 
modern naturalistic school is "nature is not a term of distinct!on*" le®, what¬ 
ever is, ia natural® This is surely not the Aristotelian view nor the Greek 
view altogether, because the distinction between natural things and artifacts 
was always crucial® But let us proceed step by step® What Aristotle presupp- 
ses, and everyone else at that time, is tint there are things which are by 
nature and things which are not by nature, especially the artifacts® New the 
chief meaning of nature which Aristotle singles out here is this® Nature in 
the emphatic sense is the essence of the things which have the origin of motion 
in themselves® Let us leave it at this abb re viatd on, self-knowing things, animals 
obviously, but plants too, because the moveme n t which ia characteristic of 
plants, growth, is in them, begins in than® Ie®, the stone, the falling stone, 
that fall is not imposed on the stone from outside, but the stone in itself, 
every heavy body, falls® Ibis falling is its nature® Related to this meaning, 
to this fundamental meaning, according to Aristotle, la what he said before 
in the same passage, nature is the essence of the things which are by nature* 

Ibis is in a way a bad definition, because the thing to be defined occurs in 
it, but it is nevertheless intelligible* There are things which are by nature 
and things which are not by nature® 

Now what is that which makes the natural tilings natural things? What 
is the naturalness of natural tilings? Ibis is a key question which Aristotle 
discusses not here but in the Second Book of tie Physics a But connected with 
this meaning is another one which is of special importance to us® We do not 
a ay of a thing wliich is not yet completed, it has its nature® It must have 
the form arri the shape of the being* For example, no one would say an enfcryo 
is a human being, to take the extreme case® In a way we do not even say of 
a child, he is a human being® Common sense® You pass a square and you come 
a bit late because there were so many beings around you which prevented you 
going fast, and then you say there were so many men, so many human beings 
around, but all were children* You wouldn’t say people or human beings, you 
would say children* And If all people around there had been only women, 1 
believe you would say there were so many women around® I don’t believe you 
would say there were so many human beings® The ladies must excuse me,hut I 
am only trying to interpret Aristotle, not present ny own views of that ® So 
if a farmer says to his hand, bring me a horse, and he brings him a colt, he 
will say, I didn’t tell you to bring a colt, I told you to bring a horse® 

Because a colt is not yet a horse® And by the way, if he would bring him a 
sick mare, he also would say I told you to bring me a horse, because he meant 
a normal horse, a healthy horse® That is what Aristotle means, that is truly 
common sense* 

Let us try to link this up* The chief meaning of nature, according to 
Aristotle, is the form, that ia to say, that at which the growth, the coming 
into being, stops* Nature primarily means let us say that growth distinguished 
from making* We make chairs, we do not make trees* Growth is growth toward 
a certain state, toward something® And there is necessarily a limit of growth® 
You must not be misled by the term growth as used by John Dewey, for example. 
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iiher® it is implied there is infinite growth, at least in certain respects. 

That is wholly alien. All grearth has a term. That toward which the thing 
grows. Now there is a passage in the First Book of the Politics liiat is 
nearer homffor us, where this view is clearly caressed. Every polls is by 
nature* The polls is the end of the other associations and nature is an endo 
- Fcr how each thing is after the completion of the cooing into being, that we 
say is the nature of the thing, regardless of vhethsr it is a human being, 
or a horse, or a house. In other words, we say that by extension even a house, 
a building, achieves its natsre when the building is completed. In the Poetics 
there is a remark that at this and this stage tragedy, which is surely not 
something natural, acquired its nature, meaning its completion. Only one 
was truly tragedy, the other things were pr^tragedy, so to say, but not yet 
tragedy* The co pie ted growth, the growth had come to an end, and in a way 
this is a state of rest. But it is not a state of inertia or of inactivity. 

Look at the grown horse* It is not always asleep. Precisely Then the growth 
has come to an aid, the thing can do its specific work. Prior to that it cannd 
do it. Compare the barking of a puppy to the barking of a grown-up dog. Ibat 
is not yet real barking what the puppy does. But surely in the case of the 
artifact, the chair for example, one cannot speak striotly speaking of Its 
having acquired lta nature when it was completed • Tint is a merely metaphorical 
use, because the form of the cliair is stamped on the wood from without.. The 
wood does not grow into a chair, it has to be made into a chair. 

Now this is an extremely rough sketch of what surely Aristotle meant by 
nature, and that this is not a merely arbitrary opinion of Aristotle's is 
indicated by the fact that we can easily reactivate this understanding. Our 
own language still contains that, meaning without any direot influence of Aris¬ 
totle, coining to think of it, we nee that it is this and this we mean. In 
every language that a an be re-activated, that the word, say, for lion means 
grown-up lion, regardless of whethr the language has special terms far young 
lions in various stages of their growth. In some countries There they have 
lions they have many names far tin various stages, but nevertheless, that 
Is only a young lion, a lion cub, c>r whatever we say. Whenever we speak of 
lion, we mean a grown-up lien. TThen we mean a chair we do not mean a broken 
chair. A chair Is a completed chair. However conaaon-sen si cal this may be, 
we could say, still, tills full understanding may very well be peculiar to him 
and not the premise of classical political philosophy. 


I suggest therefore that we turn to the first mention of nature occurring 
in any Greek text. That is surely a pro—philosophic moaning, not tinged by 
philosophy. Now the text I have in nind occurs in the Tenth Book of the 


isey, and it is the only mention of nature in the whole Homeric work. lion 
ms tells there a story. I am sure you know very rou^ily who Odysseus 
is. I will say a little bit about that later. He was ag*iT» shipwrecked, of 
course, and this time on the island of Circe. His comrades had already gone 
there and been transformed into pig» by this divine sorceress. New while he 


goes there the god Hermes approaches him, holds his hand, and then speaks. 
,f flhere are you £>ing, hapless man, along the hills alone, ignorant of the lard 
Tour comrades younger (yonder ?) at the house of Circe, are penned like swine 
and kept in fast-closed stys. Tou ctome to free them? Nay, I an sure you will 
return no more, but there, like all the rest, you too will stay. Still I can 
keep you free of harm and give j'ou safety. Here take this potent herb and go 
to Circe*s house. This 3 hall pro tect your life against the evil day. And I 
will tell you all the magic arts of Circe. She will prepare for you a potion 
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and cast drugs in your food# But oven so she cannot charm you because the 
potent herb which I shall give will not permit it* And let me tell you more# 
When Circe turns against you her long wand then draw the sharp sword from your 
thigh and spring upon Circe as it you meant to slay her# She will then cower 
and bid you to her bed# And do not yet refuse a goddess*s bed, so she may 
release your men and care for you# But bid her swear the blessed one*s great 
oath that she is not meaning now to block your new road, nor Then she is stripped 
to leave you feeble and unmanned# As he thus spoke the god gave the herb, draw¬ 
ing it from the ground, and pointed out its nature* *Blaok as a root it is 
like milk, its blossom and the gods call it#..Hard is it for a mortal man to 
dig# The gods can everything#" Hie gods are omnipotent# This is the passage 
I mean# Mow let us see what we learn from that# The great sufferer Odysseus 
is compelled to sleep with a goddess out of duty to his comrades * That is not 
an unimportant part of the action# After all he is a married man# In other 
words, he Is as loyal to his wife Penelope as she is to him, and that he had 
to be apparently disloyal is due only to his compulsion and duty# He is saved 
fran metamorphosis into a pig by the god Hermes, and that is not surprising 
because the gods are omnipotent# But in what sense are they omnipotent here? 

They can easily dig out that herb because In the first place they know the herb# 
They are omnipotent throu^j omniscience* Strictly speaking they are not omni¬ 
scient as is shorn in (Ibrner ?)# For example in the case of Odysseus the sun-god 
whose kin© Odysseus slew, and the sun is supposed to be the most all-seeing 
god# Odysseus slew the klne in daylight but the sun-god didn*t know it# Some¬ 
one had to come up to him and tell him what Odysseus did, so the gods are not 
omniscient literally speaking# They are omnipotent because they know the natures 
of aU things# And here there is an important point# They do not know the 
natures cf all things because they have made these natures# The herb has this 
nature in itselfo The gods know these natures# The natures are of course 
still less made by man# The natures are not made at all# And here you see 
that the distinction between nature and art is so radical that art includes 
even divine art# Hie natures are not made by men or gods# 

At a very late stage, we could say» in Greek philosophy, this thought 
has found a very powerful expression In the Platonic dialogue called Timaeus, 
where what we would say the creation of the world by a god is presented# And 
this god, the demiurge of the universe, mains the world, but by looking at a 
model, the ideas, which he did not make« Beyond all making, all making by 
gods or men, there is something, the natural things as natural things# This 
is the implication fran the very beginning# Here we see also clearly in this 
Homeric example that nature means the character cf the thing, in the sense of 
the power of the thing, that which that particular herb is potent to do# Ifow 
a very Important part of nature, of the concept of nature as analysed by Aris¬ 
totle , Is then present from the very beginning in Homer, and is in this sense 
pre-philosophia or cormnon-sen sical# 

But one observation is needed at this point# It is present from the very 
beginning in Greece# Or is this understanding of the thing, this understanding 
of nature, universal, common to man as man? And I believe we are entitled to 
say it is not universal# Here lies the relative truth of historicism we spoke 
of in discussing Collingwood* s view# Tou remember what Collingwood said in 
criticizing certain British contemporaries about the concept of the state and 
the concept of duty, of which they assumed that there are in this form present 
in all philosophy and where Collingwood rightly says this is not true* There 
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is no Greek philosophy of the state* There is in a sense no Greek philosophy 
of duly, because the Greek word which they ordinarily translated by duty does 
not haw this meaning* In other words nature is not known by nature* Nature 
becomes known only under certain conditions* All western languages have a 
word for nature* The Greek word physis ia translated into Latin by natura, 
which comes from the ward nasci, to be bam, birth, growth* And this ward 
natura of course migrated into all the romance languages, and also the Germ¬ 
anic" languages belonging to the '.'.'astern tradition* If we in the West have 
nature today, it is ultimately due to the influence of Greeko 

But what about the Eastern languages? I wLll first state my own opinion, 
baaed on very great ignorance, without any hesitation, and then ask our Japanese 
friend and the other gentleman from the East to tell us their opinion of the 
matter* The only Eastern language of which I have some knowledge is Hebrew* 

And there is a Hebrew word today, as everyone who knows Hebrew knows, which 
is used for nature* In transcription it would be this, tabs * This word occurs 
already in the Bible, in the Old Testament* But it does not have tile meaning 
nature* It had very interestingly the meaning of coin, something with a stamp 
on it, in other words, an absolute artifact* But we recognise the Greek in 
that if we use the Greek word for stamp, charakter* And that is exactly the 
form* So nature in the sense of form came into Hebrew, and by the way, in 
Arabic the same thing* But this word is borrowed from the Greek* The Old 
Testament does not know the word in the sense of nature* I know there are 
people who talk of the Psalms dealing with nature, they mean with trees and 
hills and animals* But that doesn't mean that the Biblical author conceived 
of these things as natural things, that is an entirely different proposition* 

The Old Testament does not know nature* And I suppose similar things are true 
<f the other Eastern languages* Of Hindu I have found out a bit by cross-examining 
a Hindu student* But still, is it not very strange, should hi ay not have known 
the difference between a lion and a chair? Of coitrse they dido There is a diff¬ 
erence made, for example, between the icrk of man and the work of God, chairs are 
the work of man, the heavens are the work of God* But that is not nature strictly 
speaking* In order to find the Old Testament equivalent for that nature means 
we would have to consider a passage like* this, in Genesis 31:35* "And Rachel 
said to her father, let it not displease my lord that I cannot rise up before 
thee} for the custom of women is upon me« H Now what she means is that she is 
menstruating* Menstruation is the custom of woman* There is an equivalent 
expression for that, for custom, and that is way. This, it seems to me, is 
the pre-philosophic equivalent for nature* One could say men knew at all times 
that different things have different behaviors, regular behaviors. That is 
I think the basic experience of tiiich the Interpretation as nature is a specific 
form which emerged in Greece* 

The great poets are the ones who understand beot to re-activate the primary 
understanding, the fresh understanding of things* I happen to reraenbsr a pass¬ 
age from a German poet, Goethe, in the first part of Faust, where Mephistopheles, 
the devil, tries to enter Faust's study in the disguise of a dog, of a poodle* 
Faust, iho can smell ghosts, is sure tia t it is not a mere poodle, but he has 
a very positivistic,.*, 'Vagner, and he is sure there are no ghosts, he's Just a 
plain poodle* And thon he says, look, it's a dog, no ghost* He snarls and 
barks, he lays down on his belly, and what is the English for what they do with 
the tail? He wags* Alt this is the custom of dogs* Evan in this late stage 
this is reactivated* Various beings, each kind of being has its peculiar custom 
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or way, This is the basic experience. For example, let us look at the sun. 

It is rising in the East, running a certain course, and setting in the Vest. 

Hint is what we call regular behavior, the way, the custom of the sun, but 
there are eclipses however, deviations, therefore, custom. It is not its nec- 
, essity, a way or custom. How in this way all beings have their way. Fire 
bums, dogs bark, women menstruate. But, and now comes the crucial point, what 
is true of these various kinds of beings I mentioned, is also true of such 
kinds of beings as are the Spartans, the Persians, the Moabites, and any other 
tribe. They all have their cuatan and way. The crucial point is that here 
in this stage of reflection Hie customs of a tribe, the w ay of a tribe, and 
the way of what we call new a natural species, is not radically distinguished. 

Of course it must have been sensed in sane way, but It has not been made expl¬ 
icit. From here we must start if we want to understand That nature originally 
meanso But before I go on 1 would like to find out what you for example would 
have to say for our enlightenment. 

Qt I'm afraid I can't really enlighten you since I haven't made such an exhaust- | 
ive study o 

At But for example what Is the word you use new in Japanese for nature? 

Qt It's more the Kantian view that you have mentioned, some very all-embracing, 
vague thing over the universe. 


At Does it mean something Ilka the whole? 

Q: Tes, I think so. In the case of Chinese, they conceive some single divine 
spirit bringing order to the universe, but in Japanese they have a notion of a 
multiplicity of spirits. 

At Is this term used also in Japanese when you speak of natural science? 

Qt Yes. 

At That came through after modern Ties tern science became known in Japan? 

But you would not apply this term, the term for nature, to the dog? 

Qt I think you would, yes. 


At Well, the conversation I had with the Hindu student was this. That was 
maty years ago here in Chicago, lie used all the modem terms in translating 
tha Sanskrit expressions, without ary hesitation. And I tried to warn him of 
this. And then at a given moment the key word he used in a comment was religion. 
And knowing that there is no Greek mrd for religion, for example, nor an Old 
Testament word for religion, I asked him what was the meaning of that term. 

First I asked him to write it dam for me. It was the word dharma. Then I 
said what does dharma mean primarily. I learned gradually that it is some¬ 
thing like the way of a thing and is not limited to the meaning of religion. 

As far as I could find out at that time, dharma, the way it means religion, 
is really Hie way of man. It is under 3 tood^that the way of man is the way 
prescribed by the sacred thoughts of the Hindus. That I found quite enlighten¬ 
ing. Can you tell something of the East Aslans? 


Q* Inaudible 
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At And in this context, the Japanese equivalent of nature occurs, you say, 
when they make this statement* Tea? 

Qt I think there is something in Zen Buddhism which distinguishes between the 
contemplation of the beautiful or the natural as distinct from the creative, 
almost similar to the distinction that Plato made* 

A* Well, here we are confronted with an awkward situation, if I may make a 
guess, that you do not know this from the original language# You know this 
from Western reports* That is not good enou^i for our purposes# That would 
be the question# By the way, even such an expression as the whole, as we use 
it, or the world, is also a very great problem# For example, in the Old Test¬ 
ament there is no word fear world, so far as I can see# Heaven and earth and 
what is between them is I think the equivalent for that, but that means that 
what is more in the foreground io the fundamental split, heaven and earth than 
the unity# And the Greek word for world, the cosmos, was coined at a relative¬ 
ly late time, sixth century or so# So that even there there is a question, 
but the word nature is of particularly great importance*. Itow if we assume for 
a moment that this is correct, that in a more basic stratum of human under¬ 
standing there is an awareness that different kinds of beings have different 
ways or customs than cats, lions, and so on* But of special interest is of 
course their own way to them, not the way of any brute or plant* They become 
aware of the fact that other tribes have other customs, different customs* 

Now they do not leave it at the observation that the customs of the others 
are just different* They in the decisive respect, they appear to be bad* X 
don't a ay this happens always, but it is possible that it happens, and that 
is surely one of the premises of Greek philosophy* The classic presentation 
of that occurs in Herodotus' History # For example, a tribe regards it as 
customary, its way, to bury their dead* The neighboring tribe burns the dead# 
That is not only different in the sense that you can do it this way or you can 
do it that way# But it is abominable to do it differently than we do it# 
Another example# Sacrificing human beings# It is not just different for a 
people which doesn't do that, but it is also an abomination to them* Generally 
stated, only the ancestral things, ie«, our ancestral things, are good# And 
the other people's ancestral things, well, they would perhars say that everyone 
must follow the customs of his ancestors, that can't be helped, but the other 
customs, the other ancestral customs, are of course not good, are as a whole 
not good# 

Now in this situation there appears a kind of man who is presented class¬ 
ically in Greek literature by Odysseus, the very Odysseus who is the very first 
man, the first human being, to use the to rd nature, according to Aristotle# 

How this man is coupe lied to travel* You know Odysseus wanted to come home 
to his wife in Ithaca and not stay away for ten years as he had to* But being 
compelled to travel, he had his eyes open, looked around, and observed, as he 
said at the beginning of the Odyssey, the many cities and their different (minds 
Here a certain detachment fronT the ancestral as ancestral emerges# The Greeks 
do it this way, the Phooceans do it that way# Well, of oourse he would act 
this way at home, but he is someihat hesitant to condemn the Phoeceans because 
they do it differently# We had a discussion cf that at the very beginning of 
the course when one of the students was worried that what I suggested leads to 
paroohialian* I believe that the philosophic tradition from its very be ginnin g 
was opposed to parochialism, because the awareness of variety is presupposed 
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by philosophy, That doesn 1 t mean that a given man who calls himself a phi!* 
oaopher or a professor of philosophy may not be very parochial, but that is 
surely an uninteresting case, As Aristotle said it very simply in the Fifth 
Book of the Ethics, fire burns in Persia as well as in Greece, but-the just 
things differ in Persia from the things in Greece, Hell, for example, laws 
regarding inheritance of females and other things, Here it becomes clear in 
the first place that the simple equation which we can truly sgy is coeval 
with man, because we too fall back on it all the time, we have to, of the 
ancestral with the good, or with the true, becomes doubtful. Hi the Second 
Book of the Politics , in a passage which we will have to take up later, a 
sentence occurs, we seek the good and not the ancestral, That is the most 
revolutionary sentence ever said and yet an absolutely necessary sentence, 
coming to think of it. That ancestral is to be preserved which is good, but 
that ancestral which is bad should not be preserved. And this discovery, I 
mean with eyes open and with full clarity about what it means, is valid for 
man as man, as appears on reflection. Every man can be brought to see that, 
that the ancestral as ancestral is not identical with the good. If in a given 
case It should coincide with the good, it would be a coincidence, no essential 
identity, llotr this I think is a simple reply to the historlcist argument. 

It is relatively unimportant where this distinction was made, where this dis¬ 
tinction was discovered. Once it is discovered, one cannot possibly go back 
behind it. 

How let us apply this to the primeval notion of way or custom. In the 
li^it of the observation of these travellers, of which Odysseus is the nythical 
and Herodotus, perhaps the best empirical example. There takes place a splitting 
of this fundamental notion of way or custom into nat re on the one hand and 
nomos on the other, I wt 11 now use these terms and first write them here in 
transcription, physis, nomos . That dogs bark and wag their tails, that fire 
bums, that is natural, ~ Y£ ia inherent In the fire and the dogs. That the 
Jews eat no pork and the Hindus no beef is not natural, which doesn' t mean 
it is bad, but it is not natural. It depends on something different, on 
establishment, agreement, or to spell out the full meaning of that nomos means, 
people reason about what is good or bad for them. They have experiences about 
that, experiences including imagination, and at a certain moment they freeze 
the results of this treatment. This is nemos. And the freezing is necessary 
because the questions must be decided somehow, there is need for stability. 

This implies that there ia something by nature good for man as man, or bad 
for man as man by nature, A simple example, hemlock is bad for man as man, 
as you can easily find out. But regarding pork and cattle that is not manifestly 
bad for man* That may still be so but that would be on an entirely different 
basis. So the key point which I have to make is this, according to the textbook 
version the distinction between physis and nomos, between nature and convention, 
is due to the so—called Sophists'oxwfTom I have to speak later# That is not 
true. The term nature means, because nature is a term of distinction, the 
discovery of nomos in contradistinction to nature. The two things are insep¬ 
arable, And £hat _ this distinction 1 b not limited to the Sophista— 

(End of Side One) 

—shown by a very common thing. One of the key terms of the tradition after 
Plato and Aristotle is the term natural law in the sense of a moral law. But 
what is the law which is not natural? In the first place the positive law. 

The positive law is the law made, established, posited. That is only the 
Latin translation of the Greek word which is used as an equivalent for nomos 0 
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The distinction between nature and convention—you cannot understand a line 
in Plato and Aristotle if you do not knew that* TIhat the difference between 
Plato and Aristotle and the so-called Sophists is, I will take up later* But 
the distinction itself is presupposed* To illustrate it by one or two exam¬ 
ples, In the discussion of slavery in the First Book of tie Politics the stan¬ 
dard of the discussion is the distinction between the man who is a slave by 
nature and the man who is a slave by law or convention* The only one who can 
be legitimately a slave is the slave by nature, who is by nature singled out 
for slavery* In the discussion of economics, which means household management, 
also in the First Book, the distinction between natural wealth and conventional 
wealth* Natural wealth Is the wealth which as such sustains you* Conventional 
wealth is the wealth which does not necessarily sustain you, as you see in every 
famine, where you can have thousands of gold coins and may starve* But if you 
have rye or meat you will not starve. And . from this simple example you can 
follow this up* So the distinction between natural and conventional wealth 
is the core of Aristotle's economic teaching* And when they seek the best 
regime they mean the regime which is best according to nature, not accor d i ng 
to any establishment, because any establishment, every establishment will of 
course say it is the best regime* But the best regime by establishment is 
not the best regime in itself, by nature. So this distinction is absolutely 
fundamental and it is one of the weaknesses of the usual presentation of Greek 
or classical political philosophy that the decisive importance of the distinction 
is not recognized, lea? 

Qt But doesn't the concept of nature which you just discussed have something 
to do with the notion of establishment? This is why I say it* You gave the 
example of something being good and bad by nature and you talked about ban- 
lock. Granted that hemlock will kill men* I mean the particular criterion 
for saying that something is good or bad, is that correct? The criterion ia 
that hemlock will kill* ^hat I meant by establishment, was that this criterion 
is available* Now the problem of good and bad by nature, other than such simp le 
things, is the problem of the acceptance of criteria* 

A* They would simply say that it is not left to your arbitrariness to accept or 
not accept it* An indication of that ia that our loving to live, our desire to 
live, is a natural desire, not a desire which can be abandoned or changed around 
like the desire for collecting stamps, of ary other fad* Surely tte things are 
more complex in tie case of man, but they would still say t and Aristotle makes 
it perfectly clear, that what brings the city into being is primarily the desire 
to live, nod therefore the desire the protection against violent death* Thar 
you view it already in the lig£t of certain modem notions, especially preoont- 
day notions, according to which there are no natural desires* AH desires are 
sane how based on values and the values themselves have been posited by free 
acts of human beings* That is wholly alien to them* Man has a nature just as 
any other natural being has a nature, and this nature implies certain desires, 
or inclinations, without which this nature wouldn't be what it is* 

Q* This disturbs me too, because this implies that nature is our standard. 

Yet part of nature is bad, therefore part of our standard is bad* 

At But what do you mean, part of nature is bad? Give me an example* 

Qt Yfell, in the Ethics* some of the passions need to be controlled, need to 
be suppressed* How do you select that part of nature needs to be controlled 
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by another part of nature? Xou have to have another standard saying this 
part of nature we favor and this part we do not favor* T7e do not favor feed¬ 
ing hem look to people* even though it is part of nature* 

A: I id 11 take up your point immediately* but one could for example ssy that 
rattlesnakes are as natural beings as lacks or any other beings some of ua 
enjoy* But still that nature is good does not mean that all natural beings 
are meant for the wellHaeing of man* That is a rather simplistic view of which 
Aristotle makes an occasional use in the First Book of the Politics* but that 
is not That he seriously meant* And regarding the other point* say the passions, 
especially the passions of which I think we all would agree that they should 
be curbed, are these passions not natural? That is a question, whether these 
passions which we have especially in mind are not a kind of excrescences* That 
were called passions were called later on diseases of the mind* I mean obscessions 
have you ever heard of that? Now is not an obscession a pathological state, 
le*, the state of a diseased nature, that would be a question* I mean you 
cannot simply s ay the fact that he is, does not make him good* In the modem 
naturalistic view everything that is is as natural as everything else* Then 
of course the most fantastic obscession is as natural as the most supreme wisdom* 
ArkE from this it follows necessarily that all value Judgments are subjective. 

If you start from this notion of nature or of fact, then it is a foregone conc¬ 
lusion that all value Judgments are arbitrary* But this now is a question which 
may be raised, is not man, far instance, a being with a specific structure and 
that the understanding of that structure permits us to distinguish between what 
is natural, needed for an essential part of his normal healthy state, and what 
is an excrescence* Xou can say that I am saying a lot, but these other people 
also say a lot as comes out when they are compelled to ssy in the end the dist¬ 
inction between lunatics and nor>-lunatics is fundamentally a conventional dist¬ 
inction. Every society draws a distinction between lunatics and non-lunatics, 
but you can draw the line as you please, it depends entirely on value Judgments* 
That is also a tall order* On another occasion I gave this example from Melville 0 
Nature didn't give me ay eyes; an ophthalmologist in Philadelphia did* He was 
one who had poor eyesight and had to undergo an operation. But that is a bit 
short—sighted of Melville or his character to say that, because idiat did the 
ophthalmologist do? He changed something regarding that eye with a view to 
normal human eyeal^vt. V/ho gave him that model? Nature* 

Qi But there's an improve m ent of this model as well. He goes beyond nature 
in this case* 

A* In a way, yes* Surely there are human arts to sane extent, that was admitted, 
that improve on nature* That is possible to some extent* But even these improve¬ 
ments are guided by nature* Now what is a good example of an unquestionable 
improvement on nature? 

Q* Nhen you go from 20*20 to 20*1? in your vision* This is an impnovemert 
certainly* 

A t But that would not apply to a man who had that already* Let us assume 
having protection against inclement weather of various kinds, too hot or too 
cold* Clothes surely are not natural but artificial* But what do we do heme? 

T7e consider the shape of the human body, we consider the needs of the human 
body* With a view to nature we supply certain arts which nature itself does 
not directly supply* But still nature would be that with a view to which we 
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male® even this improvement* That is what I have in mind. Tea? 

Qt la there a connection between this nature and what Spenser speaks of in 
"The Faerie Queen" as constancy that remains the same throughout all mutability 
and change? 

A* There is some. X do not know Spenser. To what extent does Spenser use 
in these reflections the distinction between natural things and artifacts? 

Qt He seems troubled by the changes in things, not only In the seasons, days, 
and so forth, but what remains within them. X don't think that he does dist¬ 
inguish between the artifacts and the non-artifactso 

At What Aristotle says in the fourth chapter of this Fourth Book which we 
read shows the general lines of this point. Let us take the example of arti¬ 
facts. It Is perfectly clear that artifacts are derivative from natural things. 
At least the material is natural. And if the Immediate material is already 
pre-formed by human art, ultimately you cans back to the purely natural. Now 
you can apply this distinction in a way to the natural things themselves, 
namely between the secondary, the shoe, and the primary, say the hide, to the 
hide itself. And you can raise the questi on while the hide is of course not 
man-made as auoh—what is that out of which the hide was made. And than as 
Aristotle sketches it, you arrive at something like the four elements. We 
would say today the periodic system in chemistry. We go even beyond that by 
coming back to something like the atom, and the intra-atomic structure. There 
is nothing in principle moving that. That is what Aristotle means by the first 
matter, you could almost say the first material. Although that is an Improper 
language, a metaphoric language, even in Aristotle, that you should speak of 
the matter which nature has and uses, as it were the raw materials of nature 
herself, as distinguished from her finished product. But in a metaphoric way 
it makes sense and it is surely necessary to take this step in itself. So you 
reach then something which are the ultimate building stones, as people today 
say, of everything that is. This thougit was of course perfectly clear to 
all Greek philosophers. By the way that is materialism proper—not as it is 
now understood where it is opposed to spiritualism, the admission of spiritual 
substances as distinguished from bodily sub stances—the primary meaning of 
materialism is the view that the whole can be understood by understanding the 
out of which of everything, that out of whioh everything aame. Whether the 
out of ifcich are the four elements or the atoms doesn't make any difference. 

The emphasis here is not on bodily but on out of which. The out of vhloh is 
inevitably bodily in this case but that is not the primary consideration. 

You can also say, as was always said, that the out of which cannot explain it 
because there must be something acting an the out of which to make the first 
atom explode. The first atom would not itself explain its explosion. Then 
you come to something what Aristotle calls the effective cause. Such things 
as, say, attraction and repulsion, or intensification and rarefaction are 
obviously of an entirely different character than the out of which. But in 
all these considerations people seek something which is unchangeable. If it 
were changeable, it if were perishable, it could not explain all coming into 
being or perishing. Now one way of doing this, although it is more sophist¬ 
icated, you can say, is to find the unchangeable in something like laws, which 
is not atoms, whioh is not attraction or repulsion, but something entirely 
different. We say today a mathematical formula 0 This also goes back to the 



Greeks, but the more immediate origin of what rre call formula is exactly 
the Platonie-Aristotelian form* The form is the ancestor of the modern 
mathematical formula* One way of seeing that relatively clearly is simply 
to read Bacon*a Advancement of Learning . He speaks of forma all the time, 
and it seems merely to be the ordinary Aristotelian usage, but when you look 
more closely you see that this fora is about to transform itself into the 
modem mathematical formula, modem natural lair* So the seeking for the 
constant or the unchangeable which is always the same, that belongs to it 
from the very beginning* But it is not immediately meant by nature* That 
is ny answer to your question* Tea? 

Qi A consequence of this view would then be that the Aristotelian physics 
is the true theoretical physics and that the modern physics is somehow deri¬ 
vative or is not a clear theoretical understanding* 

At That is a very difficult question on which I cannot pronounce, surely not 
from this chair, you know? «hat one can say with safely is this, that physics 
we may say generally deals with moved things as moved things, therefore not 
with numbers* Musters don't move* Modem physics is completely unable to 
understand one kind of motion, if I may say so, and these are the motions going 
on in the physicist as physicist* Not the motions when he arranges the computer, 
or what not, but the motions which take place for example in hypothesis form¬ 
ation* The Aristotelian physios is able to articulate that* Ton can put it 
this way* For Aristotle the motions going on in the physicist are more revealing 
than the motions of a falling stone* Modem physics starts rather frost the 
falling stone than from the motion of the physicist* Granted that modern physics 
has had this terrific triumph—-think of this fantastic thing that was possible, 
to make a theoretical construction which permitted to understand the motions cf 
the heavenly bodies along the terms of terrestrial mechanics, I mean what is 
going on when a stone fa l l s , that is gravitation 0 That was Newton's great work, 
a terrific triumph. But the question is whether this triumph did not go hand 
in hand with an increasing inability of the same natural science to understand 
the physicist, ie*, man himself * That is the question* If you want to have a 
fair Judgnerrt of the bargain, you have to consider both sides* You cannot 
merely consider the tremendous progress in one direction without tatrin g into 
account the tremendous regress in another direction. Yes? 

Qi But that only means that both might be wrong as theoretical statements* 

Our point of view was that we're assuming the possibility that Aristotle's 
view may be correct, that it is not limited by our horizon* 

At Excuse me, we took up a much more limited proposition, though I believe 
not an irrelevant one* Is not Aristotle's analysis of the human or political 
things within its limits more profound, more enlightening, than the views pre¬ 
vailing nor? But if we speak of the over-all position, you stated it very 
neatly* Both positions must be insufficient* That we must somehow assume* 

I believe that is certainly torus, and that the consequence would be to find 
something new* But what la characteristic of present day philosophy, as far 
as I see it, is that this task plays praotieally no role ■ I believe that a 
man like whitehead had something of this kind probably in mind, but I believe 
the execution la of no use, is a mere compromise* The preponderant views today — 
that is to say positivism on the one hand, and positivism doesn't see the prob¬ 
lem at all because it la perfectly satisfied with modern natural science* The 
alternative school, which sees the essential limitations of modem science. 
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and whioh is most powerful today, is existent ia lis m * Existentialism bad 
abandoned the problem, of a true cosmology altogether* Modern positivism, 
if I may try to formulate it more neatly, in faot Identifies any possible 
cosmology with modern science or ary future progresses of the same* Exis¬ 
tential! am abandons the problem of cosmology* The problem of comology 
is maintained today almost exclusively by- recollection, the fact that it 
existed in the past* ‘hid in the most elaborate form, I would still say it 
existed in Aristotle* Surely no one who knows what he is doing can be an 
Aristotelian, period, that is impossible * But Aristotle can still act for 
the foreseeable future as the best model we have, what we should try to get, 
and which surely I can't give, but perhaps something will come out in the future* 
But today the problem of cosmology is 1 can say practically abandoned* 1 
think by the way that this is the gravest shortcoming of existentialism* 

Qt I would think that this is one of their greatest triumphs, eliminating 
the necessity for thinking cosmologically* 

At But they can't avoid it* I cannot state it now, I would have to reoenher 
certain things which I do not at the moment remember, but they cannot avoid 
it. It comes up* Especially in the greatest and most important case, in Heid¬ 
egger's case, I think it is very clearly to be seen* What he regards as the 
highest principle—he would not permit us the use of that term, but for coni** 
enience sake—what he calls to be , in German sain, this presupposes that in 
one way or the other human beings, the human race, emerges out of a state in 
which it did not exist* He cannot deny this premise ihich he makes* In a way 
he says so when he says this coming into being of man is a mystery* But a mystery 
means also a question, an unsolved question* But there is no place for the 
question in his doctrine* There is no longer a possibility of raising it any¬ 
more* If he says a mystery, that means surely it is important, but there is 
no. way anymore of transforming the mystery as mystery Into a problem* Behind 
it'*of course the whole modern development, fa* example Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason and so on* The subject ihich I have to take up now or at least next 
time is this* How if it is true, what I asserted today, that the difference 
between political philosophy and political thought in general is this, that 
political philosophy is such political thought as views political things in 
the light of "nature", and nature means In the light of the distinction between 
nature and nomoa, what are the fundamental alternatives originally? This can 
be stated as follows, in the simplest form* Are the just things, the things 
regarded as just, altogether conventional or is there something natural in 
than? Perhaps a bit more intelligible, is all right conventional, or is there 
a natural right? Bala is a question which becomes meaningful of course only 
an the basis of the distinction between nature and convention* That question 
was surely discussed, and known, before Aristotle, and even long before Soc¬ 
rates, and we will have to have a survey of these alternatives before we go 
on. I think it is not wise to begin that now* Tea? 

Qi Would it be true that after the distinction between nature and convention 
ceased to be made, there was no longer any political philosophy? 

At Let's not throw the baby out with the bath* The first stage was a new 
kind of political philosophy* When did nature cease to be the key term? Clearly 
I believe, only with Kant, because until Kant, even in Rousseau, the term natural 
law, natural right, was still decisive* But in Kant’s doctiine there is a 
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clear distinction made between the natural laws, in the sense of Newton* s laws, 
or any other laws of. this kind, and the laws of freedom* Kant does no longer 
call the moral law the natural law* For Kant it is absolutely decisive that 
man must liberate himself from the apron-strings of nature* I think that is 
clearer in Kant than anywhere else, but Kant still had a political philosophy 
because he was sure that pure reason, reason not operating on any empirical 
material, on any empirical knowledge of man, as all. earlier political phil¬ 
osophy assumed, is able to give us guidance* There is a law of reason which 
is in no way a law of nature* On this basis Kant and his successors, especially 
Hegel, erected their structures* This was a very powerful doctrine, in various 
modifications, until a fairly short time ago* But in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, nevertheless, a decay of political philosophy did take 
place* The famous Britishers of the late nineteenth century were still some¬ 
how heirs to German classical philosophy, Bos&nquet and such people. Well, 
there was also a civilized neo-Kantianism of seme importance in Germany* And 
we must not entirely neglect that, that Utilitarianism, as developed by Bent ham 
and John Stuart Mill, is neither traditional political philosophy, but the 
concept of happiness, pleasures and so on, there the notion of nature still 
gets into their argument, in one way or another* I will speak of that later* 

I wi U mention only one point* From the seventeenth century on, the distinction 
between nature and convention lost Its evidence on the basis of a very simple 
thing which influences us directly or indirectly up to the present day* And 
you see the proof of that when you read present day presentations of the nature- 
convention distinction, far example, in the book by Havelock, The Liberal 
Temper— not distemper —The liberal Tenpar in Classical Thought * This man is 
wholly unable to understand the distinction, and he is not the only one* You 
can take the naturalist* s prejudice, everything is natural* But what does he 
mean more specifically? The distinction between nature and convention implies 
it seems to be incompatible with a certain necessitarianism or determinism which 
emerged especially in the seventeenth century, meaning this* Every custom, 
every law or convention is as much determined by precedent causes as the falling 
of a stone* The notion of convention implies that there is a certain latitude 
cf man, not to say freedom* There is a certain latitude and there is a certain 
arbitrariness * From this point of view, the strict determinism of men like 
Spinoza, for example, there cannot be axything arbitrary strictly speaking, 
because everything is fully determined* I will take this up later on, because 
I think it is one of the most important elements of modern thought, the dis¬ 
appearance r £ the distinction between nature and convention* But it lingers 
on, especially on a more popular level, all the revolts against convention 
going on all over the world, against all restraint in modern times. That is 
an appeal from convention, from arbitrary, man-made limitations, to nature, 
tha* I think plays a role up to the present day* But of course that is now 
relocated to a rather low level of reflection* It is no longer visible on 
the philosophical level, but it was powerful up to the eighteenth century, 
and there is a whole to rk of Rousseau, The Social Contract, that is very clearly 
based on the distinction between nature and convention* In one fomnia which 
he uses, civil society replaces natural inequality by conventional equality,. 

The whole problem presupposes the distinction, but you see already here in 
Rousseau a great change, that Rousseau takes, in this context, the side of 
convention against nature, whereas according to the older view the natural 
has a higher rank than the conventional* Yes? That is the last question* 
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Qi I hate to interrupt the flow of ideas, but have we settled on the exact 
date for the exam? „ 

At Let ua do this in the proper manner. Tie have throe more meetings. Today 
is the fifteenth. We meet next week twice, than we meet on Monday the twenty- 
seventh for the last meeting. Theoretically we could have the examination on 
November 29th, but I imagine you would like to have a week. Is this a reasonable 
imagination on my part? Good, Let ua then settle on December l*th and I will 
make a note of it. Since we are a bureaucracy, Mr, Faulkner, what did Mrs, 
Herlihy tell you regarding the place where to meet? 

Qj She has requested a room, but it isn’t certain. She thinks it will be here. 

As' So let us assemble next Monday in 122 with the prospect that we might have 
to move here and the Department will take care of it ao that you get advance 
lnfoimation. So the only thing I can say now is then this. We shall have the 
examination on December iith, on Monday, 3*30 to 5*00. And we will need the 
whole time, except the five or ten minutes liiich are needed to explain the 
questions or question, and ainounce the penalties or rewards which govern this 
kind of thing. And the place will depend on what we find out later, in other 
words, whether it ia here or in Social Science 122. Ia this sufficiently 
clear? Good. 


-J 
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I would like first to conclude an argument X began last time, and then 
we will have a discussion* Ihere are two questions here* ’.'hat I tried to 
make clear last time is, what is the fundamental premise of classical pol¬ 
itical philosophy and even of modern political philosophy until a relatively 
short time ago, the distinction between nature and convention* Or, differently 
stated, the original meaning of nature comes out clearly only if one sees it 
in contradistinction to convention* That very-well known distinction between 
natural and positive law, for example, is a most obvious example of what I 
said* How once this nature was discovered in contradistinction to convention, 
it vras possible and even necessary to raise the following question* Are the 
political things natural? And, if they are, to what extent, or in what sense? 

The laws are as it were by definition not natural* But obedience 1» the laws 
was considered to be justice* The most simple Tnean-iwg of justice is law— 
abidingness * Hence, the most incisive question, are the just things merely 
conventional or is there something which is right or just by nature? Are even 
the laws, the laws of the city, entirely conventional, or are they rooted In 
nature? Hie laws are the foundation or the work of the city* Is the c±V 
by nature? In the attempts to answer these questions it is presupposed that 
there are things which are by nature good for man as man, good far the body 
and good for the soul* 2ie precise question is therefore what is the relation 
of what is good by nature for man to justice* 

I till give a few specimens from philosophers prior to Socrates, ordinarily 
c a ll e d the pre-Socratics, to illustrate the state of the discussion in the 
early period* The most famous of the pre-Socratics of whom ire have fragments 
and who dealt—"because all pr^*Socratic philosophy is preserved only in fragment* 
ary form—the greatest of these men who has pronounced on political matters is 
Heraclitus of Ephesus* He lived around $00 In Ephesus in Asia Ltinor* He said, 
and I read to you a few quotes—by the way, these fragments are available in 
English translation in a book by Kathleen Freeman, flnni n» to the Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers, Harvard University Press, 19h7* He said Tor memnp lw 1 'PliVf" 
people should fight for the lows, the nomos, as if for the city wall, and 
that all human laws are nourished by one Which is divine* He seems to say 
that the laws of the city owe their dignity to the divine law which is the 
origin of the human laws* But this does not mean that he unqualifiedly pre¬ 
ferred the rule of laws to the rule of men, for he also said to obey theHill 
of one man is also law, and, one man to me is worth ten thousand if he is the 
best* It is not clear whether ip obey the will of one man, if he is the best, 
is human law or the divine law* But a still greater difficulty is caused by 
the following saying* "To God all things are noble, good, and Just, but men 
have assumed some things to be just, others unjust*" Here he seems to say 
that the distinction between justice and injustice is merely human* Hen have 
assumed itj for God every thing is just, or, in other words* that justice is 
merely conventional* "Ibis ordered universe, this cosmos, which is the mmo 
for all* was not made by any one of the gods or men, but it was ever and is and 
sha ll be over-living fire kindled in measure end quenched in measure*" It 
seems that the divine law as Heraclitus understood it is something nv» the 
law of the cosmos, the law according to which the cosmic principle, fire, acts* 
And this fire is ca l l e d by him divine bedause it is ever-living, whereas 
nothing else is ever-living* or, everything else owes its life or being to 
that fire* It makes sense to identify that fire with the highest vod, but 
to do so is also misleading* "That which alone is wise is one. It is willing 
and unwilling to be called by the name of Zeus*" In other words, you may 
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call it Zeus, but you also may not call it Zeus* It is not liter ally true* 

Zeus was believed to be the king and father of gods and men* According to 
Heraclitus, the king and father of everything is war* VTar is both king of 
all and father of all, and it has shown soma as gods, others as men* Some 
war has made slaves, others free man* You see a dis tinc tion.. Xhis war, 
and war is in a strange way identical with the fire, the cosmic principle, 
has shewn up some beings as gods, others as men* And an the other hand it 
has made some men slaves and others free* Perhaps he intimates here the 
distinction between gods and men has a different status than the distinction 
of slaves and free men* One night suggest that the distinction between gods 
and free men and the corresponding distinction belongs to the divine or cosmic 
law, the distinction between various species of beings, whereas the distinction 
between sieves and free men belongs to the human law which is indeed nourished 
by the divine law, as he puts it, but for this very reason not tbs same as the 
divine law* Vie 11, X think I leave it at that* You see the fundamental ques¬ 
tions are obviously articulated here, but there is no d<weloped doctrine as 
you will find it in the works of Plato and Aristotle, 

I will also give you an indication of a different pre-Socratic doctrine, 
taking two fragments from Democritus* Democritus is a contemporary of Socrates* 
Apparently they didn’t know each other* He is the greatest representative of 
the atomistic doctrine, the teaching of atoms which has had such an ovapwfcelming 
success in modem times. How I read to you two fragments of his to indicate 
to you tiie kind of considerations which were important in this early philosophy* 
"For human beings it is one of the necessities of life to have children, arising 
from nature and primeval law. It is obvious in the other jm-irnttiit too* 2hey all 
have offspring by nature, and not for the sake of any profit*” How this dist¬ 
inction between nature and profit means this* ihey have a natural inclination 
which has nothing to do with calculation of profits, which induces them to 
generate beings of their kind* 11 And when they are born the parents work and 
rear each the best that they can and are anxious for than while they are small, 
and if anything happens to than, their parents are grieved* But far man it 
has new become an established belief, something conventional, that there should 
be also some advantage from the offspring to the parents*” 7/hat is natural, 
Democritus said, is that beings generate beings of their kind and take care 
of them* But that the offspring should take care of the old ones, that you 
find only among humans, and it is not natural* It has been established* 

Hxis is of course a very radical doctrine because it means that this filial 
foundation of all society, namely the family order, with respect for parents, 
far father and mother, is not natural, and that has very great consequences 
that, for example, beating of one’s father, a famous subject of Aristophanes* 
comedy, you know, where Socrates is represented aa having taught that the son 
might beat his father, at least if the son is wise and the father Is unwise* 

I illustrate it by another fragment of Democritus. "I do not think that one 
should have children. I observe In the acquisition of children many great 
risks and many griefs, whereas a harvest is rare and even when it exists it 
is thin and poor*” Democritus uses his human reason which gives him certain 
freedom from the natural instincts to say that it is a great risk you take 
by following that instinct* You might be very badly off then* In anothar 
fragment here he suggests that one should rather adopt children* Then you 
have a certain guarantee that you get the right merchandise* You see that 
ia an entirely different application, but the question is obviously the sane, 
the distinction between nature and convention* 
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According to the ordinary textbook -view., the distinction between nature 
and. convention is an- invention of the so-called Sophists* This I think ia 
simply wrong a ’.That does this really mean? There are certain individuals, 
mostly nom^thenians, perhaps all non-Athenians, who came to Athens especially 
in Socrates 1 lifetime and tau$it teachings which wore generally regarded as 
undesirable, as subversive, and the distinction between nature and convention 
played a considerable role in that teaching. The ordinary objection to the 
Sophists was a very crude one. They taught for pay, and a gentleman doesn*t 
teach for pay® This is a very gentlemanly view, but surely not one which would 
befit a professor. Therefore the Sophists have found many defenders in our 
age. One can perhaps say it was just a prejudice against the Sophists, this 
way of earning their living. The philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, did not 
base their objection to the ^ophists on this ground, because it would easily 
have given rise to the question, what are your sources of income. Well, Plato 
happened to be a wealthy man, but Socrates was notoriously poor, and apparently 
he had no visible means of support. One has to study Xenophon*a treatise, or 
dialogue rather, Oeconomious, management of the household, where this question 
of Socrates* invisible means of support is delicately discussed. It seems 
that Socrates had wealthy friends, and the tilings of a friend are common accord¬ 
ing to a Greek preverb. That seans to have solved the problem. But that was 
not the serious issue. The serious issue was that the Sophists ware regarded 
by Plato, by Socrates and Plato, as a kind of prostitutes, people prostituting 
philosophy or wisdom. One could say that the Sophists in the Platonio-Aris tote Han 
meaning are akin to what is now called an intellectual. The term intellectual 
is now strictly value-free, it is a descriptive term. But it is a dif-f/c’*!* 
tern to define far purely descriptive purposes because in contradistinetion to 
such things as physioians and other professions, it is Impossible to distinguish 
the genuine article from the fake. You know a genuine physician can be distin¬ 
guished frequently from the fake physician. But it is impossible to speak of 
a fake intellectual. The distinction doesn*t apply here. You can distinguish 
between a fake physicist and a genuine physicist, a fake scholar and a genuine 
scholar, but not intellectual. That shows there is a certain grave difficulty 
here, and this difficulty was in a way anticipated in the Pla tonio*Ar istotelian- 
Socratio view of the Sophist as a sham rise non. They surely were very intell¬ 
igent, very bright, vary clever men, bub seme tiling apparently was fundamentally 
wrong, lb establish that is by no means easy. But we have the best clue to 
this phenomenon today by starting from the phenomenon the intellectual, I 
don* t believe that is very helpful if we take up the subject, the political 
doctrines of the Sophists, Generally speaking one can say the Sophists were 
conventionalists, ie,, asserted that all right is conventional. But this view 
was not however a preserve of the °ophists« Quite a few philosophers held 
the same view, I don* t believe it is very helpful to go into that question, 

I 

Wow I would like to add one more point, and then we open our discussion. 

The most important premise of classical political philosophy is tbs notion 
of nature with the implied distinction frcm convention. But there is also 
another condition of classical political philosophy v/liich we must at least 
mention. Political philosophy was preceded not only by philosophy, but also 
by what would be called in a literal translation political science, poll tike 
episterae . But political science doesn*t mean there what it means now, Poi- 
itical science means there the skill, the art, the knowledge, the understanding 
by virtue of which a man is able to manage the affairs of the city well by 
deed and by speech. One could perhaps say that the Sophists are charac£eri 7 _od 
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dialogue rather, Oeconocicus, management of the household, where this question 
of Socrates' invisikYa'haeans of support is delicately discussed* It seems 
that Socrates had wealthy friends, and the things of a friend are common accord¬ 
ing to a Greek proverb. That seems to have solved the problem* But that was 
not the serious issue* The serious issue was that the Sophists were regarded 
by Plato, by Socrates and Plato, as a kind of prostitutes, people prostituting 
philosophy or wisdom* One could say that the Sophists in the Platonlo-Aristotelian 
meaning are akin to what is now called an intellectual* The term intellectual 
is now strictly value-free, it is a descriptive term* But it is a dif-f t 
tern to define far purely descriptive purposes because in contradistinction to 
such things as physicians and other professions, it is impossible to distinguish 
the genuine article from the fake* You know a genuine physician can be distin¬ 
guished frequently from the fake physician* But it is impossible to speak of 
a fake intellectual* The distinction doesn't apply here* You can distinguish 
between a fake physicist and a genuine physicist, a fake scholar and a genuine 
scholar, but not intellectual* That shows there is a certain grave difficulty 
here, and this difficulty was in a way anticipated in the Platoni©«Aris totelian- 
Socratio view of the Sophist as a sham wise man. They surely were very intell¬ 
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doctrines of the Sophists* Generally speaking one can say the Sophists were 
conventionalists, ie*, asserted that all right is conventional* But this view 
ms not however a preserve of the °ophists* Quite a few philosophers held 
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how I would like to add one more point, and then we open our discussion* 

The most important premise of classical political philosophy is the notion 
of nature with the implied distinction from convention* But there is also 
another condition of classical political philosophy vrtiich we must at least 
mention* Political philosophy was preceded not only by philosophy, but also 
by what would be called in a literal translation political science, poll tike 
episteme * But political science doesn't mean there what it means now* Pot- 
iticaT'science means there the skill, the art, the knowledge, the understanding 
by virtue of which a man i3 able to manage the affairs of the city well by 
deed and by speech* One could perhaps say that the ^ophists are oharacfcsrixed 



by the fact that they claimed to be teachers of political science thus 
understood* There can be no question that the classical political phil¬ 
osophers admitted that there is such a skill, which is not identical with 
political philosophy* 'The simple sign of that is "that this political sidii, 
this political knowledge, does not require the distinction between nature 
and convention* It simply grows out of political life* The clearest state¬ 
ment of this notion of political science you will find in Aristotle's Rhetoric, 
Book One, Chapter Four, where Ari 3 totlc describes what the statesman must 
kiaw about the revenue, defense, and the other important fields* At the end 
he makes the remark that it is helpful far this kind of knowledge to read 
books of travel about other countries and histories, the same thing which an 
intelligent political man would do today, of course also* But philosophy 
does not enter here at all* The source of this chapter in the Rhetoric, apd 
this is a well-known fact, is a chapter in Xenophon* s Memorabilia* Book HI, 
Chapter Six* Aristotle only sumarizes what Socrates is s&icl to have said 
to Glaucan, the hero of Plato* s Republiq, in some conversation, I read to 
you only the beginning to give you an idea* 

"Glaucon was attempting to become an orator and striving for he-Adahi p in 
the city though he was less than twenty years oldj and none of h-fa friends 
or relations could check him, though he would get himself dragged from the 
platform and make himself a laughing-stock. Only Socrates, who took an interest 
in him for the sake of Plato and Charmides, managed to check him* 

"For once on meeting him, he stopped him and contrived to engage his atten¬ 
tion by sayingj 'Glaucon, have you made up your mind to be our chief man in 
the city*? 

"I have, Socrates*" 

"VTell, upon cy word there* s no more honourable ambition in the to rid 5 for 
obviously, if you gain your object, you will be able to get whatever you want, 
and you will have the means of helping your friends 1 you will lift up your 
father's house and exalt your father land $ and you wL 11 makw a name for your¬ 
self first at home, later on in Greece, and possibly, Theralstoclea, among 
the barbarians as well; wherever you go, you will be a man of mark," 

'RThan Glaucon heard this, he felt proud and gladly lingered*" 

"Heart Socrates asked, 'Well, Glaucon, as you want to win honour, is it 
not obvious that you must benefit your city?" 

"Host certainly," 

"Don't be reticent,thenj but tell us how you propose to begin your services 
to the city*" 

"As Glaucon continued dunb, apparently considering for the first time how 
to begin. Sac rates saidi *If you wanted to add to a friend's fortune, you would 
set about making him richer* Will you try, then, to make your oily richer?" 

"Certainly*" 

"TTould she not be richer if she had a larger revenue?" 

n 0 h yes, presumably," 



"New tell me, from what sources are the city*a revenues at present derived 
and what is their total? No doubt you have gone into this natter, in order to 
raise the amount of any that are deficient and supply ary that are lacking*” 

"Certainly not," exclaimed Glaucon, "I haven* t gone into that*" 

"ITell, if you have left that out, tell us the expenditure of the city B 
No doubt you intend to cut dam any items that are excessive*" 

In this way there is a complete sunmary given of the key themes of knoi*- 
ledge which the statesman should have* You sea it is very amusing but it is 
at the same time very instructive, because we have here a complete enumeration 
of the thanes of political knowledge as distinguished from political philosophy* 

I believe I stop here at this point and take up the questions before I 
continue* There are two questions here, there may be others which come up* 

Nr* But tar.-or th asks this question* "You have repeatedly criticized science 
and positivism as methodologies incapable of answering the why of their being, 
though they can answer what they are about* How do you account for the fact 
that thqy neither pose this question nor need to pose it,since they simply 
accept the given and work towards the unknown ? The question is not why science, 
but rattier how can science give us more knowledge*" Sure they would say that, 
but is it not necessary nevertheless to raise the question why science? I 
mean is it not generally speaking a sign of reflect!veneae, thoughtfulness, 
wisdom, if one can answer the question why do you do what you are doing* 

Qi Generally it is, but it seems to me that some of them would say that there 
is no answer which they can accept to this question, and therefore it does away 
with the question. 

A* I know, but what is possible in this sense is of course not by this very fact 
justified* I know that people do that* But until a relatively short time ago 
people, scientists, took it for granted that they know what science is about* 

I mean, even today you read from time to time still the statement that science 
is a certain form in which a peculiar kind cf organism, as they say, men, find 
their bearings in the universe# Dogs live quite well as dogs without ary science* 
They could stand on their heads aid never produce science* lien lived without 
science far many ages in many countries, but then it was found that science is 
more conducive to human survival, as people would say, than the absence of science* 
That is a view which was quite common a short while ago and you hear it even today 
from time to time* UcM/it is indeed the view that science cannot answer that 
question* But that means that science is radically unphilosophio» That means 
also that one cannot leave it, philosophy cannot leave it at merely describing 
soience, an unphilosophio pursuit* It must do more than that* Positivism is 
an attempt to describe science and to answer the question what science is* 

It does not transcend the horizon of science* And it is necessary to transcend 
that horizon# Therefore positivism is not philosophic* That is That I asserted 
indeed* 

Q* I don't see itfiy philosophy has to pose the question* 

A: la it not a necessary question to have olarity about ttie place occupied by- 
science in the econoqy of human life individually and socially? 
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Qi Philosophy can answer this question far philosophy* but it cannot answer it 
for——* 

A i But the trouble is this, that these people who say that philosophy cannot 
answer it, the only philosophy is one which i3 as it were the interior decor¬ 
ation of science and cannot give an account of it* Now I turn to the next 
question, by Mr * » He is troubled by the seemingly irreducible gap between 
nature in the sense in which Aristotle uses it and nature in the sense in which 
he understands it* "I can quite agree with Aristotle* s statement that the 
farm into which a thing grows is the natural end of the thing* I can see for 
instance that an acorn has in itself something which makes it grow into an 
oak tree, and that to be an oak tree is the natural end of an acorn* But when 
Aristotle applies this argument to human beings he seems to draw an unwarranted 
analogy* He says that by nature man has a rational faculty* 171th this I agree* 
But he goes on to say that it is also natural for man to attain moral excellence* 
This clearly does not follow in ay view* That nan has by nature a rational fac¬ 
ulty opens up a whole spectrum of possible ends, some of liiich may be mutually 
incompatible* Indeed man may use the rational faculty to became morally exce¬ 
llent. But that is a matter of proper education as Aristotle himself admits* 

For a man may just as well use his rational faculty to become a clever swindler, 
and yet Aristotle would say that moral excellence, and moral excellence alone, 
is natural to man* To say this is in ity view tantamount to making the deliberate 
choice of an end or the positing of an end which the nature does not guarantee* 
The equation of acorn becoming oak tree, on the one hand, and men becoming 
morally excellent, on the other, is not valid*” I had a conversation about this 
with Hr*__ in ny office and I would like to repeat that* That there is some¬ 
thing parallel to man so far as the human body is concerned, I believe everyone 
would admit, because the relation of the human embryo and the gr ow n-up human 
being is exactly the samq as that of oak tree and acorn* And Aristotle makes 
now an assumption which present day scientific psychology would not admit, 
namely that there is something called the soul* Psychology means literally 
the science of the soul, but I think psycholo gis ts today dan* t speak any more 
of the soul* Aristotle assumes we cannot understand ourselves if there is 
not such a thing as the soul* It is very hard to define, but there is something 
else apart from the body and apart from the brain, which is ultimately more 
important than the body for being a human being* Now if there is then 
a soul it would make sense to say there can also be an end, a term of growth 
for the soul, as there is for the body* And there are certain signs of it* 

You all knew the phenomenon called senility, not from your awn experience, 
but you may have observed that* It is a well-taiovin fact that when men have 
reached a certain age their me mor y lapses and other things* So there is also 
here the phenomenon of growth and decay, just as in the boc(y, The lines are 
somewhat differently drawn, the term of bodily growth is reached earlier than 
the tern of mental growth, but they are there* You are willing to grant that 
this specifically human thing can be called, the peculiarity of man can be 
called reason* You don* t take issue with that* Then it would mean that the 
perfection of man would be the full development of his rationality, that after 
a man has cultivated his reason to the hipest degree, assuming that the initial 
gift was not too limited, that would be the most perfect, the most excellent man* 
The specific question is this, what has this to do witi moral excellence? Is 
there any relation between cultivated rationality and morality? Aristotle would 
say there is* Morality is rationality applied to human conduct* In other words, 
rationality can be applied to all kinds cf things, to the observation of stars. 
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and so on* But it can also be applied to human conduct, and a man who conducts 
hinself rationally, .that is the same thins as the gentleman, or the moral man* 

That is the point* In other words, you would have to raise the question is 
the clever swindler who. If he is well placed, even if he is caught, sees that 
he will get an early parole, I ref a: to a well-known case in the State of Ill¬ 
inois now, is the clever swindler a rational man? LIust you. not take into consider-] 
ation the fact that swindling and stealing and all these other things are a 
kind of parasitical activity, v/hioh presuppose that there are people who produce 
things honestly, and that the very possibility of production, of labor, without 
which there could not be any human life to speak of, would be destroyed if para¬ 
sitism were the general rational rule of human activity? And many other consider¬ 
ations which we all know and were we confronted with a child who was wondering 
whether he should take the career of a policeman or rather of a robber, we 
would easily reproduce these simple arguments* Of course they may be too simple* j 
Some people might say that a generous admixture of crooks is helpful for society, 
because without it you wouldn*t have an alert police force, and all the other 
good qualities going into that* There mi£it be some elenent of truth in that, 
but you must have heard the words, honesty is the best policy. 

Q* Uy point is, how is this connected with man»s nature? 

At Because reason is man*s nature, and reason applied to coiduct is morality* 

This is a provisional statement* That reason applied to conduct doeai* t become 
effective except throu^i habituation doesn* t do away with the furdamental 
rationality* To have your body in shape you have to be in training, and there 
is also needed a certain training of the soul so that one becomes habitually 
rational* For example, people who are by nature irascible have to learn*** 

(Due to mechanical difficulty, the remainder of the lecture is inaudible*) 
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*.otba good and bad tilings as distinguished from the cosmos 0 Socrates was 
not concerned, according to this view, and that is supported by same remarks 
of Aristotle as well as of Xenophon, and oven of Plato 1 s Apology of Socrates, 
Socrates was not concerned with the nature of all things, inciting''the"nature 
of man, but only with the human things. We note in passing that in this remark 
of Cicero which you find near the beginning of the Fifth Book of the Tusculan 
Disputations of Cicero. What is this remark? Philosophy had to be compelled 1 
to study tii'e human things. To repeat that point, Socrates was the first to 
call philosophy down from heaven, to establish it in the city, to introduce 
it into the household, and to compel it to inquire about the human thingso 
Those of you who know Plato's Republic will remember the emphasis on compul¬ 
sion, the philosopher has to be compelled to go into politics. Here it is 
enlarged. Philosophy has to be compelled to deal with political matters. 

But this is only in passing, let according to a very general impression, ths 
Sophists, prior to Socrates, turned to the study of the human things. In other 
irords, it seems that Socrates was preceded in his interest in the human things, 
which includes the political things, by the Sophists, Socrates never speaks 
about his predecessors explicitly. But a kind of substitute for Socrates, the 
Athenian Stranger in the Laws , in Plato's laws, does speak explicitly about 
his predecessors. Laws. TetviJi Book, 

Who were these predecessors? They were materialists in the old sense 
of the word, that is to say they sought that out of which alt things have come 
into being, and they regarded this out of ffrich as the first thing. They under¬ 
stood by nature the coming into being, the genesis attending on the first things. 
That is a very vague expression, deliberately chosen, meaning the coming into 
being which is directly connected with the first things, which the first things 
bring about. These people implied, as a matter of course, and that is a point 
which we have discussed before, a distinction between the natural thi ngs and 
the things which are by convention. The first things, say the elements, the 
atoms, or whatever it may have been, produce by themselves the natural things, 
and these are of course also the artifacts, but the more important case is 
the things which are by convention. Things by convention means things which 
are merely by men holding them, holding in the sense in which it is used in 
law, the holding of trusts, that means holding them to be, or positing them, 
or agreeing as to their being. An artifact, a shoe, is of course not merely 
by men holding it to be. But other things are merely by mens* holding them 
to be or positing them. According to these predecessors, far examp Is, the 
gods are by convention. The just things are by convention. As for the noble 
things, these people said what is by nature noble is opposed to what is by 
convention nob He . By convention it is noble to help other human beings, to 
slave for other human beings, as they put it, whereas by nature it is noble 
to lord it over the others. The Athenian Stranger, this other Socrates, we 
can say, assarts over ag&lnst them that there are things which are by nature 
right, and not all things which are right are right merely by convention* 

I mentioned before that this distinction between nature and convention is pre¬ 
served in classical political philosophy. The simplest sign is the distinction 
between natural and positive law which is crucial for the whole tradition. 

But this distinction is no longer understood tod^y easily. And this is due to 
the influence on our thought of modern philosophy. 

Let me explain this by first speaking of an analogous case. In classical 
philosophy, and especially in Ari. static, a phenomenon is recognized by the 
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name of chance* For example, a simple story is you go to the marketplace 
in order to buy something there, and you happen to meet a creditor* You 
didn’t go there in order to meet the creditor, you happen to meet him B Or 
you dig in your garden in order to plant pots toss and you happen to find a 
treasure* Chance is, something which occurs* You can of course try to ex¬ 
plain it, you can say I found the treasure because someone put it there, and 
he put it there in very unquiet times, war or whatnot, and you can go on and 
on* You can also give an explanation of why you went to the garden, say in 
order to dig, to plant potatoes, and the potatoes you wanted to plant because 
you wanted food, and you needed food because you are a human being, and can 
go on and on* But all explanations, however developed, do not do away with 
the fact that it was chance that the tiro lines crossed. Say thie ±3 a chance 
event, and this is your motivation, for going to the marketplace, or for going 
to the garden, or whatever the case may be, and this is the reason why the 
creditor came there or why the treasure was there, and however mob you may 
explain, this meeting remains as unexplainable as it is in itself* That is 
one of the key points in classical philosophy and especially in Aristotle* 
the case of chance shows that there are events which cannot bo meaningfully 
traced to precedent causes* That is the point* 

Now the case of nomos , or convention, is analogous to the case of chance* 
For you have a given nomos , a given convention, and you may explain it in the 
light of its conditions, for example, left driving, right driving, to take a 
simple case* And you may explain how it comes that the British drive left, 
and you may find out all kinds of causes in the British national character, 
in British history, and what not, but according to this view it would still 
cease to be an unexplainable act, namely because its being, the being of the 
nomos , its validity as we say, remains still duo to the fact that it has become 
held' 'or accepted by the society in question* This was the tacit premise of 
the old notion of nomos in contradistinction to physis * The general ontological 
principle is, to repeat, that there are things, events, which cannot be meaning¬ 
fully traced to precedent causes. 'That you can do and what you must do Is to 
explain the general possibility of chance, surely, that you have to do* That 
is what Aristotle does, for example, in the Second Book of his Physics * But 
that of course is no further explanation of the particular chance event* The 
same applies, with necessary modifications, to convention* 

Now to this view was made the following objection in the modem era* 
Conventions originate in human acts, and these human acts are as necessary, 
as natural as ary natural event. Let us take the simplest case* A convention 
comes into being because sane legislator laid it down* TJhy did he lay it down? 
Hon is it connected with his life, perhaps with his subconscious life, with 
his drives and so on? That is as explicable in principle as the fall of a 
stone or whatever else it may be. In other words, according to this way of 
reasoning the distinction between natural and conventional can only be prov¬ 
isional* I have referred already before to Spinoza in the Fourth Chapter of 
his Theological-Political Treatise, beginning, you have the clearest statement 
of this™positlon7~ Yet, as Spinoza admits, this general consideration is not 
very helpful in practice unless one shows the kind of precedent causes which 
explain the convention* Now ifc at would this kinl of causes be? For instance, 
the climate, the character of the territory, the fauna and flora of the soc¬ 
iety, the race of the human beings, and so cm* And this kind of explanation 
of what we now call social institutions was carried on throughout modern times, 
more in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, probably, than not But ih at 



does this imply? That a given social institution is perfectly explicable in 
terms of the conditions under which the legislator legislated. It means that 
the legislator has prescribed in each case what was best for his people, Tb 
take a simple example, if there was an abundance of women, the proportion of 
males to females was , let us say 1:2 , he did not establish monogamy, but if 
the proportion was roughly 1:1, he established monogamy, this kird of thing. 

The legislator has prescribed in each case what is best for his people. In 
other words, all laws or customs are sensible, You only have to find the reason. 
Or, all legislators were wise. You find tills view sketched in Montesquieu's 
of Laws, and it plays a very great role in the book, but Montesquieu 
knew that it was insufficient, Mow this possibility of reducing the conventional 
to the natural, implying that all conventions or laws are sensible or wise, 
proves to be too sanguine, l"e have to take into consideration the error of 
the legislators, one or many doesn't make any difference, their follies, their 
superstitions, and so on. And still further difficulties were encountered. 

As a consequence, people abandoned the notion that conventions can be expla i ned 
in any way as made by man, the individuals or society. Conventions, or in the 
widest sense laws and institutions, are not made but grow. This great change 
occurred at the and of the eighteenth century. 

Mow tills growth of institutions or laws is of course fundamentally diff¬ 
erent from the growth of plants and animals. It is a quasi-growth, a kind of 
second nature, but that is not a simple natural growth. Now this quasi-growth, 
this kind of second nature, came to be called history, history not in the sense 
of human explorations or of records made by humans, but, as they say, of a dimei>* 
sion of reality different from the dimension of nature* So we may conclude that 
in modern times the distinction between nature and history has become the sub¬ 
stitute for the distinction between nature and convention, and that is the 
reason why the distinction between nature and convention is so difficult for us 
to understand, Me have to emancipate ourselves to some extent from a certain 
modem way of thinking, 

Now I return to the argument of the Tenth Took of Plato's Laws where a 
quasi-Socrates, the Athenian Stranger, speaks about his predecessors. Now 
he states his difference from his predecessors as follows. These predecessors 
all said that the first things, that out of which everything has come, are 
only bodies. They spoke of soul, but they did not make a fundamental distinct¬ 
ion between soul and body. In other words the sou 15 of which they spoke were 
in fact bodies. They did not realize the fundamental difference between body 
and 30ul, Whereas according to Socrates or Plato, the soul is not only radically 
different from the body, but prior to the body, higher in rank than the body. 

How this view of the relation of body and soul is in a direct connection with 
the admission or denial of something that is by nature right. If there are 
only bodies, then it means that man himself can be understood in entirely bodily 
terms. But the human body is essentially related to the private good of the 
individual. The food which you need you need for your body 0 The toothache 
1*1 ich you have is exclusively your toothache, and no sympathy with it can make 
the other man have a toothache, Mhereas it is only in and through the soul 
that a common good properly understood is possible. Experiences, as we now 
say, can be shared in a way in which merely bodily affections cannot be shared, 
and that is especially true of course of thought, of pure thought. And the 
classic case is, say, a mathematical theorem. Two people study that, and under¬ 
stand exactly the same thing. As far as understanding the theorems, all 
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differences of the individuals are utterly irrelevant, nhich you could not 
say, for example, from listening to a musical piece, where the individuality 
would play a role<> 

T7hut you get from reading the Tenth Book of the Laws is confirmed in a 
way by what Aristotle says in the Tenth Book of his Ethics, toward the end, 
about the Sophists, the men who prior to Socrates concerned themselves with 
the study of human things 0 Aristotle says that the Sophists reduced political 
science to rhetoric, to the art of speaking* We can understand that. If all 
just things are conventional, only conventional, if there is nothing natural 
in them, they have no dignity* They have the dignity of any merely conventional 
thingo For example, if you have a dollar-cents system as distinguished from 
the pound-shillings system, this is merely conventional and no one takes it 
seriously except for merely practical use* Now if the just things are merely 
conventional, this means that the only thing which is by nature good is each 
man's own private good* That is solid, but the just, that is merely conven¬ 
tional* If, however, the only natural good is each man's arm good, then the 
polls, tie society, is not good in any way in itself, but only in a very sub¬ 
ordinate way<> It is good for exploitation* It gives the individual oppoin¬ 
timities to exploit it which cleverly used can be very conducive to his well- 
being, but there is no preference of the common good before the private good* 
But what does it mean to exploit the polls for one's awn good? TJhat do we 
call the art which enables one to do this on the grandest scale, because 
little deceptions on tax declarations are too trivial? The art which enables 
you to do that is exactly the art of rhetoric* “hereas even in the eaae of 
the false tax declaration you may after all be found out and Tdll have to go 
before a court, hew can you get an acquittal except if you are a master of the 
art of rhetoric? That is a sli^itoy satirical presentation but the principle 
is this, as Aristotle and Plato have very woll 3een* 

Yet, and now we come to a much more serious and interesting case, Aristotle 
admitted that there was a kind of political philosophy prior to Socrates 0 He 
mentions only one name very clearly, and we have to pay our attention to this 
man 0 However insignificant he was in himself, he has a remarkable symbolic 
significance* Otherwise Aristotle would not have devoted to him the central 
chapter of the Second Book, ie», the first book in which Aristotle deals with 
earlier political thought* The name is Hippodamus, and he can in a technical 
sense be called the founder of political science or political philosophy. So 
in a way we should rise from our seats for one second, but only symbolically* 

Hie simplest thing is to read to you the passage from Barker's translation, 
which is not entirely*..but is good enough for our purpose. You find this 
in 1267b22ff 0 This is chapter eight in Barker's translation* "Hippodamus 
the son of Europhon, a citizen of Miletus, was the first man without leading 
a political life who attempted to handle the thane of the best regime." You 
see that is Aristotle's definition of a political philosopher* The political 
philosopher is a man concerned with the best regime without being essentially 
active in politics* And Hippodamus is the man vbo fulfills the condition of 
being the first of this kind* "He was a man who invented the planning of towns 
in separate quarters, and laid out the Peiraeus, the harbor of Athens, with 
regular roads. In his general life, too, he was led into some eccentricity 
by a desire to attract attention; and this made a number of people feel that 
he lived in too overdone and artificial a manner* He wore his hair long and 
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expensively adorned: he had flowing robes s expensively decorated.* made from 
a cheap but warm material, which he wore in gunner time as well as in winter) 
and he also aspired to be learned about nature in general#” How Aristotle 
ordinarily doesn' r t do this kind of tiling, engage in gossip or nonsense, maybe 
even in a malicious sense, that is not his manner# Very rarely does Aristotle 
make a so-called personal comment, and I believe it is no accident that he 
does this here#o#This ridiculousness in the founder of our science shows some 
dangers to which the science is exposed# I will not elaborate this now; it 
will come out very clearly in what Aristotle says# I will mention another 
example to which Aristotle doesn't refer* Hie first philosopher is ordinarily 
said to be Thalss # He also made himself ridiculous, but in a different way 0 
Looking at the stars, he fell into a ditch# That also has a symbolic message# 

A slave-maid from Thrace laughed at him, whereas in Hippodamus, Aristotle 
laughed at him, and not#*# 

Let us turn then briefly to Hippodamus' thou^it# !7e can say Hippodamus 
thou^it the best regime.#*the best regime was according to nature# His scheme 
is characterized by a beautiful simplicity, partly imitated by Plato in the 
Republic o Hie number three is the key. There are three kinds of laws, three 
parts o? the population. It seems as if this was due to the following fact, 
that Hippodamus had followed a doc trim of the universe, a cosmology, according 
to which the number three is the key to everything# The best political art, 
the art according to nature, there are tripartitions in all places. ’That he 
did was to make a direct transition from the cosmos as a whole to political 
things without considering the special nature of man, the special nature of 
political things# This simple procedure of lUppodamus led, as Aristotle emph¬ 
asizes, to confusion# He developed a scheme of utmost simplicity, but it led 
to greater confusion than a less simple regime# Hippodamus failed, we can say, 
because he did not consider the nature of political "things# He did not raise 
the question, what is, regarding political things# That assumes thato»#is 
applicable to everything, without taking into consideration the specific char¬ 
acter, the what is, of political things. Now this kind of question is exactly 
the kind of question raised by Socrates# V, r e can say that the Socratic revo¬ 
lution in philosophy consists precisely in this fact, that the what is of the 
various kinds of things is the key to understanding of politics. The whole 
is characterized by noetic heterogeneity, by which I mean this# The whole is 
not homogeneous, so that a single formula, or a series of formulas, can suffice 
to understand all of it# The whole is heterogeneous, but the heterogeneity 
is not merely sensual, but it is of an essentially intellectual, intelligible 
kind. There are essences, essentially different. And that is of course accepted 
absolutely by Aristotle# For this reason, that Socrates was the first to be 
concerned with what is, with the question pointing to the essence, for this 
reason he must be in the strict sense the founder of political philosophy or 
political scienceo He was the first, if I may use this word, to have the con¬ 
ceptual tools for understanding the various kinds of things, and therefore also 
political things as things sui generis . 

But let us return to Aristotle 1 a remarks about Hippodamus# Hippodamus, 
apart fran giving this over-all picture of the polls, a picture characterized 
by amazing simplicity, also made a specific proposal to the effect that inve¬ 
ntors should receive honors from the city# Invention should be encouraged by 
the city. Aristotle's examination of this proposal takes up about half of 
his whole examination of Iiippodamus* scheme, so important is the subject of 
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invention to Aristotle, How I read to you this passage which throws great 
light on Aristotle's thinking and I take up especially 1268b22ff 0 "In regard 
to the further question raised by Hippodamus, whe 'tier some honor ought not 
to be conferred on those who suggested an improvement which Is of benefit to 
the city, we may argue that legislation in such a 3anse cannot be safely 
enacted and has only a specious sound. It might encourage false accusations, 
of revolutionary plans, Barker adds, against the reformers, and perhaps lead 
to political disturbance. But the proposal involves also another problem, 
and suggests a further argument. There are some thinkers who raise a doubt 
whether cities lose or gain by changing their traditional laws ifeen some other 
and better law is possible. If on this issue take the line that change is 
not a gain, it is difficult to agree readily with Hippodamus, For changes 
which are really subversive of the law or of the regime may be proposed on 
the plea that they tend to the common good. However, as the issue has now 

been mentioned, it t& 11 be as well to define our views about it a little 

furthero It is, as we have said, an issue rfiich is in debate, and a case can 
be made for the view that change is the better policy. That is, generally 
speaking, a change for the better is the wise one. Certainly in other bran¬ 
ches of knowledge change has proved beneficial, ’?e may cite in evidence the 
changes from traditional practice which have been made in medicine, in bodily 
training, and generally in all the arts and forms of human skill. And since 
politics has to be counted as an art or form of skill, it can be argued that 

the same must also be true of politics," In other words, all arts and sciences 

have manifestly progressed, says Aristotle, Hot only now, but that was seen 
in the fourth century*, .much more advanced than it was in the time of Homer, 

".Thy should not the same be applied to the art of legislation or to the art of 
politics? "It can also be argued that the actual facta provide an indication 
of the benefits of change. The attractions of older times were exceedingly 
simple and uncivilized, Greeks went around armed—imagine, what a sign of 
barbarism, to go around armed, I mean in Chicago we expect it—and they 
bought their brides from each other," Whereas of course it is the civilized 
tiling to woo, A bride has a ri^it to say no, "Indeed the relics of ancient 
customs which are still in existence, here and there, are utterly absurd. 

There is, for example, a law at Cyme, relating to homicide, thsfc if an accuser 
can produce a definite number of witnesses from his own kinsmen, the person 
accused shall be liable to the charge of murder. All men, as a rule, seek to 
follow—near Aristotle comes to the principle—not the ancestral, but the goodo" 
That we can safely say is the most revolutionary statement ever made by a phil¬ 
osopher, Hot the ancestral, the inherited, but the good. Something inherited 
may happen to be good, but only if it happens to be good, then it may be pre¬ 
served* But the inherited as inherited is no longer upheld, Aristotle does 
not absolutely identify himself.,, but still we have not found earlier an 
equally strong statement in Greek literature, "And the earliest known men, 
whether they were*earth-bom*, or the survivors of some cataclysm, were in 
all probability similar to ordinary or even foolish people today," In other 
words the ancestors, and ultimately the ancestors of the ancestors, the first 
men, the first men were not made in perfection*,,the first men were absolutely 
crude savages, cannibals. How then can these people be the model for us in 
a progressive civilized society? "It would therefore be an absurdity to remain 
constant to their views, But besides these considerations, it may also be urged 
that to leave written laws unchanged is not a good policy 0 But while these 
arguments go to show that in some cases, and at some times, law ought to be 
changed, there is another point of view from which it would appear tliat change 
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is a matter which needs great cautiono ."hen we reflect that the improvement 
likely to be effected may be small, and that it is a bad thing to accustom 
men to abrogate laws light-heartedly, it becomes clear that there are some 
defects, both in legislation and in government, which had better be left un¬ 
touched 0 The benefit of change will be less than the loss which ia likely to 
result if men fall into the habit of disobeying the government, '",'e must also 
take notice that the analogy drawn from the arts is falsoa To change the prac¬ 
tice of an art, meaning to proceed from an inferior medicine to a better medi¬ 
cine, is not the same as to change tho operation of a law B It is from habit, 
and only from habit, he says here, that law derives the validity which secures 
obedience,, But habit can be created only by the passage of tdmej and a read¬ 
iness to change from ©d.sting to new and different laws will accordingly tend to 
weaken the general power of law 0 " Now what then does he say here? Let us 
not forget the context, Tfc are still dealing indirectly with Hippodamus. 
Hippodamus had a great concern with progress, as we would say. And he had a 
great concern with simplicity and clarity, There seems to bo some connection 
between hi 3 unbridled concdm with technological progress. That is at least 
what we would suspect who have had such experiences nearer home. But the key 
point which Aristotle makes is this. There is a radical difference between 
the arts and law, law in the widest sense, any institution. You can state 
the difference as follows. Arts are necessarily and reasonably progressive. 

To progress is of the essence of the arts and sciences. It does not mean they 
will always do that, but it is unnatural for the arts and sciences not to pro¬ 
gress, If this progress does not take place, it means there is something wrong 
with the practice of the art in a given society. 

But the opposite is true of laws and institutions. Regarding laws and 
institutions the principle is let sleeping dogs lie., 0 In arts and sciences 
the opposite is true, ’That would you say of a scientist wlio says let sleep¬ 
ing dogs lie? There is at present complete agreement among scholars regard¬ 
ing this pointThat is what Aristotle has in mind. Laws, and that is a very 
grave statement which we have not begun to fathom, laws owe their strength 
entirely to custom. Entirely custom means of course the laws do not in any 
way owe their strength to reason, A new practice in medicine, why is it readily 
adopted? Because the inventor can show by rational argument to fellow medical 
men* that it is more helpful for curing this and this disease. Reason is omni¬ 
potent, let us say, in this sphere. 1T eU, even there there are people whom 
we call the old guard, who resist innovations, even if they are reasonable. 

But these people have no leg to stand on in science or art. But in law, law 
owes its being a law, its validity as law, its being valid as law, not only 
on the surface but observed by the large majority of the people, to custom. 

And custom is a matter of a long time. And the mere insight that the new 
regulation is much more practical than the old regulation, if we take Aris¬ 
totle* s view of it, is of no interest as far as legislation is concerned. 

People must get in the habit of it is a crucial point in all classical pol¬ 
itical philosophy, at least in Plato's Laws and in Aristotle, and we can 
perhaps state it as follows. 

The first task of the political thinker, and I am now not making ary 
distinctions between the philosopher and the thinker, is to find out what is 
good for political society as such and for political society circumstanced as 
tliis particular society for which we legislate ia. That is the goed. And 
then we must make a further preparation which I will express by an impossible 
mathematical symbolism. The gooci must be Somehow divided by the ancestral 
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to bee cuts truly beneficial „ If it is not brought into some harmony with 
the ancestral, if it is not diluted in a way by the ancestral, it will create 
difficulties« 'Ian the practice of wise statesmen was of course exactly this 
all the time* Out political philosophers, especially in nciern times, were 
core inclined to Hipoodamus' line than to the sobriety of Aristotle, Plato, 
and So crate So A sign, by the way, is the doctrine of sovereignty* ’.'.hat does 
the doctrine of sovereignty mean? It means that in every society there must 
be present a power which can change any law at any timeo Now t’.iera may be 
some theoretical -wisdom in that, I den 1 1 go into that, but it is surely not 
a prudent principle , to be reminded of the presence of such a power which can 
unmake anything tomorrow which is made today* The*,*statement of this, the 
sovereign is necessarily the present sovereign* I mean everyone on a moment’s 
reflection will see tiat, but that is an important implication which we do not 
consider* The sovereign is the present sovereign means that all custom and 
everything inherited owes its validity not to being tested or inherited, or 
wliat have you, but to its being accepted, or not rejected, by the present sov¬ 
ereign* And what is true of the doctrine of sovereignty is true also of the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people in particular. This Ilippodamean 
view—you l-cnow now what I mean by rftppodaous j forget about tills operation in 
which you have to divide by the ancestral, and if you know at is politically 
good, you just make it, by virtue of the sovereign power—this reached its 
external triumph in the French devolution. As Hegel put it, in the French 
Revolution man tried to stand on his head, meaning he tried to build up,,, 
a radically rational society* The previously existing society, the ancien 
regime, was irrational. And by one exercise of the sovereign power of the 
people, the only legitimate sovereign, a rational order was to be established. 

This groat and terrifying,*,led in another country a nan who was not a 
philosopher but a very profound political thinker to reconsider the whole 
issue. That was Edmund Burke, It is for this reason that Burke is the most 
eloquent man after Aristotle to state these principles, which in their math¬ 
ematical foin would be this* Let us see what the two errors are. One error 
is, let us say, that of doctrinairian, an unqualified reformism. The alter¬ 
native would be to say the good is the ancestral, to identify them* 'That is 
barbarism, because from this point of view every barbaric systm is as good 
as ary other***Hurke had stated these principles throughout his life but with 
the greatest clarity after the French Revolution, and there are many statements 
one could quote, 

I would like to ranind you also of another English writer who took up 
the Burkean point of view about half a century after Burke, when the issue 
of the French Revolution was not such an obsession as it had bacons in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century 0 The original, 7,biggish inspiration 
of Burke could reassert itself more freely than in the writing of the later 
Bulks, This man was Macaulay, I find to my surprise all the time that 
Macaulay is no longer known to students. If for no other reason, he should 
be read because he is an unusually humorous writer. He is a master of certain 
English arts of understatement and also of overstatement* I would like to 
read to you a passage from Macaulay’s History of England about the Toleration 
Act, "Of all -die acts that have ever been passed by Parliament, the Toleration 
Act is perhaps that whileh most strikingly illustrates the peculiar vices and 
the peculiar excellences of English legislation. The perfect lawgiver is a 
just temper between the mere man of theory, who can see nothing but general 
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principles, and the mere nan of business, who can see nothing but particular 
circumstances, In English legislation the practical element has always pre¬ 
dominated, and not seldom unduly predominated, over the speculative„ To think 
nothing of aymetry and much of convenience; never to remove an anomaly merely 
because it is an anomaly; never to innovate except so far as to get rid of the 
grievance; never to lay dovn any proposition of wider extent than the particular 
ca 3 e for which it is necessary to provide; these are the rules which from the 
age of John to the age of Victoria generally guided the deliberations of our 
two hundred and fifty Parliaments, Cur national distaste for v/hatever is abst¬ 
ract in political science amounts undoubtedly to a fault. Yet it is^perhaps, 
a fault on the right side. That we have been far too slow to improve our laws 
must be admitted. But, though in other countries there may have occasionally 
been more rapid progress, it would not be easy to name any other country in 
which there has been so little retrogression, 

"The Toleration Act approaches very near to the idea of a great English 
law. To a jurist, versed in the theory of legislation, but not intimately 
acquainted with the temper of the sects and parties into which the nation was 
divided at the time of the Revolution, that Act would seem to be a mea^ chaos 
of absurdities and contradictions. It will not bear to be tried by sound gen¬ 
eral principles. Hay, it will not bear to be trial by ary principle, sound 
or unsound, 

"But those very faults may perhaps appear to be merits, uhen we take into 
consideration the passions and prejudices of those for whom the Toleration Act 
was framed. This law, abounding with contradictions which every smatterer in 
political philosophy can detect, did what a law framed by the utmost skill of 
the greatest masters of political philosophy might have failed to do. That 
the provisions v/hich have been recapitulated are cumbrous, puerile, inconsis¬ 
tent with each other, inconsistent with the true theory of religious liberty, 
must be acknowledged. All that can be said in their defense is this* that 
they removed a vast mss of evil without shocking a vast mass of prejudice," 
p History of England, Everyman* a Library, Three Vols,, Vol, II, Chapter XI, 
pp, zYu-ido, Or, Everyman’s Library, Four Vols,, Vol, II, Chapter XI, ppo 

B ,,it is a statement of tiie Aristotelian position mediated by Burke, By the 
nay there is a contemporary statement, or a bit older than Macaulay, that 
throws light on this question. That is Hegel’s Critique of the Reform Bill , 

I don’t knew whether it is translated into English, It is very ranar'kable, 
because Hegel is in the ordinary sense of the tern a very conservative man, 

3ut he is absolutely shocked at the degree of irrationality of the British 
order,,,a much clearer order as it was introduced in Europe everywhere after 
the revolution, even by the counter-revolution of the government. It night 
be worth it for you to have a look at this statement and contrast it with 
Macaulay’s very neatly phrased position. 

To come back to the main point which I make here. In thi 3 statement 
Aristotle says that law, in contradistinction to any arts or sciences, ewes 
its validity exclusively to custom. That means in no way to reason. This 
is a very hard order, because, after all, do we not presuppose that law is 
some prescription of reason? Although there may be some spheres in which 
no alternative can be said to be more rational than another, like ri^it- 
hand driving, for examp/e. But in the main, in all interesting laws, if I 
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may say so, are supposed to bo proscriptions of reason. Therefore vh at Aris¬ 
totle says here secrts to be plainly paradoxical,, That does he nean by that? 
Aristotle says that law is essentially a verdict of reason. Here he says that 
law sains its validity only by vrtue of custom, not by verdict of reason. 

That is a contradiction, Hof/ car. he explain that? I will try to sketch a 
resolution of this difficulty. Let a law be as reasonable as it may be. Its 
reasonableness becomes obscured through the passions which it restrains, These 
passions support maxims or opinions incompatible with the law, and those passion- 
bred opinions in their turn must be counteracted by passion-bred and nassion- 
breeding opposites, opinions which are not necessarily identical with the reasons 
of the law. In other words, you have to take an over-all view, and not look 
at a particular regulation which might not be of ary fundamental interest. The 
law as the most important instrument of the moral education of the nary must 
be supported by ancestral opinions, that is, by myths, The key passage for 
that is to be found in the Twelfth Book of the Metaphysics, » Aris¬ 

totle gives there the example of myth, we speak “oT -the golds as if they were 
human beings with human shapes. The gods as men in those nyths have no mean- 
in g, have no being, in and by themselves. They have their being only by law, 
by convention, Yet given the necessity of law, one nay say that the principle 
of the whole both wishes and doe3 not wish to be quite true, as Heraclitus 
said whom I quoted last time. The city as a whole, that is the deeper reason, 
is characterized by a specific recalcitrance to reason, and therefore it re¬ 
quires for its well-being a rhetoric different from the ordinary forma of rhe¬ 
toric as the servant of the political art. This thought is developed at the 
end of the Micomachean Ethics , at the end of the Tenth Book, rhere Aristotle 
speaks of die rabLona^lity of the law. He sneaks also of the follow!. ng pointo 
(End of Side 1} 

—truly rational man, truly nice ran, that was the sane for Aristotle for the 
reasons we discussed last tine, the gentleman would not need coercion, and 
therefore would not need laws, laws are verdicts of reason, we can say, supp^ 
lied with coercive power. Both are equally important from Aristotle*s point 
of view<> They should be rational, and they must also have coercive power 0 
If they were addressed to simply rational beings, they wouldn* t need coercive 
power. That is, according to the presentation given by Aristotle at the end 
of the Ethics , the defect of the Sophists, The Sophists say the political 
art can be reduced to rhetoric, ie,, persuasion is sufficient for governing 
human beings. That is very strange, and somehow one docsn*t quite expect 
this from Aristotle, but that is his objection to the Sophists, Of course, 
they also do not admit ary natural right, but the other point which he equally 
makes is that the Sophists are much too sanguine. Persuasion Is sufficient 
only in the case of a relatively snail class of human beings. For governing 
political societies as a whole, coercion is equally necessary and that means 
that rhetoric can not be identical with the political art. The political art 
embraces, in a way uses, the art of persuasion, but it is only one instrument. 
Laws are a product of the political art which are not sufficiently supported 
by any reasonin ; given in preambles, and so on, but ,hich rely decisively on 
coercion. Yes? 

Q* Even in his ideal state, which he mentions in Book VII, where man is molded 
by education, he still keeps the state, so he never considers the state to wither 
away, 

(Due to mechanical difficulties, only portions of the remainder of this lecture 
are audible,) 
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A i oooThere will always be a "inority of all tie inhabit'-nts in any given 
polity that will act rightly without the threat of coercion 0 . .This minority 
does not necessarily coincide with a separate social stratum. Ari3totle 
would only say it should*, .but the majority of people will not be rational* 

That is absolutely central for Aristotle as it is for Plato. The view which 
you find in modem times-, at the margins rather than in the books of the great 
theoreticians, is that a perfectly rational society is possible, with a society 
consisting of men each of whom is fully rational. If you have such a society, 
of course you do not need the state. Tou can have a stateless society. But 
the very possibility of this is denied by Plato and ^ristotlfl, and not only 
by them, but we are now speaking of them. Do you see the point? 

Q* Inaudible 


A: Aristotle also said, somewhere in tbs critique of Plato, you are free to 
state the conditions for developing your perfect society, the most favorable 
conditions, but they must be possible* And Aristotle would 3ay that to assume 
that all men aro capable of being fully rational is an impossible demand, 
incompatible with the nature of nan* 

Qt Inaudible 

A: That is true, but I would like you to state the reasons, the connection. 

Qj Inaudible 

As Then you misunderstood. That is the implication. That could never happen, 
according to /iris to tie, because the majority would not acquire that maturity* 

Q i Inaudible 

As No, there must be a reason* The mere fact that it has been a certain way 
hitherto always creates a strong presumption in favor of it* That does not 
prove it*..Could there not be one world? One world, and perhaps even one world 
society without a state... a universal society which overcomes all obstacles 
to human perfection, in which poverty has been overcome, would it not be poss¬ 
ible to enable every human being to acquire that perfect moral education, the 
education of gentlemen, which would make him a mature being who does no longer 
need coercive laws. A classic premise in Aristotle is that the fundamental 
situation of man is one of poverty. There would never be enough goods arourd 
to supply the majority of men with...the goods. But this argument can be 
defeated by the enormous increase in productivity which has taken place in 
modern times and which is still progressing today. The average human being, 
taking all things into consideration, is now better off than he was a thousand 
years ago, is difficult to answer. 

Q* Inaudible 

A: ...if all persons were mature, they would apply the right kind and degree 
of coercion...unless you take the view, taken by some of Rouaseau*s followers, 
that any use of coercion in the education of young children is ruinous to their 
moral character.*.forftddding accustoms to the idea of authority and then the 
idea of inequality*..He develops that great vice of pride, being on the top, of 
lording it over everyone, and that is the root of all difficulties, according to 
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Rousseau,pain from the fire doesn't create any resentment» Dut if you 
tell him don't do it, then he hag resentment because you prevented him from 
something, This resentment loads then by a simple psychological mechanism 
that he wants to do the forbidding, that ho wants to be tho one vrho creates 
the resentment* he wants to be the lord and mas ter , Progressive education 
has continued this line of reasoning in our arm time.,.The completely enlightened, 
universal society without coercion in which education would follow the P.ouss- 
eauan model, I believe J here is some logic in that. Rut the problem is there, 
and one must face that. Take another example „ All political philosophies up 
to new said that man needs political 30cie1y, a political society which rests 
on exclusion, Every political society has human beings outside its borders. 

This remains true is there are only two political societies loft. Rut one 
global political society would be a radical change in political life for which 
there is no precodent whatever, and which is more radical than,That is another 
way of putting it. But as soon as you have two societies, and a fortiori more, 
the problem of defense arises, and in plain English, the problem ol f war - , 1 'oecause 
the possibility of war cannot be -understood except in the light of what trar 
is, and not only might be, 

Q* Inaudible 

A* ,.,law is rational, the verdict of reason, ie,, the law establishes what 
is good, what is good in this respect for this society,*Aristotle says this 
won't work, quite. It must also be in confoimiiy vdth the opinions, the pre¬ 
judices, the traditional notions, of the community in question, its custom. 

The statement, law is only the custom, is incomplete, and the statement, law 
is only the verdict of reason, is also incomplete, 

Qt Inaudible 

Ai (Several minutes of I’rofessor Strauss's answer to this question are inaudible,) 
It seems to me that this point, the coercive character of law, the hard character 
of law, is an absolutely crucial point in the classical political doctrine* 

This point has been obscured not only in certain haj-anarchistic doctrines, but 
there is also a very different statement of this point which is characteristic 
of the Thcmistic tradition* In the book by Yves Simon, Theory of democratic 
Government, one of the most solidly reasoned and thoughtful boots to appear 
in the last ten or twenty year»—it came out of the Chicago Press about ten 
years ago— -Simon argues very strongly that even anong a group of perfectly 
rational, morally mature people, w&o would not need any coercion in order 
to act decently, law would still be needed. Here the element of coercion is 
regarded as only accidentally needed for law, not belonging to its essence,,, 
modern thinkers like Hobbes who are known and are even notorious for their 
hardness. On tills point there is no difference between them and Plato and 
Aristotle, 

Qt Inaudible 

At ,o,the distinction between nature and convention which is no longer intell**- 
igible...every act, every event i3 fully determined* Every act is as necessary 
as every other one. How this makes impossible the distinction between nature and 
convention, because the basic acts, which have been laid dovn , is as explicable 
in terms of its causes as well as the direction or the fall of a comet or 


anythin ; else, You may not be able to do it in a particular case, but the 
principle is clear*' That there are events in the world that are not meaning 
fully explicable, that is conznon to chance events only through conventiono 
It doesn't mean that convention means chance*,„Chance and nomos have this in 
common, that they are events beyond which we can no longer meaningfully go 
in examining them* I would like to illustrate this, because now, very interest¬ 
ingly, this old notion of nomos becomes again intelligible in certain quarters 
of social science* !^y only example is good because it is a faious writer* 

It is taken from Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture , which you probably all 
know, because it was required reafUng" inthe^ OhTcago College for many years 
and I suppose also in other places* She is an anthropologist as you probably 
know, and she was studying these tribes* In her case I believe it was North 
American Indian tribes. She tried to explain the laws, manners, habits in 
terns of climate, flora and fauna, race, and what have you* It was impossible* 
She found two tribes in identically the same climate 0 *oyet the one tribe was 
in favor of toughness and the other was in favor of gentleness* Now come? 

Her solution was, the value systan A was adopted by tribe A, and value system 
B was adopted by tribe B* There was no necessity for tribe A to adopt value 
system A and for tribe B to adopt system B* It was an inexplicable act, an 
act of freedom* That she doesn't say, but that is what it amounts to, if you 
think about it* No attempt to explain why tribe A has adopted value systen 
A is possible* You ultimately come back to the mere pure brute fact of adoj>- 
tion* That is That these old fellows meant* That is That nomos meant* It 
is no longer explicable* But this chance event here is not"expTicable beyond 
the fact that we know it is a chance event*** 

Q* Inaudible 

A* *o JSy the way the distinction between fundamental and noirfundamantal laws, 
while it is of very great practical importance, la not of very great theoretical 
use***Laws regarding marriage are of tremendous importance fer a society as a 
whole, and not necessarily linked up vi th the variety of regimes*.* 

Q t Inaudible 

Ai ***Among the laws you can distinguish those that are directly related to 
the preservation of civil peace and the character of the regime* Such laws 
as the electoral laws* Viho has the vote and for what? That is a law more 
directly related to the regime than, say, marriage laws* If you want to, you 
can say these are the fundamental laws of the regime, but Aristotle simply 
doesn't say tiiat* You can say that, but there is no necessity for doing so* 

Q: Inaudible 

Ai ***In other words, you say there can be a considerable degree of lawlessness 
in spite of political stability, is that it? 


Q * Inaudible 
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On December li th you will undergo a written examination in this room 
and you are supposed to bring a clean book with you, one that has nothing in 
it, and no books or notes from this course, and there will be in order to pro¬ 
tect your virtue against any dangers, thertwill be a proctor here who will 
enforce this rule* I am 3ure this will not be necessary, but it is a kind of 
reninder that in the extreme case, force will be applied# I will be here to 
dictate the question, and will be willing to explain the question, if an exp¬ 
lanation is needed, within limits# I naan I will not supply an answer to the 
question in the fonn of an explanation# You will also have to have a pencil 
cr a pen, in addition to paper# 3*30 to 5:00, in case you want to make an 
appointment afterward# 

Now before I continue, there are two qiestions# ifr. is still unclear 
about Aristotle* s conceptions of human perfectibility# "floes Aristotle* s obs¬ 
ervation that the power of acting at will leaves no defense against evil imp¬ 
ulses present in all of us mean that because of innate human flairs or men's 
mere humanness we can never become or bo perfectly good? Is the idea of the 
good man and hence the good society a goal toward which all men should aim 
and a few men may approximate but which no man can ever truly reach# ##where 
absolute freedom is allowed, there is nothing to restrain the evil which is 
inherent in ovary man#" TTell, Aristotle of course admitted the possibility 
of good men, and if any further proof were needed, it would be supplied by 
the chapter in the Ethics, toward the end of the Fourth Book, where he speaks 
of a sense of shame as a desirable quality in immature human beings, that means 
not only young people who are Immature, but also old people who are immature, A 
mature man, that is the implication, would do nothing wrong# Hence, there would 
be nothing to be ashamed of# And for this reason a sense of shame is not a 
virtue, it is only something (behind ?) virtue and vice, because it is a corr¬ 
ective of vice# So Aristotle admits the man# How v/hat does this statement 
mean, the evil impulse is present In all of us? Of course they are, and what 
kind of things are going on in our subconscious, as some man has called it, is 
supposed to be common knowledge today* That is clear# All kinds of fantastic 
things are desired by any one of us under certain conditions, for example in 
dreams# How if the social order is of such a kind as to encourage these fcind 
of things, encourage all lawless desires, and if there are special opportunities 
to indulge thon, for example, excessive wealth, vary great power, no good# 
Aristotle is sure that a truly good man would resist all temptations, but you 
cannot count that all power holders will be perfectly good men* Any political 
science, ary legislative scienoe, has to reckon with that* I see no difficulty 
in that* To say that man is capable of being good, virtuous, and yet such 
men are very rare under all conditions and are particularly rare in a society 
which does not have effective restraints on lawless desires* I see no diff¬ 
iculty there* 

Q* I wonder if the habitually good man still has a residual problem of evil o 

A* fJo, the truly good man, no, ho would have them habitually under control# 

But let us assume that certain very vdeked people put some pills into his drink, 
pills which dope him, so that he does no longer know what he does, so that he 
is no longer responsible# They might conceivably come out# That would not be 
fantastic* Things like that do happen* You read of thejie things even in the 
daily papers* Aristotle has no doubt. Plato v/ould say that strictly speaking 
no inan is good because no man is wise, and for Plato goodness and wisdom are 
Identical* Aristotle doesn't say that, but I will take up these two noints 
later on. 
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New, the statement by Lir* "Aristotle describes the hierarchy of 

ends according to the nature ot the most complete and best man. who is a 
wise man* ,J hy is the wise man more naturally complete than a man character¬ 
ized by a different virtue such as prudence or courage? Is not the possess¬ 
ion of wisdom a particular virtue which completes the nature of the wise man, 
just as prudence completes the prudent man?" That is a perfectly sensible 
question, but Aristotle assumes, you can say—I will take up this problem 
later today—that the perfection of the highest in man is the highest virile 
Now if the highest in man is the mind, and the mind ia most truly mind in its 
tiieoretical capacity, then theoretical Tfisdom is superior to prudence,* In 
prudence vre deal essentially with the contingent things, the things which 
come into being and perish, and from our point of view even what is good for 
me, the circumstances in which I am here now* Wisdom deals with what is always, 
the senpeternal or eternal* Aristotle had reasoned that out* Whether his 
reasoning is good enough, that is another matter, but it ia not a mere dogmatic 
assertion.* And as for courage in particular, there is an argument as to that 
in the ^hird Book of the Ethics * Aristotle begins his enumeration of the 
virtues with courage, and that”means in the context that courage is the lowest 
of the virtues* That doesn't moan it is not indispensable, but it is the 
lowest because it is much more——I will give you only an indication of that* 

TThen Aristotle speaks of courage he has to make a distinction between five 

forms of courage* Courage is complicated; there is a certain form of courage 
which any thug has, and that is not exactly the ri$it thing* And there are 

less of these spurious forms in the case of the other virtues 43 appears 

fran Aristotle*s*„*in the other cases* Courage is from Aristotle's point of 
view the lowest of the virtues* 3y the way Plato says the same thing in 
the First Book of the Laws * This does not mean that it is not necessary and 
indispensable, but it is so to speak the least intellectual of the virtues* 
Second question* "If only the wise man is complete, because wisdom in cont¬ 
rast to the other virtues," that is not Aristotle's view, "is Aristotle's 
view of the best man*.*in conflict with the other virtues?" Not in principle* 

Let us tlian turn to the conclusion of ny argument last time* I have been 
speaking of Aristotle's presentation and critique of the first political phil¬ 
osophy, at least of the man who according to Aristotle's notion of political 
philosophy would be the first political philosopher, namely Hippodamus,* 0 the 
neglect to consider the political things in their peculiar character* He 
applies a cosmological formula to the political things* A modern equivalent 
would be the people in the nineteenth century and some in our century who 
said evolution is the key to the analysis of political phenomena* In a way 
also psychoanalysis today, although psychoanalysis is of course not a co smo - 
logical but only a psychological formula, and some people say we do not under¬ 
stand political thin ;s unless we view than in the light <f psychoan^sis* 
mat would be also a parallel* Aristotle speaks in this context, very properly, 
because Ilippodanus has not considered it, of the specific character of laws 
and makes here a rath or surprising statement* The laws owe their power enti¬ 
rely to custom or habituation, and this is the radical difference between laws 
and the arts* The arts owe their validity to their reasonableness* If a 
physician makes a new discovery, the claim of this discovery to acceptance 
is based entirely on its reasonableness, nothing else* And if it is*based 
on something else, say on the power of that physician in the medical hierarchy, 
then it is very dubious from the medical point of view* But the case of laws 
is different, according to Aristotle. As ho says here, the laws owe their 
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power ent ’.rely to custom and not to their intrinsic reasonableness* Now if 
one elaborates this point, one reaches this conclusion, that the political 
community, the polls, is essentially recalcitrant to reason# It needs sheer 
force in addition to persuasion* Hiis is a very strange assertion of Aris¬ 
totle because he is the 3ane nan who said that the law is the dictate of 
reason, that the rule of law means the rale of reason, as distinguished from 
the rule of men, which means the rule of reason qualified by passion* 

I would like to re-state the difficulty* In the critique of Hippodamus, 
it seems that the arts are superior to the laws* The arts are of higher 
rationality* But precisely Aristotle* s critique of Hippodamus implies that 
the arts must be controlled by law* The key point which Aristotle makes there, 
Hippodamus recommends the encouragement of invention, ie», of what the arts 
are by nature inclined to do, to progress. Aristotle says no, this unqualified 
invention is politically and socially hamful and it must be controlled by 
the lanso Hence the arts must be subordinate to the law, whereas the first 
part of the argument seemed to suggest that the laws are superior to art* 

Mow let us discuss this point* Laws are the work of the legislative 
art, but the legislative art is the highest form of practical wisdom or pru¬ 
dence, namely the prudence concerned with the common good of a political soc— 
iety, as distinguished fran prudence in the primary sense which is concerned 
wL th a man's own good* Ihese things are developed by Aristotle in Book Six 
of the Ethics especially* The difference between art and law, between the 
intellectual activities proper and law and social institutions, is founded 
on the difference between art and prudence, and this we have to discuss now 0 

Prudence is of higher dignity than the arts because every art is concerned 
with a partial good, whereas prudence is concerned with the whole human good, 
the good life* Prudence alone enables one to distinguish between genuine arts 
and sham arts* Hie arts do not do it, but prudence does* A gamine art Uka 
medicine, a sham art like cosmetics* And prudence alone enables one to discern 
which use of an art is good* For example, take the art of strategy. But not 
every use of the art of strategy, every technically correct use of the art of 
strategy, is good* That is no longer decided by strategy, by the general as 
general, but by the civilian authorities, as we would say, and that means by 
prudence as distinguished from the mere art* Hie arts point, as it ware, to 
ri#it or to law, which makes them genuins arts by being* their limit and norm* 
This is the obvious message of the famous choral song in Sophocles* Antigone, 
nasy (awful ?) things there are, but the most (awful) is man, and the” noet 
gives a description of the various arts which man has invented in order to 
lead up to this* It can be a very great thing but it can be a very dangerous 
thing, because the arts can both be well—used and misused* And what good 
use, in contradistinction to bad use is, is determined no longer by the arts 
but by justice or by right, or, which is the same thing, by prudence* Hie 
artisan is concerned with producing the work peculiar to his art, the cobbler 
with making shoes, t<e physician with restoring health. But as such he is 
not concerned with his own good* The cobbler i3 not concerned with his own 
good in making shoes* He is concerned with his own good in so far as he is 
concerned with receiving pay for his work, or with practicing the art of moneys 
making, an art Which accompanies all arts, because every artisan accepts 
reward for what he does* That at first glance, the art of money-making, 
would appear to be the universal art or the art of arts. Hie art of money- 
making loiows no Units# It enables a man to make greater and ever greater 
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; gain* Ye t the view that cleverness in no ncy-ml;ing A p(re supposes that un Uni ted 
acquisitiveness is good for nan, and this presupposition can very well be ques¬ 
tioned o It appears, according to Aristotle*s analysis, that acquisition is 
for the sake of the use of wealth, for the sake of good use of wealth, art! 
tills acquisitive activity is necessarily regulated by prudence* Even if there 
can be an art of money-making, and in the loose sense of the word it surely 
can be, thi3 itself must be regulated by a higher farm of reason, which again 
is not an art but prudence* 

Tho distinction between prudence and art implies that there is no art 
that tells one which partial good supplied by an art I ou^it to choose here 
and now in preference to other particular goods* The artisans may be per¬ 
fect in supplying us with the products of their different arts, but no art 
can tell us which product I should acquire or buy now in preference to others* 
That is the implication of this distinction* There is no expert who can decide 
tiie prudent man’s vital questions for him as well as he can* This is one mas^» 
ive difference between Aristotle and certain trends in present-day social science, 
according to which view it is possible to replace prudence ultimately by an art, 
by an expert* You have today for example an expert in marrying, marriage coun¬ 
selors, people who in a way claim to be better able to tell a man who he should 
marry than he could himself* The notion of prudence implies that the prudent 
man alone can settle his vital questions* Not every man, there are people who 
are well served by having expert advice* You see, the expert advice can never 
be final* A medical expert would tell you you must undergo an operation,- and 
if you do not undergo it you will die* That would seem to be identical with a 
coimand* But it is not* You can still say what you prefer* Tho decision is 
your decision* Ho one therefore can be compellod to undergo an operation if 
he does not think it is necessary for him* The physician says it is necessary 
if you want to survive* But the sick man can still say it is better not to 
live than to have perhaps am extreme incapacitation* It might even conceivably 
be the cost of the operation* To be prudent means to lead a good life, and 
to lead a good life means that one deserves to be one's own master or that 
one na!:es one’s own decisions well* 

The notion of prudence is incompatible with the notion of universal expert¬ 
ise* Prudence is that kind of knowledge which is inseparable from moral virtue, 
that is to say, goodness of character or of the habit of choosing, just as moral 
virtu* Is inseparable from prudence* Aristotle makes a distinction between pru¬ 
dence and cleverness or smartness* Smartness or cleverness is not prudence* 
Smartness or cleverness i3 the ability to find means for any ends, whether the 
end or tne means aro decent or Indecent doesn't make ary difference, that is 
smartness, and that is not prudence* Prudence is constituted by the co-presence 
in the same individual of decency, and vice versa* You cannot be morally good 
if you are not prudent* Otherwise you have good intentions, but that doesn't 
make you a good man* You must also choose properly, here and wow* It is not 
enough to have a general desire far acting well if you do not choose well here 
and now* The arts as art* do not have this close relation to moral virtue* 

In other wards, you can be an artisan without having any moral virtue to speak 
ofo You can be a scientist without ary moral virtue to speak of* Aristotle 
goes so far, in the Politics, as to sug.jest that the virtue required of artisans 
as artisans is loss "tie one required of slaves, because a slave lives 
with you in your house* If he is to be a good slave, he must be, if I may 
say so, house-broken, he must have quite a few moral qualities* But the a’.'tlsan. 



who lives elsewhere, and with whom you have to do only when you enter his 
shop over the counter, he can bo an habitual drunkard and what else, provided 
he just has enough self-control to be good while producing, and preferably 
also while exchanging, because there are also possibilities of deception there. 
But here you don’t have to worry too much because these things are somehow guar¬ 
anteed by legislation and so on. Prudence and moral virtue united, and as it 
were fused, enable a man to lead a good life or a noble life, which seems to 
be the natural end of man. 


The best life is the life devoted to understanding or contemplation, as 
distinguished from the practical or political life, Therefore practical 
wisdom is lower in rank than theoretical wisdom, which is concerned with 
the divine tilings, as Aristotle puts it, or the cosmos, and subservient to 
it, but in such a way that within its sphere, the sphere of all human things 
as such, prudence is supreme. The sphere ruled by prudence is closed to the 
principles of prudence, namely the ends in the light of which prudence guides 
men are known indepaidsntly of theoretical science, He knew by nature the 
ends of nan, we don't need a science for tbato Because Aristotle held that 
art is inferior to prudence, that prudence is inferior to theoretical wisdom, 
and that theoretical wisdom is available, he could found political science as 
an independent discipline among a number of disciplines, in such a way, however, 
that political science preserves the perspective of the citizen or the states¬ 
man, and is not dependent on theoretical science* Political science, the 
science of human things, is an independent discipline because its first prin¬ 
ciples do not need a higher science for their establishment* Is this point 
clear? If we look today at political science and social science as ordin¬ 
arily conceived, political science is essentially dependent on other sciences 
preceding political science, as people say, logically* For example, political 
science deals with a certain kind of human actions, political actions* But 
there is a general science of human action that is called psychology. And 
t erefore psychology precedes political science logically and political science 
is based on psychology* Aristotle asserts fundamentally the independence of 
political science, because the highest principles of political science are 
not established, or are not necessarily established, by a preceding science* 


Qt How are they established? Are they simply induced fran experience, from a 
higher kind of experience? 


A* Lot ua look at it this way* You know the sharp distinction which has become 
powerful since the times of German idea lisa between the a priori and the emp¬ 
irical, is not noticeable when one reads Aristotle* s Ethics 'and Politics * 

Q* They are empirical, aren't they? 


As They are empirical, but on the other hand tbs old objection of Kant, for 
example, against empirical knowledge, that it can only lead to provisionally 
knowledge. And experience can shew you only that things have been such and 
such hitherto. It cannot tell you anything about the necessity, hence about 
the future. But this argument makes no impression on Aristotle, and one would 
have to understand that* 




Qi Hell, he says in the ■thica that one can't expect anything beyond a certain 
degree of precision, but i' noticed in the Politics he refers to political science 
as specifically a science* 
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A: X know that* but you must not push this too hard* She word science is used 
by Aristotle frequently synonymously with art* In other words, the sharp dis¬ 
tinction made in Book Six does not apply everywhere to his own usage* But 
nevertheless there is something in what you say* Although your argument was 
not good, the point you made was good* There is a different degree of"scientific- 
ality 41 about the Politics than about the Ethics * I will begin to take this up 
later, because tiiat was only a provisional "statement which X think is of some 
importance * For that is what Aristotle at first glance 3 ays and in a way what 
he always means, but not unqualifiedly, as I will say* Tea? 

Qt In what sense Is the Poll lies, or far that matter the Ethics, independent 
of theoretical science ia""so" far as both of them have as their ground already 
an investigative nature? 

A* TThen I began this course with an assertion which I repeated until the point 
of boring you, the connection between Aristotle and common sense, I had this in 
mind* Surely certain things, certain points, theoretical points which occur 
in his other works, in his Physics, Metaphysics, etc*, are referred to here 
and there in the Ethics, but they are ratnar marginal* You can understand 
the main argument without it* Ihe first point is this, one very cocmon-sensical 
thing which Aristotle makes use of practically all the time* He makes a certain 
assertion, for example, he enumerates these and these virtues, not deduced fraa 
ary principle* The six regimes, you will recall, he deduces from a principle* 
There is a schema, one, few, all, good and bad* And you get six and only six, 
necessarily* But in the case of the virtues it is different* TThat is the thought 
behind it? I would follow the principle of unccntested experience, a principle 
on which Tie act all the time* Every child in school would say that a child is 
either a boy or a girl. He or she may not have the slightest notion of what the 
bisexuality of man means, that it is connected with the procreation of human 
beings and so on, but that he knows, and we act on that all the time, and that 
Is ultimately when you look at any very interesting development anywhere in 
science, you will see that an uncontested experience is suddenly confronted with 
an exception, and the question is is this exception important eixmgb to abandon 
the previously established categories or can it find its place among them. So 
uncontested experience supplies us with universale which we need, and Aristotle 
would say that if someone finds fault with his list of virtues, he would say 
is this not a virtue, for example, urbanity, is it not a virtue, and then if he 
is a very brutish and boorish fellow, he would 3 ay no, one should tell everyone 
on all occasions what one thinks of than* And then one would perhaps need some 
education, some moral education, perhaps first some crude examples where he 
finds that he gets into trouble with this kind of boorishness, which night maim 
him think for a moment, and later on he will see it is not only imprudent but 
it is even not nice, not decent* Ihen he will know that urbanity is a virtue* 

And in other cases our example would say this and this is a virtue, fear example, 
beneficence* It is not a virtue in Aristotle* And you must argue It out* 

Did Aristotle perhaps include it somewhere, and if one cannot find it included 
anywhere, you have to look up all passages where Aristotle speaks of beneficence 
casually and see if you do not get an argument indirectly proving beneficence 
is not a virtue* That, by the way, was I think Aristotle* s opinion* 

Qt Could it not be argued that Aristotle *s list might have been otherwise? 

At As a distinguished lawyer says, we must*..quite often. Prior to invest¬ 
igation it is possible that Aristotle empirically picked up sane of the virtues. 
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without considering completeness* In a tray that was Kant 1 s objection to Aris¬ 
totle* s doctrine of categories, he says he picked them up, rhapsodically, instead 
of deducing them* And all people who have gone throu#i that German idealistic 
school, and that means today everyone, even the positivists, are of course 
shocked by the unprincipled character of argument in Aristotle and even in 
Plato, because the empirical and the so-called a priori are not distinguished 
in ary way<> That is the peculiarly ”commoir*sensical" character of classical 
thoughta 

Q* Inaudible 

A* The good man, in the practically and politically important sense, is the 
gentleman, not the wise man* 

Qi What is the relationship of Aristotelian common-senBe to Aristotelian 
wisdom and also the idea of prudence? 

A* Common sense is of course an unwAristotelian term, ie,, the term common 
sense occurs in Aristotle*s psychology but has an entirely different meaning# 

It has nothing to do with what we now call common sense* What we call conzaon 
sense apparently merged in the eighteenth century in our sense going back 
to Cicero, as far as I know* I have not investigated that* And it is indeed 
originally some minor modification of what Aristotle meant by prudence, ie*, 
comnon sense is a common moral sense or something like that. Then we have 
disposed of one half of your question. What is the relation of comnon sense 
and wisdom? Wisdom has to do with the unchangeable, in modern language, for 
example, laws, universal laws, would be such an example. Prudence has to do 
always with this individual here and now. To shot? the connection in the simp¬ 
lest sense, in the case of the man of wisdom, the man of wisdom is concerned 
Tilth theory, with contemplation. But this same man is of course Ifr. Hiller, 
or whatever his name may be, living, say, in Detroit, bom then and then, 
married or unmarried, and so on. Ie., he is in addition also a human being 
who has other preoccupations, professions other than theoretical wisdom. But 
in his case all the other qualities would be in the service of theoretical 
wisdom. He must reflect, hovv can I get the maximum of leisure far research? 

These reflections about how to get the maximum of leisure, that belongs to 
the sphere of prudence, because that changes from man to man, from situation 
to situation. Far example, if he is a professor at Stanford, and has an oppor¬ 
tunity to bee cane a professor at Berkeley, for example, that is a purely pruden¬ 
tial question. But the question concerning the relation of liberal democracy 
to caaramism as such is a theoretical question* That is a provisional statement. 
Does it make sense? And prudence in the primary sense is the individual* s con¬ 
cern with his good life, but there is also a prudence which has to do with 
the good life of society, and that is called statesmanship. Statesmanship is 
a modification of prudence* And Aristotelian political science is not states¬ 
manship, but it is meant far the guidance of statesmen. It is not meant for 
theoretical use, for understanding for its own sake* 

Q* Would statesmanship cr political science use the word techne ? 

A* That is a great question. I will c o me to that later. For the time being I 
m 11 leave it at this tripartition, otherwise my argument will not become clear* 
Techne, the arts, all of themj prudence which imp lies,,.statesmanship; and 
theoretical wisdom, meaning all the sciences as sciences* Whether one can leave 




it at that or not, that is a question which I will discuss in the sequel* 

Qt Tan* t. the notion of human excellence dependent upon a theoretical under- 
standing of physics, or that everything works for an end— 

A* Not according to Aristotle* Hie Aristotelian statements, when you read 
the beginning of the Ethics, we know everyone agrees as to that the end of 
nan is, happiness* Sure iiKere are differences, some people say that happiness 
consists in having the maximum of sensual pleasure, and others think happiness 
consists in glory and honor, and others say happiness consists in decency* 

Others say in theoretical wisdom. And then Aristotle argms that out without 
much theoretical wisdom involved in that, on what gent l em en admit* A gentle m an 
wouldn*t say we live for the sake of filling our belly, and he would not say 
merely for the sake of glory and honor, because he knows that in mazy cases 
it is much mare decait to be one in rank, as a soldier or whatever it may be, 
and in no way distinguished, and to be simply a good citizen, than to be of 
high standing* He would say justice, good citizenship in the highest sense, 
that is the most important thing* One more and then we go on* 

Qi I have always felt that the ancient writings on the soul were helpful for 
political science, and I don* t think you disagree with that* 

A* TZhich do you mean by that? Give an example* 

Q: De Anima , 

A i TJhich particular passage do you think is very helpful far political science? 
Qi Book III, on the intellect* 

At I own I don*t see that* If you had said the parts on psychology dealing 
with the passions are very important for political science, I would have said 
yea* Therefore Aristotle dealt with the passions in hie Rhetoric * 

Qt How about There he says that reason follows inclination in De A nim a ? 

At Tou mean the relation between inclination and reason? But how far is this 
of direct importance to political science, and even to ethics? 

Qt It seems to me that the whole notion of natural virtue being prior to pru¬ 
dence depends on the fact— 

At But what is the teaching of the Ethics regarding that? First, you must be 
habituated* And until you truly under's tiand it is do or don* t, or a good child 
doesn*t do that* Why a good child doesn't do that he doesn't know* Gradually 
when he becomes older he will see that* I know that there are seme links, of 
course, even a very important hidden link, between the practical, moral, pol¬ 
itical writings of Aristotle, and the theoretical writings, but pr i marily the 
practical and political writings stand on their own feet* 

Qt Isn't it a critical link the question of whether or not reason in itself 
is obligatory in practical reason? And Aristotle says it's not* 

A* VJhat do you moan obligatory? 
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Qt That knowledge of things good will immediately, necessarily— 

A* I believe I will take up the issue which you have in mini* But on the 
surface it is simply this, as Aristotle says, prudence consists in knowing 
how and when and toward whom to do or not to do* For example, to give money, 
to whom and when and how much you should give, that is determined by prudence* 
le*, you have to know all the circunatanoes to have a right decision, a prac¬ 
tical right decision* But there are certain things where the question simply 
doesn’t arise* For example, when to steal and fraa whom and under what circum¬ 
stances, because you mustn’t steal under any circumstances* Tha/fc’s all the 
Ethics says about it* That is enough for practical purposes* A hat it doesn’t 
solve all questions Aristotle knew, but that is marginal, but not unimportant, 
for these reasons, if it is practically marginal* 

New let me continue* According to Aristotle it is moral virtue which 
supplies the sound principles of actions* The Just and noble ends as actu¬ 
ally desired* le*, moral virtue doesn’t merely tell you that, say, temper¬ 
ance is good* It makes you desire temperance, to desire to live temperately* 
These ends came to sight only to the morally good man* Prudence seeks the 
means for these ends* The morally good man is the properly bred man, the 
well-bred man* Aristotle’s political science is addressed only to such men* 
Aristotle refuses to teach crooks how to be successful crooks* He speaks to 
gentlemen how they can be most gentlemanly in the greatest variety of circum¬ 
stances* Bis sphere of prudence is then closed by principles which are fully 
evident only to gentlemen* In seeking for higher principles, ie*, you see 
the circularity of the argument* A gentleman is what gentlemen believe to 
be a gentleman* And therefore one could say this is theoretically unsatis¬ 
factory* I want to deduce gentlemanship, virtues, from a hi^ier principle* 

Now in seeking far higher principles, one would raise the question why 
should one bs decent* That is a simple question of principle, but in doing 
so one has already ceased to be a gentleman* A gentleman is defined by this 
circularity* Decency is meant to be choic error thy for its am sake, and there¬ 
fore the question why gentlemans hip or why moral virtue cannot be raised* 
Aristotle is very true to the phenomena* A gentleman is recognized as 
gentleman, however, not only by other gentlemen, but also by people of deficient 
breeding* Yet among the latter there may be men of great power of persuasion 
who question the goodness of moral virtue, in other words, who say why arvm iri 
I be decent, who have the indecency to raise this question* It is therefore 
not sufficient to know what justice, magnanimity, and the other virtues are, 
and to be roved by the beauty of these virtues* One must show that they are 
good* That is the crux of the Ethics* One must then transcend the sphere 
of prudence or of what one may call 'the moral consciousness* The only thinker 
of the great thinkers who has drawn all the conclusions of the absoluteness 
of the moral consciousness was Kant* But Kant had far this purpose to write 
his Cri tigue of Pure Reason* ie*, to show the essential limitations of all 
theoretical' loiowledge, before he could make this statement* die must 3 how 
that the practice of moral virtue is the end of man by nature, ie., that man 
is inclined toward the practice of moral virtue by nature* tMr doesn’t require 
that man know by nature, ie*, without ary effort on his part, the natural end* 

The natural end of man, as well as of ary other natural being, becomes genuinely 
known by theoretical science* This appears then by the science of tie natures, 
of which the nature of man is one* More precisely, knowledge of the virtues 
derives from knowledge of the human soul* Each part of the soul has its specific 
perfection* Now Plato sketched such a purely theoretical account of the virtues, 
especially in the jSeDublLLc* The soul is divided into three parts, reason. 
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spiritedness, desire* There is a -virtue of reason, a virtue of spirltedaess r 
a virtue of desire, and then you need alao a fourth one to bind them together, 
and make than one -virtue* That is what Plato does, a deduction* Aristotle 
does nothing of the sort* Yes? 

a 

Qi I was just trying to figure out how this differs from what I asked* 

Ai I said more -than once, that what I said in the first part of the argument 
is only half of it* I may not have expressed it in ny reply to you clearly, 

<v but I said it at least twice* Hie question is surely legitimate, but you 

must also understand the power of this first part of the argument* Aristotle 
does not even attempt to give such an account of the virtues* He describes 
all the moral virtues as they are known to morally virtuous man without trying 
to deduce them from a higher principle* Generally speaking we may say that he 
leaves it at the fact that a given habit is regarded as praiseworthy without 
Investigating why this is so* One may say that Aristotle remains within the 
limits of an unwritten law, an unwritten nemos* which is recognized by well- 
bred people everywhere* This unwritten law may be in agreement with reason, 
but is not as such dictated by reason* It constitutes a sphere of human 
or political things by being its limit or its ceiling. If Aristotle had pro¬ 
ceeded differently he would have made political or practical science simply 
dependent on theoretical science, and that precisely he did not wish to do. 

Host in order to grasp Aristotle's teaching, one must start from the fact that 
according to him the highest end of man by nature is theoretical understanding 
or philosophy, end that this perfection does not require moral virtue as moral 
virtue, meaning the just and noble deeds as oholeeworthy for their own aak&— 
that is morality. In other words, Aristotle makes it perfectly clear that 
you cannot think if you do not have control over your passions, but the control 
over the passions is from this point of view mere means, without merit in itself. 
Nietzsche in a way completely misunderstood Aristotle and Plato and rama in a 
round about way through his own difficulties to an understanding erf this point* 

He said that for the philosopher a certain asceticism, a certain abstention, is 
not meritorious, but has the same dignity, the same character, as a a-imi 1 at» 
abstention on the part of a jockey* He wants to win a race, and he knows that 
if he want® to win it he must be very careful in dieting* In other words, it is 
nothing to boast erf, nothing resplendent* It goes without saying that man's 
highest end cannot be achieved without actions resedbling moral actions proper* 

But the actions in question are intended by the philosopher as mere w&ana to 
this end* 3hat end also calls far prudence, for the philosopher must deliberate 
about how he can secure the conditions for his philosophizing* The moral virtues 
are mare directly related to man's second natural end, his social life, or 
political life* One could therefore think that the moral virties are intelligible 
as being essentially in the service of the city* The city cannot be properly 
if people are not courageous, temperate, just, and 30 on, in other words, the 
utilitarian justification arises* 

I hope you understood the first point* Something Him the moral virtues 
are needed for the theoretical perfection of man, but they are not needed as 
moral virtues* Far instance, magnanimity is praiseworthy because the dty 
needs men who are born to oomaand and who know that they are barn to commarei. 
According to seme report. Field Marshal Montgomery is the most famous contemporary 
example of this virtue* But it suffices to read Aristotle's description of nagna- 
n i ni ty in order to see that the full phenomenon of magnanimity cannot be understood 
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In that way, from this utilitarian point of view* That Aristotle ascribes 
to tbs various virtues is a splendor which cannot bo accounted for by the 
utilitarian doctrine* The moral virtues carnet be understood as being for 
the sake of the city, 3ince tine city mist be understood for the sake a£ the 
practice of moral virtue* And the argument can be beautifully supported by 
proving that if you turn it around you are Machiavellian* The indirect proof 
of the soundness of Aristotle's vies is Machiavelli, because that is exactly 
what ttacliiavelli said; the moral virtues are understandable only as means for 
the city, and all the terrible consequences of Machiavelli follow them* If 
the moral virtues are means for the ends of the city, it is by no moans certain 
that they are always means* There will be always interesting marginal oases, 
and especially at one point* Vihat about a condition in which the city is in 
peril, or It doasn* t exist, it has to be founded* There the moral virtues 
would not apply* The moral virtues come into play only after the city has 
been established, after the world has been made safe for moral virtue, but 
before it has been made safe, anything will do* That is Machiavelli*s, 
and I think an absolutely legitimate, conclusion* Aristotle saw that, and 
therefore in this suggests, as Plato did, that the city is for the sake of 
virtue, Aristotle mare clearly than Plato, as we Till see in the sequel, 

Moral virtue is then not intelligible as a means for the only two natural 
ends which could be thought to be the ends of moral virtue, the intellectual 
life and the social life* Therefore it seasa moral virtue must be regarded 
as an absolute, an absolute in a precise sense as something which cannot be 
reduced to anything else* lot one cannot disregard the relations of moral 
virtues to those two natural ends, namely wisdom and the polls* Moral 
virtue shews that the city—and that is the kqy point, moral virtue, which 
cannot be under 3 toed as mere means of the polls, because the polls must be 
understood as in the service of moral virtue—moral virtue shows that the 
city points beyond itself, because the oily is far the sate of— 

(End of Side I) 

.••activity is only in the service of noble use of leisure* But the gentleman*s 
leisurely use of activity hardly goes beyond the enjoyment of poetry, listening, 
or culture, or however it may be* Hi other words, that cannot possibly be the 
end of man* Aristotle is the founder of political science far this precise 
reason, because he is the discovered of moral virtue* This simple fact cannot 
be emphasized too strongly* The tom moral virtue occurs for the first time in 
Aristotle* Plato doesn*t have the term* Of course, after the tern had cone into 
being, it is ea^y to recognize something like moral virtue all over the world, 
but the precise meaning which it has it has only in Aristotle* For Plato what 
Aristotle calls moral virtue is a kind of halfway house between what Plato 
calls political or vulgar virtue and genuine virtue* Political or vulgar virtue 
is in the service of bodily well-being, say of self-preservation or peace* 
Genuine virtue is the same as philosophy for Plato* As for the Stoics, who 
are frequently mentioned in this contoxt—you know this is a post-Aristotelian 
school, the Stoa, emerging more or leas contemporaneously with the Epicurean 
school* The Stoic and Epicurean school were the most characteristic schools 
of the Hellenistic and Reman period* How some people say that- an entirely 
new type of political thought started with the Stoics, for example the brothers 
Carlyle, in their six volume history of T'estam thou^it, I cannot go into 
that* The Stoics went so far as to assert that only the noble is good, ie», 
only the moral, we could almost say, is good* let they defined the man of 
nobility with the wise man, and the wise man must as such possess the "virtues" 



of logic and physics, In other words, that is much closer to Plato than to 
Kant* T?e must beware of mistaking Aristotle* a man of moral virtue, or good 
man who is a perfect gentleman, for the good man in an ordinary sense, and 
that would be a man who is just and temperate, but lacks all other virtues. 

In other words, what we call, a nice fallow* He is temperate, just, but he 
doesn*t have to be courageous and he doesn't have to be wise, like the menfcers 
of the lowest class of Plato*s Republic* This notion of goodness is developed 
very clearly in the Second Bock of cioero»s Offices, for example in paragraph 
35 , and other examples* I did not know that when "1 wrote ny book on LJachiavelli, 
because Machiavelli makes a distinction between goodness and virtue, and I could 
not understand precisely what Macfriavelli meant by that, and I had completely 
forgotten or never really understood these remarks in Cicero, and Cicero defines 
it* A good mai is a man wix> has justice and temperance, ie*, -those qualities 
which the meribsrs of the lower classes in Plato* s Republic have* And this 
notion of goodness we of course all understand, when we say very vaguely but 
rather definitely of a man, he is a good man, he is a nice fellow* VTe have in 
ttHtv* that he is just and tanperate, but we do not include courage and wisdaa. 

And that of course is not what Aristotle meant by a good man* 

When the philosopher Aristotle addresses his political science to gentle¬ 
man, say to more or less perfect gentlemen, he shows to them as far as possible 
that the way of life of the perfect gentleman points to the philosophic life. 

He as it were removes the screen which these people themselves could not remove. 

He articulates far his addressees the unwritten noaos which was the limit of 
their vision, while he himself stands above that limTt* He is thus c ompel led 
or enabled to correct the gentleman* s opinions about the things which fall 
within their purview. The gentleman is by nature able to be affected by phil¬ 
osophy, Aristotle*s political science is an attempt to actualize this potent¬ 
iality* These people could become aware of something higher than gentle m a n ship, 
and to a certain extent and within the limits of the possibility, Aristotle does 
that* The gentleman affected by philosophy is in the highest ease the enlightened 
statesman, like Pericles, who was affected by the philosopher Anaxagoras* The 
moral-political sphere 1 b -then not unqualifiedly closed to theoretical science. 
One reason wiy It seems necessary to make a radical distinction between practical 
wisdaa, on the one hand, and the sciences and the arts on the other, was the 
fact that every art is concerned with a partial good, whereas prudence is 
concerned with the whole human good* 

But now a surprise* The highest form of prudence is the legislative art, 
which is the architectonic art, as Aristotle calls it, the art of arts, because 
it deals with the whole human good in the most comprehensive manner* The art 
by which it is possible to teach legislators, this legislative art is concerned 
with the whole human good by being concerned with the highest human good, with 
raferenoe to which all partial human goods are good* It deals with the subject 
in the most comprehensive manner because' it establishes a framework within which 
political prudence proper, statesmanship a can place. It is an art because 
imUkw political orudence and prudence proper it is free from that involvement 
the dangers of wldnh cannot be averted except by the moral virtues* Hence, 
prudence itself appears to be ultimately subject to an art, not to the vulgar 
arts, but to the art of arts, the legislative art. Considerations like these 
induced Socrates and Plato to assart that virtue is knowledge, and that prudence 
is philosophy* Because every prudence practiced by ary individual requires for 
its full actuuali-^ation a good society, good law, the work of the legislative art, 
ao that prudence itself depends ultimately on an art which radically understood 
becomes philosophy. Just as the partial human goods cannot be laaorm to be good 
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except with reference to the highest cr the whole human good, the whole 
hty ^ap good In its turn cannot be known except with reference to the good 
simply, what Plato calls the idea of the good, wiiich cooes to sight beyond 
' and above all other ideas, 

let me restate that. Hie human good cannot be known, according to Plato, 
except with reference to the good simply, what he c a ll e d the idea of the good. 
Hence the idea of the good is the principle from which all prudence and all 
prudential handling of situations must start. But alas, this highest theme 
of all wisdom, what Plato calls the idea of the good, is not quite obtainable, 

^ Ho full knowledge of the idea of the good is possible. Hence, wisdom is not 

possible, only love of wisdom, in Grade, philosophy, Bence, for the reason 
given, prudence is a never to be completed concern with one’s own good, Bow 
if this is so, how can it ever be known which way of life is the most choice- 
worthy life, in other words, does not this ultimate inadequacy of wisdom lead 
to complete practical skepticism? Plato or So orates know that the philosophic 
life is the beet life, The answer would be this, I believe* There is only 
one fundamental alternative regarding the good life, and that is the political- 
practical life cr the life devoted to contemplation, the philosophic life, 

Arri now the contention is that the alternative, namely the political-practical 
life, is evidently subordinate to the philosophic life. Political life is 
evidently life In the cave, to use the Platonic likeness. The oity we can 
alao say is the only part of the Thole Those essential character can be fully 
known* It can be fully understood that the political or practical life cannot 
fulfill man’s hipest possibility. This explains the difference between Plato 
and Aristotle, To remind you of the main pointr-there are a few other things 
which I would like to mention*-the difficulty is this, for Plato it is clear, 
for Plato the distinction between prudence and theoretical wisdom is ultimately 
irrelevant, at least as far as we have seen hitherto, because prudence, cr 
practical wisdom, has its principle in the idea of the good, the highest theme 
of theoretical uixier standing* The sphere of prudence is not closed as it is 
in Aristotle, It is only another expression to say for Plato there is no 
moral virtue, there is only vul^r or political virtue or philosophic or 
genuine virtue. This intermediate virtue does not exist* The difficulty is 
created by the fact that Aristotle regards wisdom, theoretical wisdom, prud¬ 
ence, and the arts as all available. There are artisans, obviously. Ho one 
questions that* There are prudent men, men cf practical wisdom, including 
statesmen* There are wise men, there is at least Aristotle who has found 
a solution to the fundamental problems of the universe and of man* Far Plato 
wisdom and prudence become ultimately inseparable and are not available in 
their perfection* So what you have is really philosophy as the theoretical- 
practical concern with your own improvement, with your own betterment, with 
your own virtue;, an attempt which c;m never cease because wisdom is in fact 
not available* The difficulty in Aristotle himself is this, that Aristotle 
must in a way adnit that while prudence is superior to the arts, there is 
one art, the highest art, whit* is superior to prudence, the architectonic 
art, the legislative art* And this is a kind of necessary concession to 
the Platonic point of view* 

One can make many objections to what I have said, and perfectly justified 
objections,, I will mention only one point. According to this scheme it would 
seem that the philosopher is Identical with the statesmen of the highest order* 
j If there Is no fureJamental distinction between theory and practice the highest 

theoretical activity and the highest practical activity must coincide* At the 
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bezinnln* of the dialogue Sophist someone, not Socrates, asserts that the 
philosopher and the ‘Statesman are two entirely different human types* He 
aaya there are three human types, the sophist, the statesman, and the phil¬ 
osopher, Plato wrote a dialogue called the Sophist in which he made clear 
what the sophist is, and then he wrote a dialogue called the Statesman in 
which tte speaker, the stranger from Elea, made clear what the statesman is, 
bub he did not write the dialogue the Philosopher , So either he died before 
he could write it or he thought that by understanding the sophist and the 
statesman we understand the philosopher, Shat leads to very hard questions 
into which I cannot go, (That I am driving at is that these are only very 
provisional statements, but I believe one has to consider these points if 
one wants to go deeper with the argument* 

q, jn what sense is the legislative art an art and not merely the highest 
exercise of prudence? 

A* You mean what the legislator here and new does? 

Qt I take it you use legislative art in a fundamental sense* 

At No, I don't mean to speak of legislators in the sense of congressmen or 
senators, I mean the man who goes out to found a colony and gives a code 
to that* Is that what you mean? 

Qt Tes, T.hy isn't that an exercise of political wisdom? 

At But is he not guided by a hl^ier art? Let us take another example, a 
general, a first-rate general* He wins a battle* But what does that mean? 

That is a prudential action, considering his situation, the position of the 
enemy. But Is this also not an application of his art, perhaps a very ing¬ 
enious application? But is there not a strategic art which can be taught? 

Hot to everyone. No art can be taught to everyone, unions it is a very 
simple art like— 

q, iTould you say that a knowledge of human nature is necessary in order to 
exercise the legislative art and that the practicioner of political wisdom 
must look to the legislative art for this knowledge of human nature in order 
to perform— 

A* The statesman is dependent on the legislator* That is a very simple thing. 
Ary president of the United States is dependent for all his doings on the Cons¬ 
titution, He can have a certain leeway there, but ultimately he cannot rise 
higher than his source* 

q, question was in what sense are the founders practicloners of legislative 
art rather than prs.cticlosers of political wisdom, 

A: Let us speak of statesmanship and the legislative art on a theoretical 
level* The statesman is a man who handles individual political situations, 
hero and now* The legislator in the old sense is the man who establishes 
the framework, what we now would call the constitution, but the ancients 
also meant the specific laws, regarding marriage, property, and so on. This 
is all prudence, because the legislator gives the law for this community. 
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hare and now* The highest form of prudence, the legislative acts of the 
highest order, is itself dependent on an art, the architectonic art, the 
legislative art* Have you ever looked at Plate's Lews? The over-all imp¬ 
ression is that here is a man, a philosopher, who is the teacher of the 
legislative art, teaches that art to actual philosophers* This means in 
the first place that higher than all forms of prudence including the highest 
there is an art* 

Qi That art would seem to be wisdem* 

At Hot quite, because it has to do ultimately with producing scene thing, namely 
the good social order* But precisely this follows, and take for example Plato's 
Laws, that the teacher of legislators cannot do his job if he does not know 
the highest principles, that with which the theoretical man is concerned* In 
a word, the teacher of legislators is a philosopher* In Plato that is vary 
clear* That is what he means by the words virtue is knowledge* If you think 
through what eveiyone means by virtue in everyday life, in the most practical 
sense, you ultimately are driven back to understanding, insight, theoretical 
understanding of a sort* Aristotle denies that* Aristotle says that a prac¬ 
tical science is possible, or as I put it, that the sphere of prudence is in 
principle closed* That is what he in the main conveys through his tno works, 
the Ethics and the Politics * But even there, in Aristotle, this is not unqual¬ 
ifiedly ‘tame« In other words Aristotle makes theoretical soiaice as independent 
of practical science as is feasible, 

Qj But in Aristotle's point of view, the political scientist or the man of 
political wisdom must look to a legislative art in the same sense? 

At Ultimately yes* When the statesman in what we would now 1 a constitu¬ 
tional or limited government has to consider and to obey an order which he 
did not establish* lb that extent he looks up to something arri the quality 
of his looking up will depend on his understanding the intention of the legis¬ 
lator* But the legislator hi ms elf is in fact the practicioner of an art in 
all cases, Socrates would say, a man who exercises an art while being clearly 
prudent because he teaches the legislative art* Do you see the point? ... 
would say that*•♦exercised the legislative art by laying down the law for 
Sparta,..the man who has learned the true legislative art, that he would say 
no, he didn't* He did as well as he could* He was an apprentice, and already 
compelled to produce a shoe fitting Sparta, and the work was that one would 
expect fran an apprentice* 

Qi In the last thing with which you were concerned in your argument, you wajd 
that for Plato prudence led to something higher, a legislative art which would 
in turn lead to something higher which is the truth, while Aristotle wants to—- 

A* A ceiling, Aristotle wants to have a o e & ling * v;e could think of the sphere 
of prudence that way* It is closed, and the ceiling is constituted by the 
moral virtues, by the ends of the gentleman* 

Q* But you were arguing that even with the ceiling, Aristotle was aware that 
in a larger sense prudence also has a knowledge of the natural ends of man* 

A* You can say that* That I was trying to do was slightly more subtle. First 
to bring out as sharp as I could that this is what Aristotle really does over-all 
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and then to indicate that here and there Aristotle la compelled to question 
the closednesa of the sphere of prudence. But that does not do airay with the 
fact that for most practical purposes it works, and that this is an important 
lesson for us, especially today where all the pressuV^is to make political 
science dependent on theoretical sciences cf a kind Aristotle didn't know of 
and of a kind of theoretical sciences which make a true understanding of 
political things altogether impossible. That is our special handicap today, 
namely a science modelled on the natural science modern style which suffer^ 
from this fundamental handicap, That, you can say, is the motive behind ny 
insisting. Tea? 

Qi*»*if art derives its justification from prudence, and the sphere of prudence 
ultimately derives its justification free wisdom, how do we know that philosophy 
is self-contained, that philosophy may not need something higher than itself to 
justify itself? How do we know that philosophy is really self-contained? 

At That is only the Inner evidence of what philosophy says can answer that 
question* There cannot be a regress in the infinite, otherwise absolute skep¬ 
ticism, theoretical and practical, follows. Sure, you could say absolute 
skepticism is in order* Then we would have to discuss it, 

Qs In other words, we have to accept it on faith? 

At Mo, that is the end of nhilosophy, because philosophy needs to be the quest 
for evident knowledge. And if the quest far evident knowledge is itself based 
on something alien—but let us leave it now at your mere radical statement, 
absolute skepticism would follow from that* All right, the only practical and 
honest way to go about it is to look at absolute skepticism and see whether that 
is a feasible position. That's an indirect proof as it were for Aristotle, as 
I believe it would be* 

Qi If you accept as the highest art the legislative art in the fundamental 
sense, is*, the ability to form a social order— 

At No, it is an art, not a science, because it is concerned with production* 

An art is concerned with production* The shoemaker's art is concerned with 
the production of shoes, the legislator's art with the production of laws or 
other social institutions, whereas the theoretical sciences are not concerned 
with production but only with seeing things as they are* 

Qs If we accept this analysis, and then take into consideration this highest 
art as practiced by the founders of the Constitution of the United States, 
how does this tie in with Aristotle's notion of change with regard to the laws, 
because gran ting *«*has to formulate a ratio between condition and — 

At That is an Important but theoretically very secondary question* Namely, 
once such a social order is established, the rule is to preserve it and not to 
have frequent and especially radical changes* 

Qt IThat about the more fundamental question, which Is the actual estab li s h ment 
of a better social order? 

A i Oh, very simple. I use now the Platonic syrrbolism, but you have to translate 
it into more reasonable language* let us assume the good order is that of the 
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Republic* Now what the legislator does, he will see that it is absolutely 
impels affile to get people to accept it, people for whom he has to legislate* 

Be says I will maloe a concession* In the first place, let them have private 
. property and private families, concessions from the point of view of the 
letter of the Republic * And furthermore these people come from Sparta or 
from Crete, they 'have"these and these particular habits* Some of then are 
nice, others of then are not so nice, but I cannot simply legislate away the 
not so nice habit3* Ylhat will I do? I will strike a compromise, I will res¬ 
train these bad habits they have, I will not lay to eradicate them* That is a 
subordinate but important question* 

Now, I am sorry, but because this is the last meeting, I must add two 
points* I have of course forgotten or neglected things occurring in the Pol¬ 
itics which deserve consideration. I would like to turn your attention, and 
without any thought of the examination, I could almost swear that these two 
points will not occur in the examination, so no mercenary considerations* ** 

At the beginning of Book Four is the most elaborate statement of Aristotle 
on the political art or science, and we should read that carefully* It is 
also interesting with a view to the question we discussed today, do we find 
at the top a form of prudence or an art* Very important for this question* 

Bie other point to which I draw your attention is this in Book Four, 12?7b37ff o 
Aristotle makes a distinction between three parts of gevemasnt, the delib¬ 
erative, the magistral!ve, and the judicial* How this is the root in a way 
of the most obvious characteristic of the United States Constitution, you 
know, a legislature, an executive, a judiciary* But all the mere important 
is it to see the difference* Aristotle speaks of the deliberative, not of 
the legislative, ie*, such things as war and peace, and treaties, belong 
under deliberative and are clearly excluded frem the legislative* What is the 
idea underlying the narrowing of the deliberative to legislature? I believe 
one can say that all governmental functions, including the actions of the 
prerogative***Locke**.are to be subject to law in one way or the other* The 
second point which one has to consider is that the distinction between these 
three parts of government is not separation of power* Aristotle is perfectly 
opaa to tbs notion that all three powers might be exercised by the same part, 
by the same people, not separation of power* And if one wants to understand 
the arudal difference between Aristotle and the discussion of the Constitution, 
one has to go back to the theoretical view, in this case the Uth Book in 
Montesquieu * s Spirit of Law3 * There Montesquieu makes clear why we need sep¬ 
aration of power* And tihe answer is, and that is very revealing, the security 
of the individual* This consideration is not as such crucial in Aristotle* 

He was aware of it somehow, bub not as such* Here we see the connection between 
Montesquieu and the self-preservation, natural right teachers Locke and Hobbes 
before him* In this connection I would like in mention here there is an inoo- 
diate source of Montesquieu* s discussion of the English constitution in Book 
11 is the discussion by Polybius in the Sixth Book of his History of the Roman 
Constitution * And that is also very interesting* The Reman constitution 
had a kind of separation of powers* Some things are done by the people, others 
are done by the senate, and other® are dons by the oounsels, the executives, 
you oouH say* But if you compare Polybius* s presentation of the Roman cons¬ 
titution with Montesquieu* s discussion of the English constitution you see 
there la a very important theoretical difference* Both are concerned with 
freedom, Polybius as well as Montesquieu* But Polybius believes he can get 
this freedom by a division of the suo»total of governmental powers into diff¬ 
erent parts without a principle guiding the division* As it were, you take 
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three chunks, divide into three chunks, with one chunk to this part, bub 
no principle* In the case of Montesquieu there is a principle: executive, 
legislative, judiciary* But the discussion of this problem must start, 
cannot start anywhere else except from this passage in Aristotle where you 
have the beginning, namely a distinction of governmental powers, as distin¬ 
guished from a separation of powers* ** 

How a last word about the purpose of this course* TChat I wanted to do 
in this course was to make clear those fundamental concepts of nlgagipiQ pol¬ 
itical philosophy, especially of Aristotle, and these fundamental concepts 
were the city, the regime, and the best regime* And to make clear these fund¬ 
amental concepts means to make clear what these concepts imply* if X can venture 
to draw ary conclusion from this discussion, and at that 1 leave it, it is 
thisi the key concept of political science in Aristotle is the concept of the 
regime* Aristotle’s doctrine of the regime becomes specific by hia distinct¬ 
ion of the six regimes, the three good and the three bad ones, and the various 
important sub-divis i o n s of them, especially of democracy and oligarchy* But the 
Aristotelian analysis of regimes is not immediately applicable in the details 
to the analysis of any modern regime because there is a fundamental difference 
between all modern political life, especially in our age, between all present 
day regimes and the regimes considered by Aristotle* And if we trace this 
difference back to its principle we come back to 'tills point, that modern thought 
understands differently than Aristotle the relation between the donos beA phil¬ 
osophy or science* The modern understanding of the relation between philosophy 
and science and the demos leads to two different but connected consequences, 

(a) technology and (b) ideologies* The characteristic of present day regimes 
is that they are regimes in technological societies and in societies pwn«»tty <T> e 
ideologies* Without well considering it we cannot understand ary ■*«<« of our 
time* But that doesn’t do away with the fact that the concept of the regime, 
as the order of society defined in terms of its end and of the hniman beings 
akin to that end, and therefore ruling in broad daylight, still is the beat 
clue we have to the analysis of political phenomena* Ma was ay over-all 
intention in this course* How I am willing to have a brief discussion of 
shout ten more minutes because at an earlier tJma I was perceiving that there 
was an urge an the part of acme of you* Xes? 

Qt •••It seems to ms from what you have said that there’s a possibility that 
there are going to be two advantages to man, the one being theoretical know* 
ledge and the other being the virtues* 

Ai Say moral virtues, because Aristotle also speaks of intellectual virtues* 

Q* But in this way you could have a body of good men***wfay virtue is good, 
and you could have a group of immoral philosophers* 

At Not immoral* If you would say transKnoral, trans-moral would be better, 
because their motivation in their actions would not be moral proper* That 
you can say* That is exactly the point* Aristotle tiles to solve it by showing 
how in gentleman ship as gentleman ship there lies a possibility cf being open 
to philosophy, of being affected by philosophy* That is the solution which 
he suggests* And if this is so, there would be a kind cf harmony between 
philosophy and the polls, mediated by the gentleman* 
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Qs In evaluating the regimes are we to look to the greatest excellence of 
a particular man car .to a general good quality of life that pervades a large 
mnnbar of men? I've had scans difficulty trying to decide in my own 
which of these is superior for Aristotle* 

Aj Aristotle would of course think that there is a ruling stratum* That is 
an extreme case, of an early monarchy where there would be one absolutely 
outstanding man* That would not apply to anything later* There would be a 
considerable part of Ihe population not necessarily in the majority, who 
would be in this sense good* But Aristotle would I think take it for granted 
tiiat if you take goodness, geutlamanshlp, in ary way seriously, then it will 
be only a part of the population, say only a minority of the population, can 
actually have it* But the others can have a deference to it whiob makes them 
in their way good men* But they would not be good in themselves, they would 
be good through deference* 

Qi The problem I had in particular was in striking the line between the number 
who are deferent to this good quality of life and those who actually possess it, 
who were not deferring to virtue but bad actually attained a certain level— 

A« If I may clarify that with a wholly arbitrary numerical statement, say 
30% of gentlemen, 50% truly deferent, 20% compelled by the 80% to behave, to 
give you just an inkling of what I believe he meant* 

Qt Could you characterise this difference which you have shorn here as the 
classical theoretical being trans-moral, the modern theoretical, the difference 
as beyond good and evil? 

A* Beyond good and evil, no* You mean, what would MachiaveUi's position be? 

d 

Qi Yes, I*m trying to think what would be in his sense value-free* What I am 
trying to ask Is about Ihe step from trans-moral to tumoral, ian* t the 
step that has been made? 

At TJhat would be a legiti ma te characterisation of modem social science, not 
of the individuals, they are in addition human beings arri oitisens, but in their 
capacity as social scientists, well I think you would have to say simply amoral* 
That has to do with the fact what are the objects of the theoretical attitude* 

Jcr Aristotle it goes without spying that the objects of the theoretical attitude 
have an order, or to use a term which is not identical with what we mean by moral 
but it is surely also not amoral, beauty, resplmdence, iT»ifw beauty* I will 

f lTO *■*? a positivist and hie chief concern 

is gQ&snoe, meaning not ih act is science far but what is scientific 

Ms procedure, and so on, be makes a value judgment without admitting, mwias 
he does not know that this analysis of science, a strictly descriptive analysis 
of science, is in fact normative* It e x clud e s pseudo—science as a matter of 
course, alchecy, astrology, or what have you* Now you wmrf. take a further 
step* There are such philos^hioal disciplines as ethics, or aesthetics, for 
example* They deal with genuine morality, ethics, as distinguished froa a 
fake morality, and aesthetics is concerned with a true work of art, in contra- 
^stinction to trash* So these are all necessarily in a way normative pursuits. 
Philosophy which is concerned with normative subjects, with values, cannot be 
amoral in the sense in which social science is amoral, v/e had an example on 
an earlier occasion when I spoke of positivism, for exanple, culture, as a 
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subject of anthropology* That cannot be clarified by anthropology Itself* 

Tom have to call in philosophy sooner cr later to make clear what culture 
Is* Ho n If you say 'that culture Isa society, understood as engaged in a 
variety of different but related pursuits such as the lair, food production, 
religion, art, and what not, and all these things are understood here In a 
strictly value—free manner, in other wards, they are not In the guiding 
li$it cf some noun, that Is wholly absent from Aristotle, I should say from 
atif earlier philosophy* I mean even the materialist doctrines of older times 
were not free from that* I believe there Is no precedent for that. A study 
claiming to lead to knowledge which is value free, that is the motive here* 

X mean there ware skeptics, but they didn* t claim they had any science* Today 
the modem social scientist Is not a skeptic of course* He claims to be a 
man of science, a man who finds knowledge, he admits the possibility of know* 
ledge and yet says thut within the sphere of knowledge no distinction between 
high and low is possible in any sense* That X believe has no precedent* 
Skepticism has plenty of precedents, but then skepticism meant that no science 
is possible* And you must also not fcrget that fro m Aristotle* s point of 
view, and as well from Plato* s point cf view where It was clearer, that if 
one can say of philosophy that it is trans-moral, then one must say that 
within the purview of non-philosophia man, what we oall morality, say justice, 
is in the ordinary sense of the ward a till the highest, there is no question 
about it* You must go beyond that, bqyond justice as it is ordinarily under¬ 
stood (in the world ?) according to Plato, because it is always defective 
understanding which is frozen for the sake of social stability* Therefore 
you must go beyond it* But it is surely higher than anything else with which 
people are concerned, satisfaction of bodily needs and so on* Trans-moral 
is not aural* 

Qi I cannot see why self-preservation of tbs social order once it is in motion 
is self-evident, that is I don* t see ifcy justice has to be frozen in order to 
keep social stability* X think that this would be the height cf injustice* 

Ai Well, Plato says that every just thing, whether a just man or a just law 
or just institution, is imperfectly just, is*, there is always some injustice 
in it* Let me try to make explicit what you imply* You have a society of 
imperfect individuals, of imperfect laws* And then you say, we will change 
this, perhaps not at one stroke, but step by step, in the direction of perfect 
justice* That is the notion, the modem notion cf progress, but it presupposes 
a lot of things* It presupposes that the change and the movement that goes 
with the change will be in the right direction* X will give you an example 
fran a different field* X once had a friend who was a legal realist, if you 
know vhat thft is* He was a very intelligent man but given to (strange form¬ 
ula ticns ?) ***and he simply *#*what does the law mean, nothing but what the 
judge makes of It* And of course the same thing applied to the Constitution* 

X tried to make clear to him that he was a liberal in the present day sense 
cf the word* X said that is very good fran your point of view as long as 
you can be sure that the judges are more liberal than the legislators, but 
if, God forbid fran your point of view, a situation would arise where the 
judges are reactionaries, then your only hope would be that the judges are 
bound by the relative liberalism of the laws laid down by the legislature* 

The modern view—this sanguine character, we rise up to the heists of justice— 
presupposes that on tie whole the change is in the ri^xt direction, but if 
we do not know that, if we must reckon with the possibility that the change 
might as well have a tendency in the wrong direction, then^would say if you 
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have an order whiah la tolerably decent, which means, at best, quite a few 
injustices, than It is better to preserve it than to take chances by changes 
which might go, either directly or indirectly. In the opposite direction. 

Xa other words, the diffarence is not incidentally a different estimate of 
impersonal forces, as we would say, whether the stars or the economic cond¬ 
itions, it doesn’t make ary difference, fight fer the good cause or do not 
fight for the good cause* I think that what has happened in the last thirty 
ctr fourty years, and that is underlying much of the troubles in social science, 
is an Increasing awareness of these extra-human supports, you know, the cir¬ 
cumstances, are not so reliable as in the nineteenth century many people 
believed, partly on the basis of general evolutionism, development from the 
amoeba to man, and from man will go still higher, or other theories of this 
kind* Surely one earaiot dogmatically establish it because Aristotle says 
it* That doesn’t make it true* Si at we know* But one must take Aristotle 
because his is truly a work about man, as an occasion for making clear why 
did he have to use terms strange to us, what are the principles, and see or 
discover the tacit assumptions which we make***and then weigh the terms which 
survive this vise* 

Qi But doesn’t Justice contain two things, not only distribution but doing 
That is right? 

At But That does th at mean? If you go to the South, in entirely pre-Integration 
areas, which partly exists as far as I know, you act wrong if you go into a part 
reserved far colored people* You are a nice man and a man who does right, and 
therefore you abet by your action segregation. I assume now, for argument *0 
sake, that the anti-segregation case is good* 7b act right means in all cases 
crudely to dbqsr the law* Hie disobedience to the law which is in a higier sense 
Justified is always a rare and an extreme case* A decent Southerner believing 
in segregation would of course not for one moment do wrong to a Negro, meaning 
robbing him, and other things* He would only obey the law* And yet according 
to the liberal view he does wrong by obeying the law and by not very actively 
working for their change* 

Qt But isn’t then Justice Just relative if Just used to support society, the 
social order that exists? 

As Primarily**.you must not forget there is always a sphere where the law is 
silent and There Justice in a mare sib tie sense comes in as a matter of course* 
Hay X mention one example? In the experiences of Justice Trixie h are most common 
to people like myself, to be fair to students* This is not always easy you 
know* (Virtue ?) draws a line between a B- and a OV. But if we are not 
pedantio and morbid, we will say, well, we know there is an element of arbitrari¬ 
ness which cannot be eliminated* This I do not mean* But if it comes to a 
question of what we are supposed to do in the classroom, what our substantive 
Justice is, other things we can say are a matter of course, great divergencies 
of opinion appear* Everyone would say he is doing right in a formal sense, 
but the substantive thing (he can’t Judge ?)* If a man who is very competent 
in his field, and can go to a classroom, and thought on the way from his office 
to the classroom about the subject of his lecture, and is really competent in 
his field, talks for fifty minutes or a hundred minutes without stopping, 
without reconsidering what he said last year in his course, la this a con¬ 
scientious teacher? Does he do rigit by his students? 3hat is more subtle. 


